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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SYMPOSIUM 

FOR 1966-67 

By Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Symposium Committee Chairman 

The Symposium this year represents a tabulation of a complete 
canvass based on the 1966 blooming season, plus several key reports 
for 1967 which were considered necessary for updating and seasonal 
adjustment. The severe freeze of St. Patrick’s Day weekend of 1967 
precluded a complete rc-canvass, as a major segment of bloom was 
annihilated in perhaps half of our reporters’ gardens! 

The theoretical perfect scare for the 1966-67 tabulation would be 
350 points. This is based on reports from over 60 reporters located in 
28 states. Scoring is based on five points for a first choice selection, 
three points for second choice, and one point for third choice under 
each category (exhibition and garden) of each item. Additional value 
is assigned to a limited number of selected reports based on large col¬ 
lections grown in difficult areas in which we do not have a large mem¬ 
bership, and in which cultural problems arc more difficult than in 
areas from which a larger number of ballots are received. This adjust¬ 
ment — based on sound reports — gives our numerical valuations a 
broader national, as well as climate, basis than if the tabulation were 
made on a strict popularity poll type count. 

It is a great satisfaction to see a much wider range of new material 
being grown and evaluated in all parts of the country. The placing of 
several noteworthy novelties should be encouraging to the limited 
number of professional hybridists, who are seldom enough encouraged 
and cited for their contribution to the continuing improvement of the 
daffodil. In this respect, note scores for newcomers of merit such as 
Moonshot, Prologue, Dcscanso, Camelot, FalstafT, Merlin, Silken Sails, 
Audubon, Acropolis, and many triandrus, cyclamineus, and jonquilla 
hybrids. 

The rapid improvement in quality and diversity in RHS Divisions 4, 
5, 6, and 7, plus the overthrow of fertility barriers in these sections, 
may soon require further “splitting” in tabulation. The separation of 
single and multi-flowered doubles per stem has been suggested, and 
the presence of whites, red cups, pink cups, and reverse bicolors in the 
small cup jonquilla hybrids, for example, is leading to a wide “vote 
spread” due to varying color or taste preferences in a class that only a 
short time ago was predominately self yellow! Work in sub-divisions 
5b and 6 b, as well as in Divisions 8 and 9, is still needed. 

After serving as symposium chairman since 1958,1 would like to take 
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this opportunity to apologize for delays and for inability to answer much 
interesting, stimulating, and appreciated correspondence. Reports were 
not published in 1963 and 1966, but in the former year John Larus 
compiled an interesting synopsis of the previous four years. The Sym¬ 
posium has had an interesting history that was largely shaped by two 
men — Carey Quinn and the late Charles Meehan. The Symposium 
actually started as a published personal report on Carey Quinn’s season. 
It was then expanded into a four-state area tabulation before the found¬ 
ing of the ADS. This first regional Symposium — based on the 1954 
season — was published in the 1955 Yearbook of the Washington Daf¬ 
fodil Society. The first national survey was also organized and conducted 
by Judge Quinn (1955) and was published in one of our early mimeo¬ 
graphed Bulletins. The ensuing three years’ (1956-58) leadership and 
tabulation was handled by Charles Meehan, who further broadened the 
scope and established the format much as it remains today. Now that 1 
have served nine years as chairman, and have tabulated and published 
seven of the eleven annual “editions,” I am retiring to serve the Society 
in another capacity. However, this docs not mean that I shall keep quiet, 
or stay out of print in regard to championing the better daffodil, or com¬ 
menting on new introductions. T continue to reiterate that “the better 
daffodil” does not necessarily mean the newest, or the most expensive, 
or in contrast, the cheapest, but it means those varieties that stand above 
the crowd — irrespective of source, price, or hybridizer. 

Those of us who have taken part in the Symposium project, and who 
will hopefully continue to do so, may well be proud of our elfort. We 
have a balanced, national rating system, based on comprehensive annual 
reports from a corps of almost 100 reporters residing in 40 states and 
representing nine of the ten plant hardiness zones. More and more 
members advise that they rely on our ratings for making purchases, and 
the annual Symposium has led to wider scale trial and appreciation of 
finer daffodils. Having participated in this endeavor since its prc-Society 
days, I beg your forbearance on this reminiscence. 

ITEM NO. 1. Trumpet, lemon or sulfur yellow ( la) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


1. Luna Moth 

141 

1. Moonstruck 

136 

2. Moonshot 

110 

2. Mulatto 

62 

3. Moonstruck 

92 

3. Moonmist 

59 

4. Moonmist 

77 

4. Grapefruit 

49 

5. Inver 

58 

5. Hunter’s Moon 

46 

6. Lemon Meringue 

40 

6. Luna Moth 

30 

^ 7. Grapefruit 

24 

7. Moonshot 

28 
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ITEM NO. 2. Trumpet, self yellow or gold (la) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


</ 1. Arctic Gold 

209 

1. Kingscourt 

120 

w '*2. Kingscourt 

96 

2. Ulster Prince 

107 

^ 3. Slievcboy 

94 

3. Arctic Gold 

98 

4. Viking 

57 

4. Garron 

37 

v 5. Ulster Prince 

38 

5. Slievcboy 

34 

6. Golden Rapture 

26 

6. Goldcourt 

28 

7. Banbridge 

22 

7. Bastion 

25 

7. Royal Oak 

22 



ITEM NO. 3. Trumpet, white perianth, colored trumpet (1£>) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


\/ I. Frolic 

120 

1. Trousseau 

133 

V 2. Preamble 

116 

2. Effective 

95 

3. Prologue 

92 

3. Frolic 

75 

4. Dcscanso 

62 

4. Content 

61 

*- 5. Trousseau 

60 

5. Preamble 

49 

^ 6. Ballygarvcy 

36 

6. Foresight 

26 

7. Lap ford 

21 

7. Prologue 

25 

ITEM NO. 4. Trumpet, self white 

(1 c) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


i/ 1. Vigil 

247 

1. Beersheba 

133 

2. Cantatrice 

150 

2. Cantatrice 

104 

3. Empress of Ireland 

110 

3. Mt. Hood 

77 

4. White Prince 

36 

4. Vigil 

72 

v 5. Rashee 

28 

5. Broughshane 

45 

6. Glenshesk 

20 

6. Empress of Ireland 

32 



6. White Tartar 

32 

ITEM NO. 5. Trumpet, 

reverse bicolor (If/) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


^ 1. Lunar Sea 

202 

1. Spellbinder 

214 

2, Honeybird 

133 

2. Entrancement 

90 

3. Entrancement 

113 

3. Lunar Sea 

76 

4. Nampa 

54 

4. Nampa 

63 

- 5. Spellbinder 

46 

5. Honeybird 

42 

v 6. Moonlight Sonata 

23 

6. Moonlight Sonata 

15 

ITEM NO. 6. Large Cup, self yellow (2a) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


1. Galway 

202 

1. Galway 

146 

- 2. Ormeau 

191 

2. Carlton 

135 

3. Camelot 

78 

3. Ormeau 

75 

4. Butterscotch 

68 

4. St. Egwin 

46 

5. St. Keverne 

28 

5. Golden Torch 

30 

~ 6. Lemnos 

20 

6. Lemnos 

28 

6. St. Egwin 

20 

6. Butterscotch 

28 
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ITEM NO. 1. Large Cup, red or orange, yellow perianth (2a) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


v l. Ceylon 

132 

1. Ceylon 

186 

2. Court Martial 

108 

2. Rustom Pasha 

69 

3. Vulcan 

56 

3. Matlock 

56 

s'4. Foxhunter 

43 

4. Armada 

45 

5. FalstafT 

40 

5. Foxhunter 

38 

6. Chcmawa 

38 

6. Court Martial 

32 

i^7. Armada 

30 

6. Home Fires 

32 

7. Matlock 

30 

7. Chemawa 

27 

ITEM NO. 8. Large Cup, yellow or light colored, white perianth (2fr) 

Exhibition 


Garden 


/ 1. Festivity 

269 

1. Festivity 

127 

^2. Green Island 

69 

2. Gold Crown 

75 

/ 3. My Love 

59 

3. Green Island 

71 

is4. Tudor Minstrel 

56 

4. Brunswick 

57 

v 5. Gold Crown 

30 

5. Tudor Minstrel 

49 

6. Statue 

28 

6. Polindra 

42 

7. Wahkcena 

21 

7. Covcrack Perfection 

30 

ITEM NO. 9. Large Cup, red or 

orange predominant, white perianth 

(2b) 




Exhibition 


Garden 


*/ 1. Arbar 

171 

1. Kilworth 

201 

2. Avenger 

115 

2. Alicante 

65 

v/3. Kilworth 

65 

3. Fcrmoy 

43 

4. Signal Light 

53 

4. Selma Lagerlof 

36 

5. Daviot 

49 

5. Signal Light 

35 

6. Hotspur 

25 

6. Arbar 

26 

7. Rameses 

18 

6. Daviot 

26 

ITEM NO. 10. Large Cup, self white (2c) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


v/ 1. Easter Moon 

145 

1. Ludlow 

75 

2. Ave 

118 

2. Easter Moon 

67 

3. Pristine 

54 

3. Ave 

52 

4. Knowehead 

44 

4. Olivet 

42 

5, Ludlow 

38 

5. Dew Pond 

36 

V / 6. Wedding Gift 

28 

6. Courage 

27 

6. Zero 

28 

6. Wedding Gift 

27 

ITEM NO. 1 1. Large 

Cup, reverse bicolor (2d) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


v Bethany 

163 

1. Binkie 

269 

^ 2. Daydream 

148 

2. Limeade 

64 

— 3. Rushlight 

80 

3. Nazareth 

36 

y4. Binkie 

70 

4. Cocktail 

33 
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^ 5. 

Limeade 

55 

5. Daydream 

31 

v 6. 

Pastorale 

35 

6. Bethany 

26 

7. 

Halolight 

26 

7. Lemon Doric 

22 

^8, 

Nazareth 

22 

7. Rushlight 

22 


ITEM NO. 12. Small Cup, colored, yellow perianth (3a) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


Ardour 

204 

1. Ardour 

118 

- 2. Chungking 

60 

2. Jezebel 

88 

3, Jezebel 

57 

3. Chungking 

74 

4. Doubtful 

54 

4. Dinkie 

60 

5. Perimeter 

50 

5. Therm 

49 

— 6. Therm 

41 

6. Edward Buxton 

35 

1^7, Ballysillan 

36 

7. Ballysillan 

28 

\/l, Lemonade 

36 

7. Apricot Distinction 

28 

^ 8, Dinkie 

23 

7. Market Merry 

28 

ITEM NO. 13. 

Small Cup, color not predominant, white perianth (36) 

Exhibition 


Garden 


1. Aircastle 

170 

1. Bithynia 

119 

a 2. Coloratura 

108 

2. Coloratura 

78 

v 3. Bithynia 

88 

3. Angeline 

61 

— 4. Carnmoon 

54 

4. Merlin 

51 

5. Merlin 

50 

5. Carnmoon 

49 

i/ 6. Corofin 

30 

6. Corofin 

26 

6. Silken Sails 

30 

6. Aircastle 

26 

6. Syracuse 

30 

6. Ballycastle 

26 


ITEM NO. 14. Small Cup, colored, white perianth (36) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


1. Rockall 

134 

1. Limerick 

142 

^ 2. Snowgem 

90 

2. Blarney 

117 

v / 3. Blarney 

84 

3. Snowgem 

99 

»/ 4. Matapan 

81 

4. Matapan 

42 

v 5. Limerick 

69 

5. Mahmoud 

28 

Vo. Enniskillen 

24 

6. Accolade 

26 


ITEM NO. 15. Small Cup, self white (3c) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


v/1. Chinese White 

190 

1. Chinese White 

105 

'-^2, Cushendall 

99 

2. Cushendall 

79 

3. Dream Castle 

59 

3. Frigid 

64 

4. Bryher 

48 

4. Bryher 

50 

5. Dallas 

32 

5. Dallas 

46 

6. Frigid 

26 

6. Foggy Dew 

44 

7. Verona 

23 

7. Dream Castle 

28 
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ITEM NO, 16. Double Flowers (4) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


1. Double Event 

148 

1. Cheerfulness 

145 

— 2. White Lion 

73 

2. White Lion 

82 

3. Acropolis 

60 

3. Double Event 

73 

■•'*‘4. Cheerfulness 

43 

4. Yellow Cheerfulness 

34 

5. Candida 

30 

5. Bridal Crown 

30 

— 6. Daphne 

28 

6. Daphne 

27 

^6. Swans down 

28 

7. Gay Time 

24 

7. Gay Time 

25 

8. Riotous 

20 

ITEM NO. 17. Triandrus Hybrids, Large Cup (5a) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


* 1. Tresanible 

171 

1. Thalia 

149 

— 2. Lemon Drops 

100 

2. Tresamble 

108 

3. Honey Bells 

71 

3. Forty-niner 

56 

\/ 4. Kings Sutton 

58 

4. Stoke 

45 

— 5. Harmony Bells 

43 

5. Yellow Warbler 

34 

5. Silver Bells 

43 

6. Harmony Bells 

33 

v"*6. Yellow Warbler 

33 

7. Rippling Waters 

32 

7. Rippling Waters 

27 

8. Liberty Bells 

31 

ITEM NO. 18. Triandrus Hybrids, Small Cup (5b) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


- 1. Sidhe 

100 

1. Dawn 

92 

2. Dawn 

81 

2. Sidhe 

90 

- 3. Thoughtful 

74 

3. Thoughtful 

53 

4. Tincleton 

67 

4. Rosedown 

29 

— 5. Merry Bells 

46 

5. Samba 

24 

6. Arish Mell 

26 

6. Merry Bells 

20 

7. Ivory Gate 

24 

6. Oconee 

20 

ITEM NO. 19. Cyclamineus Hybrids, 

Large Cup (6a) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


*4 1. Charity May 

217 

1. Charity May 

124 

2. Dove Wings 

121 

2. February Gold 

87 

3. Jenny 

67 

3. Dove Wings 

75 

— 4. Titania 

56 

4. Peeping Tom 

64 

5. Woodcock 

51 

5. March Sunshine 

29 

6. Bushtit 

40 

6. Bartley 

25 

7. Chickadee 

21 

7. Bushtit 

22 

ITEM NO. 20. Cyclamineus Hybrids, Small Cup (6i») 


Exhibition 


Garden 


^ 1. Beryl 

239 

1. Beryl 

245 

f 2. Roger 

120 

2. Roger 

80 

3. Kitten 

44 

3. Kitten 

21 


4, Clown 20 
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ITEM NO, 21. Jonquilla Hybrids, Large Cup (let) 


Exhibition 
^ 1. Sweetness 

227 

Garden 

1. Sweetness 

216 

2. Shah 

134 

2. Golden Sceptre 

60 

3. Alpine 

55 

3. Shah 

56 

Waterperry 

47 

4. Waterperry 

36 

5, Golden Incense 

28 

5. Golden Incense 

34 

6, Aurelia 

15 

6. Buttercup 

28 

6, Golden Sceptre 

15 

7. Golden Goblet 

22 

6. White Wedgwood 

15 

8, Aurelia 

20 


ITEM NO. 22. Jonquilla Hybrids, Small Cup (lb) 


Exhibition 
— 1. Trevithian 

133 

Garden 

1. Trevithian 

210 

2. 

Bunting 

59 

2. Tittle-tattle 

52 

v^3. 

Suzy 

47 

3. Cherie 

39 

1/4. 

Cherie 

44 

4. Golden Perfection 

35 

\j 5. 

Kinglet 

39 

5. Sweet Pepper 

34 

-6. 

Tithe-tattle 

38 

6. Sugar Bush 

23 

7. 

Dickcissel 

35 

7. Pipit 

20 

8. 

Pipit 

32 

8. Hesla 

16 

9. 

Susan Pearson 

31 

9. Lanarth 

14 

10. 

Nanccgollan 

22 

10. Cheyenne 

12 

_ 10. 

Sweet Pepper 

22 

10. Piper’s Barn 

12 

10. 

Verdin 

22 



ITEM NO. 23. Tazetta Hybrids (8) 


Exhibition 


Garden 


— 1. Silver Chimes 

185 

1. Geranium 

152 

' 2. Geranium 

108 

2. Silver Chimes 

72 

v 3. Matador 

98 

3. Golden Dawn 

66 

4. Golden Dawn 

94 

4. Matador 

54 

5. Orange Blossom 

16 

5. Martha Washington 

40 

5, Martha Washington 

16 

6. Laurens Kostcr 

34 

'-/ 6. Orange Wonder 

14 

7. Cragford 

29 

7. St. Agnes 

11 

8. Orange W r onder 

27 

ITEM NO. 24, Poeticus Hybrids (9) 



Exhibition 


Garden 


s/ 1. Cantabilc 

192 

1. Actaea 

223 

" 2. Actaea 

128 

2. Cantabile 

115 

3. Milan 

75 

3. Milan 

63 

4, Smyrna 

51 

4. Dactyl 

45 

5. Sea Green 

45 

5. Sea Green 

24 

6. Quetzal 

41 

6. Smyrna 

20 

— 7. Dactyl 

31 

7. Shanach 

18 
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ITEM NO. 25. Pink Cup or Trumpet (1 b, 2b, or 3 b)* 


Exhibition 


1 . 

Accent 

117 

2 

Rima 

69 

3. 

Passionale 

59 

4. 

Radiation 

58 

5. 

Audubon * 

42 

V- 6. 

Caro Nome 

30 

— 7. 

Salmon Trout 

24 

8. 

Rose Royalc 

23 

— 9. 

Pink Isle 

21 

10 . 

Mrs. Oscar Ronalds 

19 

1 1 . 

Debutante 

18 

— 12. 

Foray 

17 

13. 

Rose Caprice 

15 

14. 

Mabel Taylor 

14 

15. 

Interim 

12 

16. 

Rose of Tralee 

11 


Garden 

1. Accent 86 

2. Mabel Taylor 58 

3. Rose Caprice 48 

4. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 45 

5. Radiation 43 

6. Mrs. Oscar Ronalds 36 

7. Rose of Tralee 21 

8. Caro Nome 20 

9. Salmon Trout 19 

10. Chiffon 18 

10. Interim 18 

11. Carita 16 

12. Pink Rim 13 

13. Roman Candle 12 

14. Pink Isle 10 


* Due to the widespread interest and variability in pinks, all varieties 
receiving ten points or more arc listed. The votes for Audubon under 
Item No. 13, if combined with majority viewpoint of its placement as 
a “pink cup,” would have given it a score of 60 and the third place 
position. 

ITEM NO. 26 Varieties Outstanding For Exhibition And Garden 

Each reporter again was requested to list the ten varieties that best 
qualified in his judgment — based on trial and evaluation in his garden 
— as meeting the exacting standard of being outstanding for both 
exhibition and garden usage, Each choice was assigned one point, and 
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* Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country , around the world. 

* All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
lours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONLY S5 A YEAR 

* GARDEN IRISES the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
ence on every iris subject S7.95 

JOIN US NOW! 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 6311D 
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in this item only, a theoretical perfect score may be considered as 60 
points. ... As stated by Guy Wilson in his article, “Looking Ahead,*’ 
which appeared in our second Yearbook: “The time has come when 
amid this ever expanding choice of material our required standards of 
vigour and good habit of growth combined with high quality of bloom 
must be progressively raised.” 

Our goal in this item is to ascertain which varieties best qualify as 
multi-purpose daffodils. Our ambition is to encourage the selection and 
recognition of varieties that should grow and bloom well in most parts 
of the country and that would offer keen competition on the show table, 
i.e. daffodils that could be enjoved for many uses either “on or off the 


vine!” 


2b Festivity 39 

2a Ceylon 23 

lc Cantatrice 21 

In Arctic Gold 20 

2n Galway 20 

/ lc Vigil 20 

\S 2b Green Island 18 

1 a Kingscourt 18 

lb Trevithian 17 

2d Binkie 16 

2a Ormeau 14 

2b Accent 12 

2c Easter Moon 12 

1/ la Sweetness 12 

6a Charity May 11 

lc Empress of Ireland 11 

3c Chinese White 10 

3 b Coloratura 10 

2d Daydream 10 

t/2 b Kilworth 10 

1/? Trousseau 10 

2b Avenger 8 

2d Bethany 8 

3 b Blarney 8 

Id Lunar Sea 8 

9 Cantabile 7 

\S 2a Court Martial 7 

t/l d Honeybird 7 

3 b Merlin 7 

3 b Rock all 7 


8 Silver Chimes 7 

9 Actaea 6 

6 a Bushtit 6 

3 b Carnmoon 6 

1/? Frolic 6 

2b Gold Crown 6 

2c Ludlow 6 

i/2b Arbar 5 

2 a Armada 5 

2c Avc 5 

1 c Beersheba 5 

In Luna Moth 5 

2b Radiation 5 

1 b Prologue 5 

3b Silken Sails 5 

1 a Slicveboy 5 

5n Trcsamble 5 

1 a Ulster Prince 5 

3b Aircastle 4 

J/3 b Corofin 4 

4 Double Event 4 

l/> Effective 4 

2 a Foxhunter 4 

1 a Moonstruck 4 

7 b Pipit 4 

lb Preamble 4 

la Shah 4 

\j3b Snowgem 4 

— lb Tittle-tattle 4 

3c Verona 4 
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THE GREEN DAFFODIL 
WHICH BLOOMS IN AUTUMN 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Ind. 

N. viridiflorus is a species of the genus Narcissus. Unlike most daffo¬ 
dils the blooms are green, and the scapes appear in the fall instead of 
spring. Those unfamiliar with this species would hardly give the blooms 
a second glance, since they are quite small and insignificant. 

Some botanists have suggested that N. viridiflorus was the original 
daffodil from which others evolved. The chromosome idiograms of N. 
jonquilla and N. viridiflorus arc the same, except that the former has 
14 chromosomes and the latter 28. It has been suggested N. viridiflorus 
came from N. jonquilla through chromosome doubling. Dr. Fernandes 
has stated N. viridiflorus is a species which came into existence when 
Spain was joined to Africa, and it is most likely that N. jonquilla and N. 
viridiflorus had a common ancestor whose chromosome number was 14. 1 

This green species is a native of Morocco and Gibraltar where, dur¬ 
ing the summer months, the soil becomes hard and sunbaked. When 
the fall rains begin the bulbs start roots, and those of flowering size send 
up scapes but no leaves. The leaves spring up later and are narrow 
and rush-like in appearance, curling and twisting over the soil. The 
leaves usually are two in number from flowering bulbs, but rarely more 
than one from young bulbs. The scape grows six to eight inches tall 
by the time the first bud appears. It continues to elongate and may grow 
to 16 inches. The entire plant is slightly glaucous, or dusty, gray-green; 
however, variations have been found in cultivated plants where the 
flowers are a yellow-green. When observed under a lens one can easily 
detect that the glaucous appearance is due to tiny white dots on a green 
background. 

The anatomy of the flower is similar to that of the jonquils, but the 
perianth segments are very narrow and taper to sharp points which end 
in mucros, or white hook-like processes. These formations tend to hold 
the six segments closed and locked in place until all the flower organs 
are mature and ready to open. The hook-like processes are much 
more noticeable on N. viridiflorus blooms than on other species or 
hybrids of the genus because of their white color in contrast to the 
glaucous green coloring of the segments. The mucros on the three outer 
segments, the sepals, are more prominent than on the petals. The 
perianth tube is quite long and very slender, as is the pedicel which 
attaches the flower to the stem at the sheath site. The pedicel, stem, 
and leaves are all round, and it is difficult to tell the stem from a leaf 
after the flowers have faded. 
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In my collection of bulbs purchased from different sources, two dis¬ 
tinct forms have been noted. One form is larger than the other, and 
there is a difference in color and width of the perianth segments, size 
and shape of cup, and time of blooming. It is possible that one of these 
forms is the wild hybrid of N. serotinus and N. viridiflorus, found first 
near Gibraltar in 1883 by G. Maw as described by Dr. Frederick 
Meyer. 2 

The form which is a glaucous yellow-green (color similar to that of 
a ripe green gage plum) has a six-segmented, slightly flaring cup ap¬ 
proximately one mm. in length by 4 mm. in diameter. The perianth 
segments arc 3 mm. wide by 14 mm. long and are gracefully reflexed. 
The overall appearance is one of miniature proportions. The average 
scape length is about 10 inches at maturity, and usually there arc two 
or three flowers per scape. 

The other form is a glaucous, gray-green color, more luxuriant in 
growth and more prolific in bloom; its stature is of intermediate pro¬ 
portions. The average scape is about 16 inches tall and carries three 
to five Rowers. The perianth segments measure 2 mm. wide by 15 
mm. long and stand nearly at right angles to the cup, although the 
segments of some newly opened Rowers may tend to curl inward and 
forward when completely mature. The cup is one mm. deep by 5 
mm. in diameter, and instead of flaring outward is bowl-shaped or 
incurved at the rim. The six sections do not overlap at the base of 
the cup as do those of the yellow-green form. The overall appearance 
of the gray-green form is less graceful in stature than the yellow-green, 

Burbidgc and Baker contains an illustration which shows the rim 
of the six-segmented cup rolled back; :l however, the illustration is not 
clear as to whether the segmented cup is split to the base or entire. 
Neither of the forms in my collection have the edge of the cup rolled 
back. The six segments forming the cup arc split to the base of the 
cup, the split occurring at the midrib of each perianth segment. This 
feature, combined with the placement of an anther opposite each split, 
produces a starry effect — a delightful, delicate combination of yellow' 
and green. There was controversy among early writers concerning the 
anatomy of the cup. More recent writers think those who pictured the 
cup as entire never really saw or handled a fresh specimen. 

The bulbs arc long and narrow and closely resemble those of two- 
year-old seedlings, except that they are somewhat larger. The tunic or 
dark brown, scarious covering, glistens like those of the jonquilla. E. A. 
Bowles commented upon the shape and ascertained that it probably is 
a primitive characteristic. The shape may assist the bulbs to descend 
in the ground in order to obtain moisture. The neck of the bulb is 
quite long, and Dowries also suggested that this portion may serve as a 
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passageway for the scape to rise through the hot, sun-baked soil when 
the first autumnal rains descend on the heavy clay soil where they are 
native. 1 

When the scape, either fresh or spent, is removed at ground level the 
remaining portion elongates and will continue to grow slowly until 
spring, when it dies down along with the foliage. The stern of a scape 
cut at ground level in October was found to have grown eight inches 
by December 25. This elongation permitted photosynthesis to take 
place. Since the foliage is quite sparse the remaining portion of a 
severed scape must take on the function of the leaves. 

When the flowers first open the scent is similar to the jonquil, but in 
a few days the odor changes to one of a sweet mustiness. Jefferson- 
Brown describes the odor as having a tinge of sootiness, while W. E. 
Th Ingwersen calls it intoxicatingly sweet. 5 

Jefferson-Brown says, “It is characteristic of both N. viridiflorus 
and N. serotinus that bulbs never grow more than one leaf and when 
flowering dispense with even this one.” fi This has not been true of the 
forms of my stock. Some bulbs which flowered as early as late Sep¬ 
tember had two leaves plus lower elongated portion of scapes which 
had been severed, or scapes 16 inches long with seed pods on Christmas 
Day. On June 1 several bulbs still had leaves and stems the same 
length, 21 inches. It was difficult to tell the leaves from the stems. 

The culture of N. viridiflorus has not been difficult. Bulbs were 
planted in lean soil, clay mixed with a small amount of fine peat moss, 
as soon as received in early fall. Both lots had already formed roots 
enroute. After planting, the pots were placed in a pan of water and 
allowed to stand for several hours until soil was wet on top, then pots 
were sunk in peat moss in a cold frame which is located on the 
south side of the greenhouse where it receives full sun all day. The 
pots were not allowed to dry out between planting time and June when 
foliage dries off naturally. From June until late August the pots were 
not watered except for natural rainfall which has been very sparse in 
Indiana the past few years during the summer months. The soil became 
so dry and hard that it cracked and the sun beat relentlessly on the 
pots, but without fail, when late September arrived the flower scapes 
appeared, first on the gray-green form followed in about ten days by 
the smaller yellow-green form. No fertilizer was given at any time. 
Bulbs were left undisturbed until pots became crowded, then turned 
out of the pots and replanted in August, in the fall of 1966 roots had 
already begun to form when the division and repotting was done, but 
new growth came quickly, and plants were robust and floriferous. 
Some bulbs had three scapes. 

The pollen of N. viridiflorus was found to be 98.8 per cent mor- 
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phologically perfect. When cultured on a gelatin-sucrose medium 
52 per cent germinated in a two hour period. A successful cross was 
made using N. viridifiorus pollen on N. serotinus. Seeds were planted 
in the coldframe immediately upon ripening in January, 1966. They 
germinated readily and the leaves died off in early summer. In October, 
1966, the seedlings again started growth. One seed pod was undoubtedly 
the result of self-pollination this past season, and seeds were planted 
in February, 1967. 

Although N. viridifiorus might be considered insignificant when com¬ 
pared to the large and colorful modern hybrids, the pleasure derived 
from growing, blooming and studying a primitive species in a climate 
entirely foreign to its natural locale has been challenging and rewarding. 

1 M. J. Jefferson-Brown, The Daffodil, (London, no date), pp. 214-16. 

2 Frederick G. Meyer, “Narcissus Species and Wild Hybrids”, The American 
Horticultural Magazine, 45, No. 1, (Washington, D.C., Jan. 1966), p. 54. 

3 Burbidge and Baker, The Narcissus, Its History and Culture, (London, 1875), 
plate 44. 

4 E. A. Bowles, A Handbook of Narcissus, (London, 1934), p. 193. 

s W. E. Th Ingwersen, “The Dwarf-Growing Species of Narcissus”, 

The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, Royal Horticultural Society, (London, 
1951-2), p. 19. 

8 M. J. Jefferson-Brown, pp. 71-2. 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 

A weak point in the performance of some of our show judges is their 
reluctance to point score. A good deal of time and practice is devoted 
to developing this skill in our schools, but when close competition 
dearly calls for point scoring to determine a winner, judging teams 
are apt to take the easier path of concurring in a snap judgment. An 
approaching deadline for opening the show to visitors, and considera¬ 
tion of a hostess who is holding lunch far beyond the appointed hour, 
encourage haste and short cuts. The answer here is obviously sufficient 
judges and a realistic estimate of how long the judging will take. 

Some judges are seemingly not aware that point scoring is required 
for all flowers in seedling classes. This not only grades the flowers 
which are probably being seen by the judges for the first time, but 
also gives the exhibitor the benefit of several independent opinions on 
the merit of his work. The average score should be passed on to the 
exhibitor by noting it on the entry card. 

The scale of points for judging seedlings is the same as that used 
for single specimens, except that the 20 points allowed for conditioning 
are replaced by 20 points for distinction. Condition of a seedling at the 
time of judging is far less important than its other qualities, and the 
emphasis laid on distinction tends to discourage the naming and intro¬ 
duction of seedlings which arc indistinguishable from others already on 
the market. 


£ £ # 

Understanding the nature of a problem is a long stride towards its 
solution. The problem is why there are comparatively few daffodil 
shows in this country. The March Journal listed 27, although there 
w r ere doubtless others. But by any measurement that is few indeed 
for a flower which lends itself so well to exhibition, and which is bred 
so frequently for that single purpose. 

Some shows are well established and have a long life expectancy. 
Others which showed promise have languished and died. The number 
staged each year for the first time can be counted on one hand. Why? 
Among the reasons most frequently heard arc expense, the difficulty 
of securing sufficient judges, the care and feeding of judges, lack of 
interest, and vagaries of the weather which may force cancellation of 
a show after considerable expense has been incurred. 

Among the professed objectives of the Society as stated in its 
certificate of incorporation is il To encourage, coordinate, and sponsor 
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shows and exhibitions of daffodils.” This is a positive statement which 
places an obligation on the Society to do all within its power to eliminate 
or ease the obstacles to holding a show. 

Naturally the ADS is interested in more Society-approved shows, 
but these must come from a larger reservoir of garden club programs, 
daffodil days, non-competitive displays, and very small shows. It 
clearly seems to be the responsibility, and should be within the capa¬ 
bility, of the ADS to design a club program built around daffodils, to 
offer a list of speakers willing to volunteer their services within a rea¬ 
sonable radius, and to allow such speakers the use of a set of our 
slides without charge. 

The minimum requirements for an ADS-approved show are single 
stems and thrcc-of-a-kind in at least five divisions, to say nothing of 
a complement of judges. Doubtless even these modest restrictions 
are too much in an area so disadvantaged as to be thrilled with Van 
Sion, King Alfred, and Pheasant’s Eye, and to regard Unsurpassable and 
John Evelyn as the ultimate in modern exhibition types. Could not 
the ADS unbend and look benignly on a program which invited the 
members of a local club merely to bring whatever daffodils their 
gardens offered, these to be used by a speaker — preferably an ADS 
member, but whatever the community afforded would be acceptable—to 
discourse on the unexplored world of daffodils? 

The record does not reveal how many approved local or club shows 
were held; probably not many. The problem here seems to be that 
the effort and expense differ little from a larger show, but have to 
rest on the narrow base of a single club or community. Possibly it 
should be pointed out to show chairmen that expensive printed 
schedules are not necessary; two or three mimeographed sheets would 
do. Or the ADS could offer at cost a standard printed schedule of 
classes and rules which might be faced with a mimeographed sheet 
giving information as to the individual show. 

Parenthetically, should not the ADS by now have adopted a standard 
entry tag to supply to show committees at cost? 

Free quarters can usually be found: in a bank, YMCA, church 
parlor, or even a private home. A supermarket will lend coke bottles. 
There are few expenses which cannot be avoided by an economy-minded 
chairman, hut a small budget can usually be underwritten by a con¬ 
tribution for one or more garden clubs, an entry fee of 10 cents per 
exhibit, selling something, or even a small admission fee. The latter 
can be made more palatable by turning over any surplus to a local 
charity. 

It must daunt every club or committee struggling to win ADS recog¬ 
nition to realize that it must bring to its show three or six judges 
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qualified by the ADS to determine solemnly whether this Duke of 
Windsor is better than that one. And, of course, local pride must be 
sustained by lunch for all at the local country club. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about teams of three judges, but doubtless a small show 
could be judged as fairly, and certainly more quickly, by a single 
accredited judge than by a team, It is done overseas. As for the lunch: 
well, if its daffodils you are interested in, a couple of sandwiches 
and a dill pickle supplied by the show committee would serve the 
purpose and just might result in more daffodil shows. Probably what 
the judges would have at home. 

3j£ V VfL 

Three convention speakers whose talks are remembered most vividly 
were Guy L. Wilson at Washington in 1956, B. Y. Morrison at Dallas 
in 1960, and Harry J. Randall at Philadelphia in 1967. It is our mis¬ 
fortune that each of these men is no longer with us and that no record 
exists of their voices or what they said. It is no secret that only about 
10 per cent of our membership attends conventions, and it is more 
or less the same 10 per cent each year. So it must be concluded that 
comparatively few' members have had the experience of hearing and 
meeting even one of these tall figures of the daffodil world. In retro¬ 
spect, it was unfortunate that a public stenographer was not engaged to 
make a transcript of these talks for publication by the Society, so that 
all its members might benefit. 

But the warmth and humor of the individuals are largely lost when 
their remarks are reduced to the impersonal printed page. The tape 
recorder offers the nearest thing to the actual presence, and would be 
less expensive in the long run than a stenographic transcript. From 
tapes copy could be prepared for publication in the Journal and the 
tapes themselves might be loaned to regional meetings. There must 
be someone in the ADS who can speak the lingo of this electronic 
age sufficiently to purchase a recorder suitable for our needs, to see 
that it is fed tapes with the proper ipm, and to throw the switches neces¬ 
sary to make it start and stop. It is too bad that the 90 per cent are 
denied the rare moments the 10 per cent have enjoyed, especially when 
it would take so little effort to share them. 

j}t 3{e J): 

Avant garde members of the ADS have been known to sniff audibly 
at the attention or sight of the collar daffodils or—more properly—the 
split coronas. But one old conservative was once heard to say that 
before long some entrepreneur who gambles his livelihood on trends and 
tastes in daffodils would give the tribe a more seductive name, offer 
them with the same knowhow which makes necessities out of mint- 
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flavored shaving cream and hair oil for bald headed men-—and make 
his fortune. 

And so it has come to pass. We arc now offered the “charming new 
Butterfly Narcissus,” in particular the “stunning” new variety Jeanne 
d’Arc, a “spectacular beauty .... not only for the garden, but its 
orchid-like appearance makes it unsurpassed as a cut flower.” Jeanne 
d’Arc seems not to be recognized by the later Classified List, and 
there is an uneasy feeling that some plain Jane has been rechristened. 
!t was the fate of the Maid of Orleans to be burned at the stake, a 
destiny some fanciers may regard as more appropriate for her namesake. 


FASCIATION IN DAFFODILS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky . 

The phenomenon of fasciation is rarely seen in the daffodil. In fact, 
I have grown daffodils for over 25 years and this is the first season I 
found a fasciated stem growing in my garden. This particular stem of 
Coppersmith (2a) was so striking I have given it a thorough study. 

Fasciation is described as a common malfunction in plant stems result¬ 
ing in enlargement and flattening as if several stems were fused together. 
I have seen this malfunction in garden lilies, in which the malfunction 
is said to be caused by cold. I would not know what the explanation 
would be for this daffodil. Vine plants such as pumpkins and squash 
will frequently show this same sort of malfunction. 

In this specimen of Coppersmith there was the fusion of three stems. 
!t was 12 in. long, l-Vs in. across at the base, and % in. wide at the top 
of the sheath. Thickness of the stem was 14 in. At the top the sheath 
divided into three large flowers. The flower at the right was normal. 
The central flower looked as though it was a fusion of two flowers. 
There were 1 1 petals, and 10 stamens with plenty of pollen. One stigma 
was normal; one appeared to be undeveloped, while the third looked to 
be the fusion of three. The cup appeared to be the fusion of two. The 
flower on the left was mostly normal, but there was some malformation. 

This was the first season T have grown Coppersmith. The bulb was 
imported, and l don’t recall anything abnormal about the bulb at the 
time I planted it last autumn. 

I might add that Dunminning (2a) gave an abnormal flower which 
resembled fasciation. It also came from overseas and this was the first 
year for it here, but the extent of this malformation would not compare 
with that of Coppersmith. 
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WHAT WON AND WHERE 
IN THE 1967 SHOWS 

By Franklin D. Seney, Awards Committee Chairman 

The spring of 1967 was not uniformly kind to show daffodils. A few 
shows were canceled, some were smaller than usual, and others blos¬ 
somed in all their glory. But in spite of the weather daffodil devotees 
still had a wonderful time during the season, though the number of 
awards which were returned was large. 

This w'as a strange year for reverse bicolors. Even our redoubtable 
president, whose success with them is well known, could not muster a 
Maroon Ribbon entry in an early show. It appears that in continued cool 
weather the d type flowers will not reverse, and remain sulphur-colored 
1-n’s or 2fl’s. 

Santa Barbara, California: While the rest of us were shivering and 
hoping for a good season, the sixth show for daffodils in the Santa 
Barbara area opened February 25. The number of entries was a bit 
smaller than usual, but the quality was maintained. Ken Dorwin won 
the Gold Ribbon with Falstaff. the Silver Ribbon, the Rose Ribbon with 
a seedling of Galway x St. Issey, and the Green Ribbon. W. H. Roese 
won the White Ribbon with three blooms of Pastorale, and Ellen Dorwin 
received the Lavender Ribbon for specimens of canaliculatus, Tete-a- 
Tete, Pencrebar, Colleen Bawn and N. temtior. 

Birmingham, Alabama: The opening day of the Birmingham Show 
was March 15. Although slightly fewer in number this year, the entries 
were outstanding and came from as far away as 150 miles. The minia¬ 
ture section more than doubled this year and was most interesting to 
the show visitors. Outstanding varieties were Empress of Ireland, 
Cantatrice, Vulcan and Chemawa. The reversed bicolor varieties did 
better than elsewhere, with Bethany, Halolight and Limeade being out¬ 
standing, among others. Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Thompson were the 
recipients of the Society’s Lavender, Maroon, Silver and Red-White- 
Blue ribbons. Their Moonshot received the Gold Ribbon, and they won 
the White with three specimens of Corofin and the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon with Tanagra. 

Macon, Georgia: A severe cold spell caused cancellation of the House 
and Garden Club Show scheduled March 16. 

La Canada, California: The opening day of the Southern California 
Eleventh Annual Daffodil Show at Descanso Gardens was March 18. It 
attracted exhibitors from as far north as Twin Falls, Idaho, and 18,000 
people saw the show. Descanso continued its West Coast success, a fine 
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specimen of this variety winning the Gold Ribbon for William Hesse, 
who was also awarded the Rcd-White-Bluc Ribbon. Kenneth Dorwin 
was the successful exhibitor for the Quinn Medal. Mrs. Polly Anderson 
won the Miniature Gold Ribbon for a bloom of N. scaberulus and also 
the Silver Ribbon. William H. Roese was a triple winner, receiving the 
Purple Ribbon for five whites, the Maroon Ribbon and the Rose Ribbon 
for a seedling of Daydream x N. cyclamineus. 

Dallas, Texas: Fifteen thousand advance tickets for the 1967 Texas 
Daffodil Society Flower Show were sold, and about 20,000 people at¬ 
tended it on March 18 as a part of the Dallas Garden Center Show. The 
Quinn Medal was won by Mrs. James K. Kerr with a well-varied 
collection. Mrs. Kerr also received the Gold Ribbon for her specimen 
of Hugh Poate. Mrs. Herbert Wiggs won the Silver Ribbon, the Purple 
Ribbon with a collection of large-cupped varieties, and the Red-White- 
Bluc Ribbon. Winner of the Miniature Gold Ribbon was Mrs. W. D. 
Owen with a N. bulbocodium. 

Tunica, Mississippi: Mississippi’s State Daffodil Show opened its 
doors on March 23. Goldcourt, which in some years is outstanding, 
came into its share of glory by winning the Gold Ribbon for Mrs. W. W. 
May. Mrs. George Darby, Jr. received the Miniature Gold Ribbon for 
her Xit and also the Lavender Ribbon. Mrs. Paul Pattridge was the 
recipient of the Maroon Ribbon for Nampa, Honey bird, Nazareth, 
Limeade and Daydream. Mrs. C. H. McGee won the Silver Ribbon and 
the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. Mrs. Reuben Sawyer was awarded the 
Purple Ribbon for a collection of triandrus varieties. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas: The seventh show of the Arkansas Daffodil 
Society was held March 24. Mrs. Charles Dillard won both the Watrous 
Silver Medal and the Quinn Medal with very fine exhibits. Mrs. O. L. 
Atkinson won the Maroon Ribbon, the Rcd-White-Bluc Ribbon, and the 
Purple Ribbon with a collection of large-cupped varieties. She also 
received the Olive W. Lee Memorial Award for Shot Silk. Carl Amason 
was the wanner of the Lavender Ribbon and the Miniature Gold Ribbon 
with a bloom of Xit, The Gold Ribbon was awarded to Mrs. George 
H. Hartge, Jr., for her Fireproof, and Mrs. Tom Free was the recipient 
of the Silver Ribbon. The Rose Ribbon was won by Mrs. O. L. Fellers 
with her 2 -a seedling, No. 167. Mr. Amason also won the Laura Lee 
Cox Award for the best 3 ~b collection. There were 2,100 daffodils 
placed on display in addition to the regular classes. 

Nashville, Tennessee: The Ninth Annual Tennessee State Daffodil 
Show was advanced two weeks to March 25 because of a very early 
season. The show attracted many exhibitors and was as good size as 
ever, Mrs. Fort Linton won the Gold Ribbon for a bloom of Bush tit. 
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She also won the Silver Ribbon, the Red-White-Blue Ribbon, the 
Purple Ribbon for a collection of large-cupped varieties consisting of 
Festivity, Butterscotch, Descanso, Bethany, and Bushtit, and the Mrs. 
Paul Garrett Memorial Award for the best collection of five whites. 
Mrs. Fred Allen, Jr., won the Lavender Ribbon with N. tenuior, Hawera, 
Xit, N. watieri, and N. bulboeodium. 

Atlanta, Georgia: The Georgia Daffodil Society and Atlanta Garden 
Center show which was scheduled March 30 was cancelled because of 
bad weather. Better luck next season! 

Hughes , Arkansas: The Daffodil Show of The Spade and Dream 
Garden Club was held on March 30. An exhibit of specimens from 
Grant Mitsch was the center of attraction. This show is put on by a 
relatively small but dedicated group of daffodil growers. Mrs. Bert 
Pounccy, Jr., won the Gold Ribbon for a well-grown Ormeau and also 
the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. Mrs. Charles H. McGee w'on the Silver 
Ribbon and the Spade and Dream Garden Club Trophy for most horti¬ 
cultural blue ribbons. Mrs. W. N. Mallory’s three Galways received the 
White Ribbon. 

Memphis, Tennessee: The Tennessee State Daffodil Show of 1967, 
sponsored by the Memphis Garden Club, opened on April 1. Our 
reporter says the season came in like a giraffe and went out like a polar 
bear! C. H. McGee was the deservedly proud winner of the Gold 
Ribbon for Aircastle, which lasted and lasted. The winner of the Quinn 
Medal was Mrs. Richard D. Harwood, whose collection consisted of 
very fine flowers and included several good pinks. Mrs. McGee also 
won the Maroon Ribbon for Bethany, Daydream, Gleeful, Limeade, 
and Rushlight, and the Red-White-Bluc Ribbon. Mrs. Fort Linton was 
awarded the Silver Ribbon; Mrs. Reuben Sawyer won the Lavender 
Ribbon; Mrs. H. E. Stanford received the Purple Ribbon for a collection 
of triandrus varieties; and Mrs. Fred L. Bradley exhibited the winner for 
the Miniature Gold Ribbon, a handsome specimen of Hawera. 

Hampton, Virginia: The opening day for the Fifth Tidewater Virginia 
Daffodil Show was April 1. Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., won the Rose Ribbon 
for her seedling PM 657/3 (Carlton x Nampa). Miss Sarah Terry w r on 
the Silver Ribbon. The judges awarded the Gold Ribbon and the Mrs. 
Theodore Pratt Trophy to Bill Pannill for his specimen of Pinafore. Mr. 
Pannill also won the Purple Ribbon for Queenscourt, Burnished Gold, 
Lanena, Birthright, and David Bell and the Rcd-Whitc-Blue Ribbon. 
Frank Seney was the delighted recipient of the Quinn Medal. Mr. Scney 
also won the Lavender Ribbon and the Miniature Gold Ribbon for 
Halingy. 

Smyrna, Georgia: An intrepid band of flower lovers, the Whispering 
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Pines Garden Club Council, sponsored a daffodil show which began on 
April 6. By that time the Georgia cold spell had abated, and the show 
was well filled. Miss Pearl Baker won the Gold Ribbon with a specimen 
of Binkie, and the Silver Ribbon. Mrs. H. J. Eubanks was the award 
winner for the White Ribbon with three specimens of Thalia and also 
received the Lavender Ribbon for /V. bulbocodium var. conspicuus, N. 
canaliculatus, N. triandrus var. albus, Baby Moon, and N. tenuior. 

Salem, Virginia: The first flower show jointly sponsored by the 
Vallewe Garden Club and the patients in the U.S. Veterans Hospital 
was held on April 7 at the Veterans’ Hospital Auditorium. Last August 
the club and the agriculture greenhouse therapist of the hospital bought 
bulbs in all eleven divisions, and the veterans were encouraged to grow 
their entries for the show. There were also special arrangement classes 
for the lady veterans. Mrs. E. H. Moore won the Gold Ribbon with 
a fine specimen of Martha Washington. She also won the Silver Ribbon, 
and Mrs. J. L. Cabaniss won the White Ribbon with three stems of 
Geranium. Congratulations on a noteworthy show! 

Lookout Mountain, Tennessee: In spite of difficult weather, the 
Lookout Mountain Daffodil Show on April 4 and 5 had more entries 
than previous shows. Mrs. Jack Reddan won the Gold Ribbon with a 
handsome specimen of Kingscourt, and Mrs. Earl Drew won the Silver 
Ribbon and the White Ribbon for three stems of Lapford. Baby Moon, 
shown by Mrs. J. F. Peele, was the winner of the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon, and Mrs. John Walton was awarded the Green Ribbon for a 
fine collection of 12. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma: The first day of the Spring Flower Show and 
State Daffodil Show of the Muskogee Garden Club was April 8. This 
carefully planned show was a tribute to the new Garden Center in 
Muskogee. Mrs. S. F. Ditmars won the Quinn Medal with a fine col¬ 
lection of varieties. She also won the Gold Ribbon with Statue. The 
Silver Ribbon was won by Mrs. Eugene Rice. The best arrangement 
was entered by Mrs. Ted Schwachhofcr for a class entitled “Top Hat” 
requiring white daffodils. 

Gloucester, Virginia: The Annual Daffodil Show of the Garden Club 
of Gloucester is one of the established shows in the country, and this 
year they offered ADS awards for the first time. The Gold Ribbon was 
won by Mr. and Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., with a satiny Verona. 
Mrs. Webster Rhoads, Jr., received the Maroon Ribbon for a handsome 
collection of reverse bicolors. Miss Sarah Terry exhibited three blooms 
of Daydream which won the White Ribbon, and Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr. 
won the Green Ribbon in a well-filled class. Mrs. John Payne Robinson 
exhibited Xit, Jumblic, Cyclataz, N. canaliculatus and N. sea her ulus 
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which won her a well-deserved Lavender Ribbon, She also won the 
Silver Ribbon. 

Huntington, West Virginia: The Twenty-Fourth Standard Narcissus 
Show of the Huntington Council of Garden Clubs opened on April 8. 
The Council maintains its own daffodil display garden, and their sched¬ 
ule for this show included an entire section for high school gardeners. 


WINNERS OF THE QUINN 
AND WATROUS MEDALS 

The Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal 

Southern California Eleventh Annual Daffodil Show, La Canada — 
Kenneth Dorwin. 

Texas Daffodil Society Flower Show, Dallas — Mrs. James L. Kerr. 

Seventh Annual Show of the Arkansas Daffodil Society, Hot Springs — 
Mrs. Charles Dillard. 

Tennessee State Daffodil Show', Memphis — Mrs. Richard D. Harwood. 

Fifth Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Show, Hampton —Franklin D. Seney. 

Spring Flower and State Daffodil Show of the Muskogee Garden Club, 
Muskogee, Okla. — Mrs. S. F. Ditmars. 

Fourth Annual Kentucky Daffodil Show, Shclbyville — Mrs. Luther M. 
Wilson. 

Eighteenth National Capital Daffodil Show, Wheaton, Md. — Mrs, 
Robert W. Wheat. 

Western Reserve Daffodil Society Regional Show, Cleveland, Ohio — 
Prof. Larry Mains. 

Twelfth Annual Connecticut Daffodil Show, Greenwich — Mrs. Charles 
B. Scully. 

The Roberta C. Watrous Gold Medal 

Twelfth Annual National Convention Show, Philadelphia — Mrs. James 
F. Birchfield. 

The Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal 

Seventh Annual Show of the Arkansas Daffodil Society, Hot Springs — 
Mrs. Charles Dillard. 

Eighteenth National Capital Daffodil Show, Wheaton, Md,—Mrs. 
James F. Birchfield. 

Sixth Annual Daffodil Show of the Connecticut Horticultural Society, 
Hartford — Mr. and Mrs. John Larus. 
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Mrs. L. Boyd Smoot won the Gold Ribbon with Revelry, which was 
especially good in the cool weather. Mrs. Smoot also won the Silver 
Ribbon. Mrs. H. E. Duncan’s Hawera received the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon, and Mrs. B. H. Mott was awarded the Purple Ribbon for a 
collection of five stems of Silver Chimes. Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater won a 
blue ribbon for her seedling No. 1/3 (Fairy Tale x Matapan) and also 
set up an audio-visual exhibit on hybridization of daffodils. 

Covington, Virginia: The Thirteenth Daffodil Show of the Mountain 
River Garden Club was held April 14. Mrs. Margaret McDanald's 
Salmon Trout was exhibited at a club meeting on Tuesday and then 
went on to win the Gold Ribbon on Friday. Three fine blooms of 
Double Event won the White Ribbon and the Virginia Federation Award 
of Merit for Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Davidson, Jr. They were also the 
successful exhibitors for the Lavender Ribbon and the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon with Sun Disc. Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong won the Silver 
Ribbon, the Maroon Ribbon, the Red-White-Blue Ribbon and the 
Green Ribbon. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: The 1967 Daffodil Show sponsored by the Garden 
Center of Greater Cincinnati opened its doors on April 14. It turned out 
to be a much bigger exhibition than expected even though the weather 
was not favorable. Mrs. Philip Adams won the Gold Ribbon with 
Silken Sails. She was also the successful exhibitor for the Silver Ribbon, 
the Red-White-Blue Ribbon, and the White Ribbon for a trio of Rashee. 
Mrs. Eugene Kleiner won the Green Ribbon, and Mrs. Henry Hobson, 
Jr. won both the Miniature Gold Ribbon for a bloom of Xit, and the 
Lavender Ribbon. 

Shelbyville, Kentucky: The Fourth Annual Kentucky Daffodil Show 
April 14 attracted a large number of entries. The Quinn Medal was 
awarded to Mrs. Luther M. Wilson for a well-balanced collection. Dr. 
Robert Wilson won the Gold Ribbon for a bloom of Verona. Mrs. Fort 
Linton received the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Angel Tears, and also 
the Silver Ribbon, the Purple Ribbon for a Division II collection, and 
the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. A number of silver trophies were awarded, 
one of which was for a collection of ten varieties registered 25 or more 
years ago, won by Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas. Dr. Wilson also won a 
trophy for a collection of ten varieties registered in 1957 or later. 

Washington, D. C.: The Eighteenth National Capital Daffodil Show 
played host to a number of dignitaries who were en route to the ADS 
Convention. Mrs. Robert Wheat exhibited a fine collection of 24 to 
win the Quinn Medal and was awarded the Gold Ribbon for Arbar. 
She also won the Wheeler Trophy for three stems of the same variety, 
Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., won the Rose Ribbon for a beautiful 
seedling, her HB/TA1 (Honey Bells x N. triambus concolor. ) She also 
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won the Purple Ribbon for a collection of trumpets and the Silver 
Ribbon. Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., received the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. 
Mrs. James F. Birchfield won the Watrous Silver Medal and the Minia¬ 
ture Gold Ribbon for a bloom of Xit. Mrs. Thomas Offutt was awarded 
the Lavender Ribbon for her miniature collection. 

Nashville , Indiana: April 15 was the date for the Seventh Annual 
Daffodil Show of the Brown County Garden Club. Richard Hendrick¬ 
son exhibited a bloom of Aircastle to which the judges awarded the 
Gold Ribbon, repeating the success of this flower here and abroad. Mr. 
Hendrickson also w r on the Silver Ribbon and the White Ribbon for 
three stems of Daydream. 

Dayton, Ohio: The Fifteenth Annual Flower Show of the Dayton 
Council of Garden Clubs, in which daffodil classes predominated, was 
held April 15 and 16. The cover of their schedule included an amusing 
line drawing by Mrs. S, D. Mullen of a group of people looking at the 
various types of spring bulbs which were bigger in the drawing than 
the observers. Mrs. Alfred Hanenkrat’s Enniskillen took the Gold 
Ribbon, and Mrs. Harry Wilkie received the Miniature Gold Ribbon for 
Bobbysoxer, the Silver Ribbon, and the Purple Ribbon for a large- 
cupped collection. She also exhibited a collection consisting of N. rupi- 
cola, N. triandrus albas, Bobbysoxer, Mite, and Xit which w r on the 
Lavender Ribbon. 

Baltimore, Maryland: The Maryland Daffodil Society held its forty- 
fifth show opening on April 19 in the magnificent premises of the Balti¬ 
more Museum of Art. There was a nostalgic note to this one, since next 
year the show will be held elsew'hcre. Mrs. Thomas W. Smith won the 
Lavender Ribbon with Snipe, Xit, Quince, Cobweb, and Angie. She also 
received the McKean-Meire Medal for having the most horticultural blue 
ribbons. Mrs. Quentin C. Erlandson received the Red-White-Blue 
Ribbon and the Mrs. Duncan K. Brent award for best-miniature-in¬ 
show. Mrs. Fredrick J. Viele won the Gay award for the best standard 
daffodil in the show with a fine bloom of My Love and also the Mary¬ 
land Daffodil Society Medal for the best collection of twelve, three stems 
each, in four divisions. Mrs. Thomas W. Offutt won the George Heath 
Award for the three best blooms of one variety. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The City of Brotherly Love not only pro¬ 
duced a fine convention but also a beautiful show on April 20 and 21, 
filled with superlative flowers. There were educational exhibits from 
Mrs. Lionel Richardson, Grant E. Mitsch, P. deJagcr & Sons, Inc., G, 
Zandbergen-Terwegen, and Charles H. Mueller. Mrs, Rowland Timms 
staged an exhibit of “Parents of the New Daffodils.” Mrs. Howard B. 
Bloomer, Jr. ? was awarded the Gold Ribbon for a fine bloom of My 
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Love and the Purple Ribbon for a collection of fine pink varieties. Mrs, 
James F. Birchficld won the Roberta C. Watrous Gold Medal, which is 
only awarded once a year, for a varied collection of twelve miniatures. 
She also received the Miniature Gold Ribbon. A lovely seedling of 
Murray Evans’, No. P-G7-3, received the Rose Ribbon. Mr. and Mrs. 
William O. Ticknor exhibited the winning Lavender Ribbon collection, 
and Wells Knierim won the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. Competition was 
very keen in the class for twenty-four varieties for which the American 
Horticultural Society Silver Medal was offered as the entries were out¬ 
standing. Dr. William A. Bender won the medal and also the ADS Silver 
Ribbon. 

Norristown, Pennsylvania: The Norristown Garden Club presented 
their twenty-second Annual Daffodil Show on April 25 and 26. An 
extensive pegboard display showed various types of markers suitable for 
garden use. Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes won the Silver and Gold ribbons 
with a well-grown bloom of Daviot which is a favorite of many. Mrs. 
William Schwartz, Jr., exhibited three blooms of another favorite, Canta- 
tricc, which won for her the White Ribbon. Miss Anne Sangree won 
the Rcd-Whitc-Bluc Ribbon for Festivity, Lconainc, Dream Castle, 
Daydream, Finch. 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: The Thirty-first Annual Daffodil Show 
of the Chambersburg Garden Club opened April 25. A replica of a 
town landmark, the Fountain in the Diamond, was erected in the show¬ 
room in memory of soldiers of six American wars. In spite of difficult 
weather the show was a large one. Mrs. Owen Hartman won the Gold 
Ribbon with Eminent, and Richard Ezell won the White Ribbon with 
three flowers of Slieveboy. The Silver Ribbon was also won by Mrs. 
Hartman. The show included several educational exhibits, including a 
very fine one by Dr. William A. Bender entitled “ The Oracle at Daffi,” 
which included symposium favorites and information about joining the 
Society. 

Emmorton, Maryland: On April 26 the Harford County Daffodil 
Show opened, and because of the late date many varieties appeared on 
the show bench which are not normally seen. Dr. Harold King staged 
an exhibit of photographs, charts, drawings, and a number of specimens. 
Mrs. Frederick J. Viclc won the Gold Ribbon with Corofin, illustrating 
the success of good established varieties. Mrs. Vicle also won the Minia¬ 
ture Gold Ribbon with N. triandrus alb us, the Silver Ribbon, the White 
Ribbon with three stems of Purity, and the Lavender Ribbon. 

Downington, Pennsylvania: The Flower Show of the Garden Class of 
The Women’s Club of Downington, in which daffodils predominated, 
was held April 16. Mrs. C. B. Spencer won the Gold Ribbon and the 
Green Ribbon of the Society. Mrs. Lawrence Billau was awarded the 
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Silver Ribbon, and Mrs. William Batchelor won the Red-White-Blue 
Ribbon as well as the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Pixie. Mrs. Robert 
Drake won the White Ribbon for three specimens of Martha Washing¬ 
ton. The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania gave a Silver Award 
for the club’s conservation project, Sanctuary Park Wildlife Preserve. 

Islip, New York: As the season progressed, the Long Island Daffodil 
Show opened its doors on April 28. The weather had been very ab¬ 
normal, and even the day before the show sleet and snow fell. Never¬ 
theless there was a surprising number of good entries. The educational 
part of the show included a demonstration of the ADS point scoring 
system. Mrs. Paul Bigelow won the Gold Ribbon with Trousseau. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles D. Webster exhibited three stems of Thistle Dew' which 
won the White Ribbon, and they also amassed the greatest number of 
blue ribbons for the Silver Ribbon. Mrs. William Traxler’s N. triandrus 
albus found favor with the judges for the Miniature Gold Ribbon. 

Cleveland, Ohio: The large plant room of the Garden Center, with 
floor-to-ceiling glass on two sides and potted plants between the exhibit 
tables, was the setting for the Western Reserve Daffodil Society Midwest 
Regional Daffodil Show. This show opened on April 29, five days after 
a devastating snow. The ardor of the Cleveland daffodil growers was not 
dimmed, however, and they managed to have a fine show. The star of this 
one was the “dark horse” of the June Journal, Professor Larry Mains, 
who captured both the Quinn Medal and the Gold Ribbon for Rockall, 
which was one of the twenty-four in his Quinn exhibit. Hawera won the 
Miniature Gold Ribbon for Mrs. A. E. Hanenkral. The genial chairman 
of this show. Wells Knierim, who is tireless in his efforts for photo¬ 
graphing, judging, exhibiting, and talking about daffodils, was awarded 
the Silver Ribbon, the Purple Ribbon for a collection of fine jonquilla 
varieties, and the Rose Ribbon for his H-18 fWahkeena x Bonnington). 

Greenwich, Connecticut: The Twelfth Annual Connecticut Daffodil 
Show was held May 2, Mrs. Donald Miller won the Society’s Gold 
Ribbon for her specimen of Daviot; Mrs. Charles B. Scully was the 
recipient of the Quinn Medal; and the best miniature in the show, which 
won the Miniature Gold Ribbon, was N. triandrus albus, shown by Mrs. 
Hugh G. Petersen, Jr., who was also the winner of the Maroon Ribbon. 
Mrs. Colby Chester took the Red-White-Blue Ribbon and the Silver 
Ribbon for most blue ribbons. The Purple Ribbon was won by Mrs. 
William B. Weaver, Jr., and Mrs. Pancoast Rcath showed the winning 
collection of miniatures for the Lavender Ribbon. 

Hartford , Connecticut: The Sixth Annual Daffodil Show of The Con¬ 
necticut Horticultural Society opened on May 4 when daffodils else¬ 
where were becoming a memory. A cool spring resulted in entries of 
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excellent quality, and Daviot won the Gold Ribbon for Mr, and Mrs. 
John Larus. Our former president and his lady also won the Watrous 
Silver Medal and the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Halingy. The Rev. 
J. B. Shannon was the recipient of the Silver Ribbon, and Mrs. C. H. 
Anthony won the White Ribbon for her three blooms of Leeuwenhorst. 
Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr., won both the Green Ribbon and the Lavender 
Ribbon. The Laruses, in addition to their efforts as exhibitors, set up a 
special educational display of miniatures and intermediates. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky . 

The daffodil season is long gone by, but there are those memories. 
There were those joys and those disappointments. Rosalie Dillard of 
Gurdon, Ark., is representative of those experiencing a wonderful sea¬ 
son. She won the Quinn Award and the Watrous Award in the spring 
show in her area. Her entries for the Watrous class may be of interest 
to the reader. They were Little Gem, Sundial, Mite, N. bulbocodium, 
Tete-a-Tete, N. x tenuior, N. triandrus albus, N. jonquilla, Canaliculatus, 
W. P. Milner, Jumblie, and Mary Plumstead. This is a most difficult 
class to win. 

She also gave us a report on the toughness of “Hoop Petticoat” (TV. 
bulbocodium). It first bloomed on Jan. 8, went through a freeze, and 
warm weather revived it. Another freeze came along and the little flower 
drooped, covered with ice. After two days warm weather came again, 
the flower revived and was as pretty as ever. A third freeze came and 
went, and by this time the flower was beginning to show its age. It was 
not completely gone, however, until January 28. 

if $ 

Ruth Johnson of Leawood, Kans., reported seeing daffodils at 
Mexico City last January. She also reports on a problem in growing 
miniature daffodils. Quite often in her section of Kansas there is not 
much protective snow, and the freezing and thawing often will heave 
out the tiny bulbs. Perhaps the solution for this would be a eoldframe 
with some protection in the form of a cover. 

v*{ .|W 
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Tom Martin of Ashland, Va., reported that N. poeticus Flore Pleno 
blasted year after year near Staunton in his state. The bulbs were re¬ 
planted along a small stream, and later he sold thousands of blooms 
for use on Memorial Day. Moisture and coolness were most essential. 
He also reported Van Sion in the same location does well on occasions. 
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Sometimes it come with an unsplit trumpet, fully double and showing 
almost no green. The writer recalls a season in his locality where Van 
Sion came without any green, and he found it to be a lovely plant. 

*!* * 1 * •{• 

Bernice Ford of Clifton Forge, Va., gave a report on a marvellous 
project. The Roanoke garden clubs gave many bulbs to the local 
Veterans Hospital, and the patients of the hospital had their own 
show. This was a wonderful project. This may suggest to daffodil 
growers a means of disposing of their surplus bulbs. 

* * * 

Sue Robinson of Palmer, Va., had much in the way of spring 
activity. She participated in three shows and was sweepstakes winner 
in one. She also reported much activity of her local club in a daffodil 
show. This is one example of what can be done on the local level. 
Somewhere along the way she won the Virginia Federated Garden Club 
Award for growing the most American daffodil originations. 

.<» a 
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Tn recent years there has been much interest shown in daffodils from 
the Green Island x Chinese White cross. Varieties and seedlings of this 
cross grew quite well for Marie Bozievich at Bethesda, Md., this year. 

& * # 

Glenn Dooley had read in an overseas magazine that nine different 
viruses have been isolated. This study is being carried out by the 
Glasshouse Crops Research institute in England. Apparently yellow 
stripe is the most important one, easily recognized by yellow stripes of 
varying lengths on the leaves. It was also reported that “poke weed” 
is a carrier of virus. The writer of the article was less encouraging when 
he reported that most stocks of narcissus are virus infected. It is his 
thinking that yellow stripe is the most dangerous, and the best treatment 
of an infected plant is to destroy it. 

■i* *1* v 

Apparently a fine daffodil season was enjoyed this past spring by our 
Kansas growers. Grace Parks of Ottawa and Ethel Martin of Lawrence 
gave good reports. The latter says Ave, Wedding Bell, Greeting, St. 
Keverne, Ulster Prince, Galw'ay, Ballygarvey, Poiindra and Sun 
Chariot were outstanding. Most of us in the southeast suffered from 
hard freezes that ripped across the blooming season. The red-cup la 
varieties were mostly damaged in the writer’s garden. 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

1967 Rose Ribbon Winners . 

Information has been received about six Rose Ribbon winners in 
1967 shows. At Santa Barbara, Calif., Feb. 25, a self-yellow 2 a from 
Galway x St. Issey won for Ken Dorwin. This was a 5-year-old seed¬ 
ling; the number was not reported. 

Arkansas Daffodil Society, Hot Springs, March 24: Seedling No. 167, 
Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Camden. “The seedling was a beautiful 2a, medium 
to deep yellow self. Very much like Grant Mitsch’s Butterscotch. The 
cup was saucer-shaped, with rounded overlapping perianth at perfect 
right angles to the cup. Good texture, smooth.” 

Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society, Hampton, April 15, Mrs. P. R. 
Moore, Jr.: Seedling PM 657/3, a 2 a from Carlton x Nampa. “It was a 
dear, deep yellow, medium size, nicely proportioned bloom with good 
pose which needed very little grooming.” 

Washington Daffodil Society, Wheaton, Md., April 15, Mrs. George 
D. Watrous, Jr.: HB/TA No. 1. This was a small yellow triandrus 
hybrid of good form from Honey Bells x N. triandrus concolor (auran- 
tiacus). The cross was made in 1962 and this bulb had bloomed for 
the first time in 1966. This year there were two bloom stems, one with 
three florets and one with two. 

Philadelphia, April 20, Murray W. Evans, Corbett, Ore. Seedling 
P-G7-3, a pale 6a of beautiful form. This bloom was brought from 
Oregon by Bill Pannill, who characterized it as a reverse bicolor; the 
parentage was not reported. 

Western Reserve Daffodil Society, Cleveland, Ohio, April 29, Wells 
Knierim: Seedling H-I8, from Wahkeena x Bonnington. “A straight- 
cupped 2b, deep yellow cup of good contrast, from a group of bulbs 
which Murray Evans gave me two years ago.” 

Our president, Bill Pannill, was winner in a class for a group of 
three seedlings at the Garden Club of Virginia Daffodil Show in Peters¬ 
burg on April 5. His group consisted of two from Eastern Moon x 
Chinese White (No. B 3/1 and B 3/4) and a brilliant and well-formed 
bloom from Ceylon x Jezebel, No. A 1/3. 

A Novice Reports. 

In addition to the information about her Rose Ribbon seedling, 
Mrs. Moore wrote: “This is the first year that I have had a seedling 
bloom, and knowing how tiny those bulbs were two years ago I was 
amazed to have any blooms. There w'ere 24 blooms from 5 crosses, 
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and, novice that I am, I thought all of them except one were very good 
. . . There were seven blooms from the Carlton x Nampa cross. They 
were all quite nice flowers and it was interesting how different they 
were. There were two pale 2n’s which didn’t reverse, perhaps because 
of the weather, one 2d, one deeper yellow 1 a with a frilled trumpet, 
two l/?’s, one with a long narrow trumpet and the other with a larger 
trumpet which was fluted. 

“I’m sure my experiences are only good for how not to plant and 
exhibit seedlings. I feel that what luck I have had this year has 
been “fool’s luck,” but I hope it has taught me some lessons for the 
future. In the fall of 1965 I planted some bulblets (not as large as 
marbles) only a few inches apart, expecting to dig and replant this 
year and perhaps have a few blooms next year. When the foliage came 
up this year I wasn’t sure I’d be able to tell one bulb from the other 
when I lifted them, as they were so close together and there had been 
some “splits.” That worry is now past because they have all been dug 
. . . My space is so limited that I really shouldn’t get started in any 
project like this, but now I’m fascinated with it and I’m sure I’ll con¬ 
tinue and add a few more each year.” 

“Developing a Daffodil.” 

This was the title given to an extremely effective educational exhibit 
at the Harford County Daffodil Show, Abingdon, Md., last April. The 
following description is condensed from the report submitted by Mrs. 
Frederick J. Viele on behalf of the committee staging the exhibit: 

The exhibit was shown on a large olive-green screen banked with 
boxwood plants. The illustrated sequence began with an enlarged line 
drawing of yellow cardboard showing the anatomy of a daffodil flower 
in three parts: one, cross-section of flower identifying anther with 
pollen, stigma, pistil, and ovary; 2, emasculated flower showing pollen 
being applied to stigma; 3, the ripening seed pod. A second enlarged 
line drawing depicted the roots of one-year, two-year, and thrce-ycar- 
old seedlings, with emphasis on the contractile roots of the latter which 
pull the bulb down into the soil. 

Next a series of photographs in color illustrated the actual cross- 
pollinating of Malvern Gold, seed parent, with Garden Queen, pollen 
parent. A scries of photographs showed: 1, the pollen parent ready for 
removal of an anther; 2, application of pollen to the stigma of the seed 
parent; 3, method of protecting the stigma of the seed parent from 
further natural pollination by a wax paper cap; 4, seedlings in their 
third year. All photographs were mounted on dark green cardboard, 
giving a delightful contrast with the yellow of the daffodils. 

Three greatly enlarged daffodil blooms cut from yellow cardboard 
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served as background for the next section, which illustrated with cut 
blooms two ways in which new varieties develop. First were shown 
two parent blooms, Binkie and Mabel Taylor. Next, nine different 
seedling blooms from their crossing. Development by mutation was 
illustrated by blooms of Elvira, Cheerfulness, and Yellow Cheerfulness. 
(Yellow Cheerfulness was a sport from Cheerfulness, which in turn was 
a sport from Elvira.) 

Still another section displayed daffodil parents Chinese White 
and Green Island with some of their named offspring, sent from 
Oregon by Grant E. Mitsch. 

The Binkie x Mabel Taylor cross was made by Dr. Harold S. King, 
who not only supplied blooms but worked with the committee step 
by step in planning and carrying out the exhibit. 

—Roberta C. Watrous 


A PLEA FOR THE POETS 

By Venice Brink, Nashville , III . 

Driven from their one-time honorable and extensive realm in the 
world of daffodils by the henchmen of Ignorance and Prejudice, the 
noble poets have indeed fallen from one-time eminence. Even their once 
poor relations, the tazettas, are now in better standing, having enlisted 
a force of supporters who battle for them with no mean enthusiasm, 
and arc about to restore them at least in some measure to their lost 
estate. 

In very truth, the poets are in a perilous plight, most of their former 
champions mute. But I will raise their standard, my scriptorial blunder¬ 
buss is at the ready, and I shall let fly and show no quarter. 

Seriously, the present status of the poets should cause daffodil lovers 
to do some soul-searching. A rapidly growing new generation of daffo¬ 
dil fans is coming on who know them not, since they have had but 
the barest chance of acquaintance. Apparently this condition is not 
solely an American phenomenon, but seems to be prevalent the daffodil 
world over, regardless of cause. 

How many poets have you seen in shows this year? How many poets 
are you growing? How many poets arc listed in the catalogs you see? 
It is an uncommon show in America (and apparently elsewhere, too) 
which has more than a half dozen entries of poets, and it is usually a 
safe bet that nine-tenths of them will be Actaea, which is anything but 
a show flower, and to my knowledge has never won against a good 
Nightingale or Edwina, both just as early as Actaea. 

Not being an accredited ADS judge, I quote from a judge of 
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considerable standing, Alec Gray. “Guess what variety we found in 
the poeticus class? Yes, you are right, it was Actaeal One gets sick to 
death of this sort at shows; it never was a show flower, even when it 
was introduced over 30 years ago. It is not too bad when it first 
opens, but after a day or so the petals twist, and it becomes wingy.” 
(In the 1959 RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, page 123.) 

Tn the catalogs it is no better. The novice enthusiast who has seen 
almost no poets in the shows (and not likely many more in gardens) 
will peruse the catalogs and conclude that poets are a great rarity. 
If he finds four listed it is exceptional, and if he finds none, even that 
is hardly exceptional. An examination of the Classified List shows that 
since 1950 18 poets have been registered, and five since 1960, I 
believe a couple more registrations have occurred since, but are not 
yet in the book. Broadly speaking, Guy L. Wilson was the last noted 
breeder of poets; he was the last person to register as many as five. 
I believe Edwin C, Powell was the only American of the past to register 
a poet; his Pcntucket is the only one to be widely grown. What has 
happened, and why this change from former days when dozens of poets 
were well known, and a number were top ranking flowers? 

In America we have seen a steady growth of interest in daffodils, 
and a corresponding accession of devotees, witness the founding and 
growth of ADS. Most of our novices have become interested through 
shows, public and private gardens, and catalogs. Nine-tenths of 
American shows, and perhaps others too, are scheduled as near the 
peak of bloom as possible, for what are usually very good reasons. The 
chief one is that most of our shows are planned and staged by rather 
small groups of enthusiasts who have no vast number of gardens from 
which to draw, and who earnestly seek to make a good showing with 
what they have. With this laudable aim in view, show dates must be 
set to try for the most possible entries, a side effect being that seldom 
are any but the earliest poets in bloom then, and it is most unusual 
when the division is well represented. 

Likewise, most parks and other public plantings, most daffodil test 
gardens, and large private collections open to the public draw the 
greatest number of their visitors at about the peak of bloom. A few 
fortunate novices have met poets in unusual gardens, or have visited 
the usual ones late in the daffodil season. 

So far the causative factors enumerated are certainly not a reflection 
of dark misdeeds on the part of anyone, but at this point in my little 
production, enter the henchmen of the twin ogres. Ignorance and 
Prejudice. Our hopeful beginner eagerly seeks to learn all about the 
culture and kinds of daffodils from sources he considers authoritative, 
both written and verbal. In such he will find precious little about the 
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poets, and all too often what he finds must give him the impression that 
Division IX consists of a few cultivars so nearly alike that one will do; 
that they grow poorly, increase slowly, are not long for this world, must 
be constantly pampered, and are usually subject to the vagaries of clime 
and weather. In short, that with a maximum of effort he will receive a 
minimum of bloom. Too often the “expert” did not wish to betray his 
ignorance of the subject, and reacted by throwing out a smokescreen of 
verbiage consisting of 1 per cent experience and 99 per cent hearsay. 

I am told occasionally that we of the daffodil realm in America are 
too much influenced by those who tend to judge a daffodil only by its 
size or its price tag. And while I have not met any such, perhaps my 
personal acquaintance is not as extensive as it should be, and perhaps 
there are some in our midst who consider the acquisition of an expensive 
bulb as a status symbol. Be that, as it may, certainly in the last 20 years 
Mother Nature and the breeder's art have produced their most numerous 
and notable deviations from former norms in Divisions I, II, III, and 
TV, which may have led to an over-emphasis on those divisions. This 
in turn has led to a still greater effort to produce cultivars in those more 
market-worthy divisions at the expense of the rest. 

It has also been said that commercial growers do not like to grow 
or handle poets because of their long-necked small bulbs, which do not 
fare well in mechanized growing and shipping. This, however, is only 
partly correct. All poet bulbs do not fit that description, neither do 
growers hesitate to handle long-necked small bulbs in other divisions 
when they find a demand—the customer simply pays a higher price. 
This is true of Division IH, and if there were a popular demand for poets 
they would be offered. 

The canard that poets arc too alike and present no striking differences 
can be refuted easily by comparing any ten poets, and then in turn 
comparing any ten Ic/’s. The result will be an eye opener. Their period 
of bloom lasts from midseason to extra late, their stems vary from 6 
inches to 22, overall diameter from one inch to four, perianth segments 
come in a half dozen different shapes, and eye color may be solid red 
or green or varied with bands of orange or yellow in varying combi¬ 
nations. 

To some extent the causes 1 have listed arc producing a vicious 
cycle. If it is to be broken, positive action must be undertaken. I 
suggest a program of education emphasizing variety descriptions, and 
including all possible information. 1 believe that the largest possible 
number of poets should be planted in all test gardens and all large 
bulb plantings in which ADS members have any part. I also suggest 
educational exhibits of poets and also other late-season daffodils at 
places where they will likely be seen by people — all with the idea 
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CHICHESTER ROAD CHECK-OFF 

From the Typewriter of George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director 

George, the Compliant Computer, found himself with 37 seconds 
of unprogrammed time the other day and used it to bring out a new 
edition of the Daffodil Data Bank. This one contains some 6,000 
entries, for each of which the seed and pollen parents are named, along 
with the name of the breeder, classification and color code, season of 
bloom, relative height, chromosome count, fertility, and date of intro¬ 
duction. 

Eventually someone will tell George that his activities for the ADS 
arc called moonlighting and he will charge for his time, which during 
regular business hours is $25 an hour and a print-out takes about an 
hour. Since his diet is the contribution of one of our members, the only 
charge for a print-out is $7.50 w'hich goes to pacify a shadowy figure 
who knows how to make George perforin. 

Orders for a print-out accompanied by a check for $7.50 payable 
to the ADS may be sent to the Executive Director or made payable to 


of promoting an increased acquaintance with Division IX. 

In the present system of classification, IX is the only division in which 
a blood test is laid down as a prerequisite for inclusion. I do not hear 
any protests that Division 1 contains some plants that are not simon- 
pure Ajax, and it is well known that some notable trumpets have some 
poeticus blood in their vascular systems and pedigrees. This does not 
seem to upset anyone, and a standard based on measurement appears 
to be satisfactory. 

In the last 20 years or so a number of Dutch breeders have registered 
certain of their seedlings as poets, including, for example: Margaret 
Mitchell, Grocnloo, Sabina and Louky. These, however, have been 
reclassified as 3 b because in blood they were not simon-pure poets, 
though in appearance they were. Mr. Culpepper’s Snow Gem would 
fall in this group, too. Alec Gray, whom I quoted before, continued: 
“I will stick my neck out to the extent of suggesting that it is time we 
revised the definition of Division IX so that it can incorporate some 
of the borderline cases which are now forced into Division HI. 

Well, I would not quarrel with the purists if they desired to keep 
part of a division for poets of provably unmixed blood. I feel, however, 
there is a place for another subdivision for others not so, but which 
do plainly show the characteristics of the species, as is the case in 
Divisions V, VJ, VII and VIII. 
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Mrs. Penny Werntz, 1644 Northwest Drive, Des Moines IA 50310 
and sent directly to her. 

& if: * 

Aside from the Data Bank, George also has a complete record of 
the ADS membership which is updated at the end of each calendar 
quarter. Not long thereafter the Society’s office receives a set of pres¬ 
sure-sensitive labels arranged by states. These labels are available to 
regional vice presidents of the various regions who iind them convenient 
and up-to-date for mailing regional newsletters and notices to their 
members. The labels are stripped from wax sheets and merely applied 
to the mailing piece. No charge is made for these labels as long as 
requests do not exceed once in any quarter. 

■i. <A> WtV 

v 

Members who are not directors have little chance to make their 
voices heard in the councils of the Society. About their only oppor¬ 
tunity is the rather perfunctory annual meeting of the members held 
at each convention, as required by the by-laws for the election of certain 
officers. 

Most of the Society’s business is transacted at the fall meeting of 
the directors, which will be held this year at Birmingham on Oct. 14. 
In advance of this meeting a report will be mailed to the directors by 
the Executive Secretary, and any members who wishes to have a 
matter considered by the directors is invited to send a statement to 
the Executive Director no later than Oct. 1 so it can be placed on the 
docket. 

sfs # # 

The only issue of the Daffodil Journal which is out of print is 
that for March, 1966. There are occasional calls to round out sets, 
especially by educational institutions. Members who have a copy of 
that issue for which they no longer have need arc urged to send it to 
the Society’s office rather than destroy it. 

# * * 

The office now has on hand good used copies of the RHS Year Book 
for 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1958, 1962, 1963, and 1964. The first 
four are $3 each, 1958 and 1963 are $2.50 each, and 1962 and 1964 
are $2 each, all postpaid. There are also available a few copies of the 
scarce Daffodil Year Books of 1937 and 1938 issued by the American 
Horticultural Society under the editorship of B. Y. Morrison. These 
arc in paper at $1 each, postpaid. 
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ROSTER OF SPECIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

Listed here are the names of the Society's Life, Contributing, and 
Sustaining members, grouped together in recognition of the help such 
memberships render the ADS. Addresses will be found in the following 
listing of all members by states. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Carl R. Amason, Ark. 

Mrs. William M. Beury, Md. 

Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., Va, 
Allen W. Davis, Oregon 
Mrs. Francis E. Field, N. C. 
Matthew Fowlds, Oregon 
Mrs. William J. Fuller, Ohio 
Miles B. Hatch, Wash. 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, N. Y. 
Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, Ohio 


Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., Va. 

Mrs. J. D. Lester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Turner G. Morehead, Sr., Miss. 
Miss Abbie J. Parsons, Ohio 
Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, S. C. 

Mrs. C. H- Sample, N. Y. 

Rev, Jones B. Shannon, Mass. 

Mrs. William R. Taylor, Conn. 

Miller Thompson, Ga. 

Mrs. John Tyssowski, Va. 

Mrs. John B. Veach, N. C. 

John W. Warrington, Ohio 
George C. Watson, Va. 

Mrs. Wm. B. Weaver, Jr., Conn, 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. Raymond C. Allen, Ohio 
Mrs. C. M. Bittle, Ark. 

Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, Ohio 
Mrs, Phil Dickens, Ind. 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Md. 
Miss Eleanor Hill, Okla. 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, Kans. 
Dr. Harold S. King, Md. 


Mrs. Fort Linton, Tenn. 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Conn. 
Larry P. Mains, Penn. 

William G, Pannill, Va. 

Mrs. Hugh G. Petersen, Jr., Conn. 
Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Penn. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Smith, Md. 

Rolf E. Sylvan, Mass. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, W. Va, 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Edwin J. Beinecke, Conn. 

Dr. William A. Bender, Penn, 

Mrs. Reginald Blue, Ohio 
Mrs. John B. Capen, N. J. 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, La. 

Mrs. E. A. Conrad, Mass. 

Mrs, C. M. Gooch, Tenn. 

Jan de Graaff, Oregon 
Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, Texas 
Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Conn, 
Keith Keppel, Calif. 

* Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, D, C. 
Mrs. Sam Lasker, N. Y. 

* John R. Larus, Conn. 

* George S. Lee, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs, Goethe Link, Ind. 

Mrs, Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., W, Va 
Mrs, Littleton H. Mears, Va, 

Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon 


Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, Wash. 
Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr,, Conn. 
Richard L. Nowadnick, Wash. 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, N. Y. 

* Carey E. Quinn, Md. 

Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, Mo. 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. S. Simms, Ga. 

Mrs. James O. Smith, Texas 
Mrs. G. Bonner Spearman, Ga. 
Mrs. Merrill Stout. Md. 

Walter E. Thompson, Ala. 

Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, Ala, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, Ga. 
Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Va. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr,, D. C. 

* Willis H. Wheeler, Va. 

Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Texas 
Mrs. Harry Wilkie, Ohio 
Dr. John C. Wister, Penn. 

Mrs. John C. Wister, Penn. 

* C. R. Wootton, England 


* Honorary 
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ROSTER OF THE ADS MEMBERSHIP 

The following names and addresses include all additions or correc¬ 
tions received to August 1, 1967. Addresses and zip code numbers 
have been made to conform to postal requirements and to the revised 
edition of the National Zip Code Directory effective January 15, 1966. 
In some instances this conflicts with information previously furnished 
by members. Every effort has been made to insure accuracy and any 
errors are regretted. Please notify the Executive Director if you believe 
a mistake has been made. 

Accredited Judges and Student Judges are designated AJ and SJ. 


ALABAMA — Southern 

Mrs. C. R. Ballard, 630 Cloverdale, Rd., 
Montgomery 36106 

Mrs. P. M. Benton, 1628 Sunnywood Circle, 
Birmingham 35216 

Mrs. J. E. Boyd, 120 Westbrook Rd., Huey- 
towri 35020 

Mrs. Claude Boykin, 4301 Altamont Rd., 
Birmingham 35213 

Eugene B. Bruton, 2721 Southview Ter¬ 
race, Birmingham 35216 
Mrs. P. G. Cowden, Sr,, 676 Sun Valley Rd., 
Birmingnam 35215 

Mrs. Francis E. Crockard, 2912 Southwood 
Rd.. Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James H, Crow, Jr., 1912 Country Club 
Rd.. Decatur 35601 

Mrs. V. H. Downs, 410 South 5th St., 
Gadsden 35901 

Mrs. Lester Fanning, 4106 University Ave., 
N.W., Huntsville 35805 
Mrs. Jack Handley, Rte. 1, Handley Rd., 
Gardendale 35071 

Mrs. J, A. Hart. Sr., 1304 West 4th Terrace, 
Birmingham 35208 

Mrs, Robert R. Head, 7907 Martha Drive, 
S.E.. Huntsville 35802 
AJ Mrs. L. H. Houston, 309 So. Milner St., 
Hartselle 35640 

Mrs. E, M. Irwin, Rte. 1, Box 11-A, Garden- 
dale 35071 

AJ Mrs, Willard W. Irwin, Box 717, Moul¬ 
ton 35650 

Mrs. Felix S. Jenkins, Rte. 1, Box 541, 
Gardendale 35071 

Mrs. E. A. Kelly, 2307 Meridian St. North, 
Huntsville 35811 

Mrs. James W. Kinnear, Jr,, 3424 Briarcliff 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Miss N. E, & Mrs. E. P. Miles, 2645 Alta 
Glen Drive, Birmingham 35243 
Mrs. E. H, Moore, McCalla 35111 
Mrs. R, G. Moore, 1305 Monterrey Drive, 
S.E., Huntsville 35801 
SJ Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 1253 Alford Ave., 
Birmingham 35226 

Mrs. Alfred Shook III, 2852 Shook Hill Rd., 
Birmingham 35223 

Mrs, James A. Simoson, 26 Ridge Drive, 
Birmingham 35213 

Mrs. E. E, Swaliey, 1114 Tuckawanna Drive, 
Birmingham 35215 
Walter E. Thompson 

AJ Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 South- 
wood Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. Alex Tiffin, P. O. Box 237, Red Bay 
35582 

Mrs. Bob Tiffin, P. O. Box 339, Red Bay 
35582 

Mrs. D, S. Walker, Box 126, Faunscfale 
36738 


Mrs. Malcolm Wheeler, 824 Hickory St., 
Birmingham 35206 

Mrs. Robert Wilkerson, 1822 Woodcrest 
Rd., Birmingham 35209 

Mrs. Earl Ziegenhagen, P. O. Box 20096, 
Birmingham 35216 

ARIZONA — Far West 

Mr & Mrs. Earl Nichols, 711 Kinsley Ave., 
Winslow 86047 

Mrs. Darrel W. Sumner, P. O. Box 727, 
White River 85941 

Mrs. John Wemhoener, P. O. Box 1281, 
Winslow 86047 

ARKANSAS — Southwest 

Mrs. Wm, G. Alexander, Rte. 1, Box 298, 
Scott 72142 

AJ Carl R- Amason, Rte. 3, Box 180, El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 Maul Rd., 
N.W , Camden 71701 

AJ Mrs. O. L. Atkinson, Rte. 1, Box 138, 
Hot Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson St., 
S.W., Camden 71701 

Mrs. R. N. Baughn, Rte. 3, Box 149, Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Thomas E. Bentley, Box 208, Hughes 
72348 

Mrs. C. M. Bittle, S. W. Branch Exp, $ta., 
Hope 71801 

AJ Mrs, B, B. Boozman, 906 No. 15th St., 
Fort Smith 72901 

Bert W. Boozman, 906 No, 15th St., Fort 
Smith 72901 

Mrs. H. M Britt, 304 Trivista Right, Hot 
Springs 71901 

Mrs. B. A. Bugg, 2007 Chickasawba St, 
Blytheville 72315 

Mrs. C. L. Burch, P. O. Box 565, Hughes 
72348 

Mrs. Charles B. Caldweir, 135 Pecan St, 
Hot Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rte. 3, Box 122, Hot 
Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. W. H. Crafton, 618 Oliver St, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. J. C, Dawson, 367 Donaghey Ave., 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard, 204 W. Walnut 
St-, Gurdon 71743 

Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Rte. 2, Box 455, 
Camden 71701 

AJ Mrs. Tom Free, Jr., Gould 71643 

Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, 210 Peach St., 
El Dorado 71730 

Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Jr., 308 Bellaire 
Drive, Hot Springs 71901 

Mrs. Floy O, Gregory, 1704 College Ave, t 
Conway 72032 
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Miss Leland Hannah, 304 E. Poplar St., 
Wynne 72396 

AJ Mrs. Fred Wm. Harris, Mayflower 
72106 

AJ Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis 5t, 
Conway 72032 

Mrs. J. M. Hassell, Chatfield 72323 
AJ Mrs. Ralph Henry, 616 So. College St., 
SUoam Springs 72761 
Mrs. Randall J. Hooks, 209 Trivista Left, 
Hot Springs 71901 

Mrs. Dwight Isely, P, O. Box 3, Fayetteville 
72701 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Jameson, 944 Maple 
St., S.W., Camden 71701 
Mrs. Rodney K. Johnson, Rte. 3, Box 233, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2025 
Prince St., Conway 72032 
Mrs. Charles P. Leddy, Rte. 3, Box 612-A, 
Mena 71953 

Mrs. W. Neely Mallory, Chatfield 72323 
Mrs. Ralph Matthews, 512 W. Jefferson 
Ave., Jonesboro 72401 
Mrs. H, L. McAlister, 1717 Bruce St, 
Conway 72032 

Mrs. Charles H. McGee, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Doyle Milner, 533 California Ave., 
Camden 71701 

Mrs. H. F. Norcross, Tyronza 72386 
Elmer E. Parette, Rte. 2, Box 66, Morrilton 
72110 

AJ Mrs. Harvey E. Paul, 938 McCullough 
St., N.W., Camden 71701 
Mrs. Winfred D. Polk, 603 West Third St., 
Corning 72422 

AJ Mrs, Bert Pouncey, Jr., Hughes 72348 
Mrs. J. W. Prescott, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Virginia W. Robins, 1820 College 
Ave., Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Robert Sanford, Winchester 
71677 

Mrs. B. A. Schene, 218 Oakhurst St., El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Charles L. Sewell, Rte. 3, Box 
236, Malvern 72104 

Mrs. W. C. Sloan, 319 E. Nettleton Ave., 
Jonesboro 72401 

Mrs. Robert B. Snowdon, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. P. E. Steck, 1519 W. 25th St., Pine 
Bluff 71601 

AJ Mrs. W. Clifford Thompson, 1704 Cald¬ 
well St., Conway 72032 
Mrs. R. W. Toler, 510 N, Spring St., 
Searcy 72143 

Isabel Bunten Watts, Dept, of Hort., Univ. 

of Ark., Fayetteville 72701 
AJ Mrs. Dan Westall, 812 McCullough St., 
Camden 71701 

CALIFORNIA —Far West 

Mrs. Charlotte Adams, 7802 Kyle St., Sun- 
land 91040 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm 
Drive, La Canada 91011 
Stan Baird, 1576 E St., Areata 95521 
Gene Bauer, P. O. Box 205, Running 
Springs 92382 

Mrs. Harry Bauer, 1501 E. Bay Front, 
Balboa 92661 

Prof. Leo Brewer, 15 Vista del Orinda, 
Orinda 94563 

Mrs. Jettie B. Chapman. 851 W. Whittier 
Blvd-, La Habra 90631 
Citrus Research Center Library, Univ. of 
Calif., Riverside 92507 
Mrs. Frances Combs, 34858 Avenue H. 
Yucaipa 92399 

Mr. & Mrs. C. K. Dorwin, 5310 Dorwin 
Lane, Santa Barbara 93105 
Mrs. Henry A. Eames, Jr., 1240 Hobart 
St., Chico 95926 


Mrs. A. A. Etherington, P. G, Box 335, 
Weott 95571 

James H. Fortner, Jr., 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 92011 

Mrs. Maxine Fortner, 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 92011 

AJ Miss Helen A, Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., 
Yorba Linda 92686 

L. S. Hannibal, 4008 Villa Court, Fair 
Oaks 95628 

Alvis E. Haviland, 2923 David Ave., San 
Jose 95128 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. M. Hesse, 1400 W. Wil- 
shire Ave,, Fullerton 92633 
Mr. & Mrs. R. P. Hubley, 14023 La Barca 
Drive, La Mirada 90638 
Mrs. Owen Jarboe, 1055 Browns Valley 
Rd., Watsonville 95076 
Robert E. Jerrell, 279 Nob Hill Drive, 
Walnut Creek 94598 

Edward Johnson, 548 S. 38th St„ San 
Diego 92113 

Keith Keppel, P. O. Box 8173, Stockton 
95204 

Ernest Kirby 

AJ Mrs. Ernest S. Kirby, 621 Wesley 
Drive, Fullerton 92633 
Mrs. Eugene G. Linsenbigler, 808 Grand 
View Rd., Sebastopol 95472 
Mrs. Francis V. Lloyd, 738 El Bosque Rd., 
Santa Barbara 93103 

John F. Maegiy, 117 N. 33rd St., San 
Jose 95116 

Mrs. George Marshall, 800 Bel Air Road, 
Los Angeles 90024 

Miss Gertrude McDonald, 7830 Lovers 
Lane, Hollister 95023 
SJ Mrs. Muriel R. Merrell, 823 N. Laurel 
Ave., Los Angeles 90046 
Hammond G. Nash, 535 Bellefontaine St., 
Pasadena 91105 

Mr. & Mrs, J. R. Nederburgh, 8205 Ocean 
View Ave,, Whittier 90602 
Mrs. Ellen Rennick, 1968 Milan St., South 
Pasadena 91030 

Mrs. Robert C. Robinson, 245 Alicia Way, 
Los Altos 94022 
AJ William H. Roese 
AJ Mrs. William H. Roese, 1945 Hacienda 
St., La Habra 90631 

Jack S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Wal¬ 
nut Creek 94596 

AJ Mrs. Gilbert Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras 
St., Attadena 91001 

Mrs. Harold Sampson, 7718 Stockton Ave,, 
El Cerrito 94530 

Mrs. Edwin J. Schmidt, 9910 S. Melgar 
Drive, Whittier 90603 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo. H. Scott, 836 San Simeon 
Rd., Arcadia 91006 

Joseph E. Werling, 5139 Hermosa Ave., 
Los Angeles 90041 

Mrs. Maria L. P. Wilkes, 752 ■ 26th St,, 
Santa Monica 90402 

Maurice T. Worden, 133 Peralta Ave., Mill 
Valley 94941 

COLORADO — Far West 

Mrs. Charles B. Duff, 700 Lyra Drive, 
Colorado Springs 80906 

CONNECTICUT—New England 

Mrs. Nathan R. Allen, Lake Ave., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Miss Alma A, Allison, 110 Putnam Park, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Buist M. Anderson, Gale Rd. Bloom¬ 
field 06002 

Mrs. L. Everett Anderson, 124 Bayberry 
Rd., Glastonbury 06033 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale 
Rd.. Bloomfield 06002 
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Mrs, Wm. A, Arnold, 73 Bridle Path Lane, 
New Canaan 06840 

S3 Mrs. Edwin D. Bartlett, Great Hill Rd., 
Guilford 06437 

Edwin J. Beinecke, Cliffdale Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Max F. Brevilller, Joshuatown Rd,, 
Old Lyme 06371 

Mrs. David R. Bull, 392 North St., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mr. & Mrs. Colby M. Chester III, Close 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Robert P. Chew, Zaccheus Mead 
Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Arnold G. Dana, 179 Park Ave., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Thomas W Dewart, Dewart Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs Sidney S. Ellis, 99 Parkwood Rd., 

Fairfield 06430 

Mrs. Ralph M. Filson, 855 Ridge Rd., 

Wethersfield 06109 

Norman P. Gillette, 200 West Mountain 
Rd., West Simsbury 06092 
Greenwich Garden Center, Bible St,, Cos 
Cob 06807 

SJ Mrs. Paul T. Gross, 195 Palmer Hill 
Rd., Old Greenwich 06870 
Mrs. David S. Henkel, Mayfair Lane, 

Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Thomas B. Hess, 390 Stanwich Rd,, 
Greenwich 06830 

Miss Alice C. Higgins, 130 Union St., 
Norwich 06360 

Mrs. Ira V. Hiscock, 215 Highland St, f 

New Haven 06511 

AJ Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Frost Rd,, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. George F. B. Johnson, Jr., 137 Doub¬ 
ling Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Albert B. Kimball, Hiddenbrook 
Drive, Springdale 06879 
aj John R. Larus 

AJ Mrs. John R. Larus, 67 Wyndwood 
Rd., West Hartford 06107 
AJ George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd., 
New Canaan 06840 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Vista Drive, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Ronald Macdonald, 430 Brookside 
Rd., Darien 06820 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert W. Marache, Jr., Deer 
Park, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Robert R. Mathews, 175 Round Hill 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. R. G. McClung, Winding Lane, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr.. 20 Glenwood 
Drive, Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs. George D. Oblatt, 220 Fox Ridge 
Rd., Stamford 06903 

AJ Mrs. Hugh G. Petersen, Jr. Meadow- 
croft Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. William H. Philippi, 72 Kings High¬ 
way, North Haven 06473 
Mrs. Thor H. Ramsing, Grahampton Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Libby Holman Reynolds, Merriebrook Lane, 
Stamford 06902 

Mrs. Frederick W. Richartz, Stonington 
06378 

Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., Jofran Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. William R. Robbins, 38 Mountain 
Brook Rd., West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. C. E. Searles, 27 Wesleyan Terrace, 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs. Thomas R. Shepard, Jr,, 470 No. 

Maple Ave., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Henry Stewart Snow, 4 Sunnydale 
Rd., West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. W. Howard Spencer, 114 Waterside 
Lane, West Hartford 06107 


Mrs. Clarance Stanley, Meads Point, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. C. I. Stephenson, Box 3004, West- 
ville Sta„ New Haven 06515 
Mrs. E. Carroll Stollenwerck, Clapooard 
Ridge Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. John D. Stout, Jr., Gun Mill Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs. Harvey W. Taylor, 14 Porter Rd., 
Farmington 06032 

SJ Mrs. William R. Taylor, Rte. 2, Josh¬ 
uatown Rd. r Old Lyme 06371 
Mrs. J, Franklin van Deren, Hillside 
Drive, Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs, William B. Weaver, Jr., Quaker 
Ridge, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Edward W, Weingartner, 9 Otter 
Trail, Westport 06880 

Mrs. E. Van Dyke Wetmore, Essex 06426 
SJ Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold 
Rd.. Wethersfield 06109 
Mrs. Edward P. Williams, Cross Trees Hill 
Rd., Essex 06426 

Mrs. Alexander Winkler, Spring Valley Rd., 
Woodbridge 06525 

DELAWARE —Middle Atlantic 

SJ Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth 
Drive, Wilmington 19803 
SJ Mrs. Edward S. Bloom, 200 Peirce Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

SJ Mrs. Leroy A. Collins, 1604 Concord 
Rd., Seaford 19973 

SJ Mrs. Robert F. Hebner, 1509 Wooddale 
Rd., Wilmington 19809 
SJ Mrs. S. J. Krygier, Box 155, Mont- 
chanin Rd., Montchanin 19710 
SJ Mrs. Herman P. Madsen, Rte. 2, 
Newark 19711 

Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, 50 Ramsey Rd. f 
Wilmington 19803 

SJ Mrs. Dora T. Smith, 7 Stage Rd., 
Newark 19711 

SJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Rd., Box 
216, Claymont 19703 

Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 408 Snuff Mill Rd., 
Wilmington 19807 

SJ Mrs. Jonathan W. Williams, 512 Foulk- 
stone Rd., Wilmington 19803 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Elisha Hanson, 1513 - 33rd St., N.W., 
Washington 20007 

Miss Eli Hareide, 1301 - 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 20005 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, 6615 Harlan 
PL. N. W., Washington 20012 
SJ Mrs. R. V. Mattingly, 3701 Cumber¬ 
land St., N.W., Washington 20016 
/X AJ Miss Anne C Sangree, 3210 Wiscon¬ 
sin Ave., N.W., Washington 20016 
AJ Mrs. Darrell St. Claire, 4970 Linnean 
Ave., N.W., Washington 20008 
5U--AJ Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 
* Reno Rd., N.W., Washington 20008 

FLORIDA — Southeast 

SJ Dr. F. N. Rhines 

SJ Mrs. F. N. Rhines, 1540 N.W., 37th 
Terrace, Gainesville 32601 

GEORGIA — Southeast 

AJ Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hutche¬ 
son Ferry Rd., Palmetto 30268 
SJ Mrs. Jesse C. Akins, 200 E. Ninth St., 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. Ivan Allen, Jr., 3700 Northside Drive, 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

Atlanta Garden Center, Box 4539, Atlanta 
30302 
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Miss Pearl L. Baker, 514 Woodland Brook 
Drive, Rte. 1, Smyrna 30080 
Mrs. Burton Bankston, 3451 Mt. Gilead 
Rd., S.W., Atlanta 30331 
Mrs. Joseph E. Birnie, 3130 Habersham 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30305 
Lee E, Bobet, 714 Sherwood Rd., N.E., 
Atlanta 30324 

Mrs. Morris Bryan, Jefferson 30549 
Duncan Burnet, 375 W. Cloverhurst, 
Athens 30601 

Mrs, Varner B. Camp, Rte. 4, Box 183, 
Douglasville 30134 

SJ Mrs. Jack Cates, 561 Marjorie Place, 
Macon 31204 

Robert B. Coker, Canton 30114 
SJ Mrs. Dewey L. Davis, 2405 Techwood 
Drive, Columbus 31906 
AJ Mrs. George Doughtie, 5260 Riverview 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30327 
AJ Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody, 4727 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 31204 

Mrs. H. J. Eubanks, Sr., 302 Church Rd., 
Rte. 1, Smyrna 30080 
Mrs. Jerre J. Field, Garden Lake Blvd., 
Rome 30161 

SJ Mrs. John S. Gaines, P. O. Box 883, 
Rome 30161 

Fred C. Galle, Callaway Gardens, Pine 
Mountain 31822 

Guilford B. Grant. 1360 Briarcll iff Rd., 
N.E.. Atlanta 30306 

Mrs, Francis K. Hall, 1471 Peyton Place, 
Macon 31201 

AJ Mrs. Paul F. Hamby, 838 N. Superior 
Ave., Decatur 30033 

SJ Mrs. Frank Hay, 217 Main St., Dallas 
30132 

Mrs. Mark D. Hodges, 241 E. Montgomery 
St., Milledgeville 31061 
Mrs. T. E. Hoffman, 195 Devonshire Drive, 
Athens 30601 

Mrs. John T. Hogan, 60 Honour Circle, 
N.W , Atlanta 30305 

AJ Mrs. Wm Schley Howard, 904 S. 

Hairston Rd., Stone Mountain 30083 
Mrs. Hugh H. Howell, 40 Park Lane, N.E., 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. Howard Hurst, Marshallville 
31057 

Dr. H. W. Jernigan 

SJ Mrs. H. W. Jernigan, 3215 Wood Valley 
Rd., N.W,, Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. H. T. Johnson, Sr., 94 Adair Ave., 
S.E., Atlanta 30315 

AJ B. L. Kennedy, 3453 Roxboro Rd., 
N.E., Atlanta 30326 

AJ Mrs. Rex Kinchen, Rte. 1, Hazlehurst 
31539 

Mrs. Joseph V. Llorens, Jr., 1892 Joseph 
Court. Decatur 30032 

James T. McGinnis, Rte. 1, Suwanee 
Creek Rd., Suwanee 30174 
Mrs. Lucia McKay, 615 West First St,, 
Rome 30161 

Mrs Sam A. Meeks, 612 N. Ingleside 
Drive, Albany 31705 

Mrs. J. W, Mimms, Rte. 4, Box 412, 
Lawrenceville 30245 

Mrs. Guy H. Northcutt, Jr., 505 Wood 
Valley Drive. S.W., Marietta 30060 
Mrs. M. Orenstein, 984 Foxcroft Rd., At¬ 
lanta 30327 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd. r 
IN E., Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. James Peterson, P. O. Box 68, 
Alley 30410 

AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, 425 Main St., 
Soperton 30457 

AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P. O. 
Box 86, Alley 30410 

AJ Mrs. W. J. Peterson, P. O, Box 7, 
Ailey 30410 


AJ Mrs. W. H. Ragsdale, 431 Meadow¬ 
lark Drive, Albany 31705 
Mrs. Elizabeth Roach, Rte. 6, Wayside Rd., 
Rome 30161 

SJ Mrs. T. Alfred Sams, 4569 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 31204 

AJ Mrs, Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. John Shelton, 1609 Third Ave., 
Albany 31705 

Herman R. Simmons, P. O, Box 655, La- 
Grange 30240 

AJ Mrs. W. S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30327 
Marion A. Skelton, Box 15, Vanna 30672 
Mrs. Hack Smith, 1010 Relswood Terrace, 
Albany 31705 

SJ Mrs. G. Bonner Spearman, 3855 Club 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta 30319 
AJ Mrs. T. D, Strickland, Jr., 2959 Rock¬ 
ingham Dr., N.W., Atlanta 30327 
Mrs, Peter S. Stutts, 1626 Chateau Drive, 
Chamblee 30005 

SJ Mrs, Robert J. Taylor, III, 161 Black- 
land Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30305 
AJ Miller Thompson, 5585 Rockbridge 
Rd , Rte. 1. Stone Mountain 30083 
AJ Mrs. T. E, Tolleson, 4525 Club Drive, 
N.E., Atlanta 30319 

Mrs. Rogers Toy, Jr., 3126 Arden Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

SJ Mrs. Paul F. Wellborn, Arkwright Rd., 
Rte. 1, Macon 31204 

Mrs George W. West, Jr., 5399 Trimble 
Rd. t N.E.. Atlanta 30305 
Mrs. W. E. Wiggins, Sr., 906 Terrace 
Drive, Rome 30161 

Mrs. J, C. Wilkinson. P. O. Box 393, 
Milledgeville 31061 

Mrs. H. P. Williamson, 950 Carter Drive, 
N.E.. Atlanta 30319 
Miss Billie Wilson, Springfield 31329 
Mr, & Mrs. Jack Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton 
Rd., Atlanta 30331 

HAWAII — Far West 

Mrs. Grace Buscher, Coco Palms Hotel, 
Lihue, Kauai 96766 

Mr. & Mrs. John Kauo, 4740 Mailihuma 
Rd., Kapaa, Kauai 96746 
Mr. & Mrs, Larry River, Rte. 1, Box 312, 
Kapaa, Kauai 96746 

IDAHO — Far West 

Mrs. H. B. Chase, Rte. 1, Boise 83702 
Charles M, Davidson, Box 411, McCall 
83638 

Mrs. Victor W Nelson, Rte. 2, Twin Falls 
83301 

SJ Mrs. Sidney W. Smith, Rte. 2, Twin 
Falls 83301 

ILLINOIS —Central 

Mrs. Margaret I. Adams, Rte. 6, Box 163, 
Springfield 62707 

Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St., Nashville 
62263 

Mrs. Harry Butler, Rte. 2, Eldorado 62930 
Center for Research Libraries, 5721 Cot¬ 
tage Grove Ave., Chicago 60637 
Ross L. Clifford, Jr., Rte. 1, Cherry Valley 
61016 

AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave., 
Eldorado 62930 

Mrs Charles C. Cunningham, 513 Sheridan 
Rd., Kenilworth 60043 
Miss Irene Dunbar, Ina 62846 
AJ Orville W. Fay, 1775 Pfingsten Rd,., 
Northbrook 60062 
AJ Hubert Fisher 
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Mrs. Hubert A. Fischer, 63rd St., Hinsdale 
60521 

AJ Mrs, Michael A. Gallucci, 1311 Monroe 
Ave., River Forest 60305 
Mr. & Mrs. David R. Joslyn, 116 Benton 
St., Woodstock 60098 

Mrs. Orville Kent, 1817 Richview Rd., 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

AJ Mrs. L, F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Rd., 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

SJ Mrs. Louis A, Mylius, 15 N. Highland 
PI., Mt. Vernon 62864 
Mrs. Jesse Lewis Pickard, Benton 62812 
Mrs. Clarence T. Smith, Flora 62839 
Robert C. Smith, Rte. 3, Robinson 62454 
Mrs. W. D. Snell, Blue Mound 62513 
G Earl Wood, 225 S. Main St., Flora 62839 

INDIANA — Midwest 

AJ Mrs, Glenn T Andrew, 1142 N. Eighth 
St., Terre Haute 47807 
Mrs. Adda E. Ayres, North Spencer St., 
Redkey 47373 

Mrs. Charles Bechert, 3940 Denwood Drive, 
Indianapolis 46226 

Earl R. Bockstahler, Rte. 15, Box 357-E, 
Acton 46259 

SJ Mrs. Joyce Boots, Darlington 47940 
Mrs. Robert G. Bottorff, Rte. 2, Box 178, 
Jeffersonville 47130 

SJ Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn Drive, 
Bloomington 47401 

Mrs. Joseph Fedor, 1509 Costello Drive, 
Anderson 46011 

Wilmer B. Flory, 1533 Meadlawn Ave., 
Logansport 46947 

Mrs. Brooks Hendrickson, Rte. 4, Nash¬ 
ville 47448 

Earl A. Holl, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ Mrs. Glen Kildow, 504 E. Jackson St., 
Alexandria 46001 
Leon Killigrew 

AJ Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash 
St„ Hobart 46342 
Ervin C. Kleiderer 

AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer, 5105 N, 
Illinois St., Indianapolis 46208 
Mrs. Edith M. Lawson, 327 N. Roosevelt 
St,, Bloomington 47401 
Dr. Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn 46111 
AJ Mrs. Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn, 
46111 

AJ Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 3833 East 
42nd St., Indianapolis 46226 
Mrs, Murray P. McKee, Rte. 5, Columbus 
47201 

Dr. Lai I G. Montgomery, Rte. 1, Box 149-A, 
Gaston 47432 

Mrs, Eugene Ogden, 210 East High St, 
Jeffersonville 47130 

Carl M. Pauley, 127 Top Flight Rd., Michi¬ 
gan City 46360 

Mrs. Carl E. Pleak, 45 East Third St., 
Hobart 46342 

Mrs. John L. Pope, 7610 Acton Rd., Acton 
46259 

AJ Mrs. Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford 
Ave., Indianapolis 46220 
Mrs. Millard F. Purcell, Box 336, Shelby- 
vllle 46176 

Mr9. Otis R. Rathbum, 520 Bennett St., 
Greensburg 47240 

Miss Gertrude Sandusky, 1400 Akin Drive, 
Evansville 47714 

Mrs. Herbert W. Secor, Rte. 5, Woodbridge 
Rd.. Shelbyville 46176 
Mrs. Lucille Simpers, P. O. Box 185, 
Greenwood 46142 

Mrs. Olin A. Sluss, Rte. 9, Box 401, Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Mrs. Newton P. Stallknecht, 112 N, Bryan 
Ave., Bloomington 47401 


AJ Mrs. Ray Thorn, 630 Carlyle Place, 
Indianapolis 46201 

AJ Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Rte. 3, Box 
166-B. Scottsburg 47170 
Mrs, Earl R. Voshell. 720 Hunter Ave., 
Bloomington 47401 

AJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 West Owen 
St., Scottsburg 47170 

Mrs. Steve Zury, 6440 Brookwood Drive, 
Gary 46408 

IOWA — Central 

Dr. William L. Brown, 6980 N.W. Beaver 
Drive, Johnston 50131 
Mrs. William L, Brown, 6980 N.W. Beaver 
Drive, Johnston 50131 
Larry Grove, Meredith Pub. Co., Des 
Moines 50303 

William R. Heard, 5455 Merle Hay Rd., 
Rte. 1, Box 134, Des Moines 50323 
Edwin L. Sullivan, 726 Foster Drive, Des 
Moines 50312 

Dr. & Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton. 1407 
Woodland Ave., Des Moines 50309 

KANSAS — Central 

Kay H. Beach, P. O. Box 246, Edwards- 
ville 66022 

Mrs. C. E. Clark, 9635 High Drive, 
Shawnee Mission 66206 
Mrs. Daisy L, Ferrick, 416 N. Arter Ave., 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th St., 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs. Frank M. Johnston, 0107 Michigan, 
Winfield 67156 

Mrs. Kate Barnes King, 1221 E. 7th St., 
Winfield 67156 

Lawrence Daffodil Society, 1416 Pennsyl¬ 
vania St., Lawrence 66044 
Miss Ethel M. Martin, Rte. 2, Box 305, 
Lawrence 66044 

Mrs, F. H Parks, 1137 S. Hickory St„ 
Ottawa 66067 

Mrs. Austin Turney, 1501 Pennsylvania St., 
Lawrence 66044 

KENTUCKY —Southern 

Mrs. James W. Alexander, 344 Cassidy 
Ave., Lexington 40502 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell, 1043 E. 

Cooper Drive, Lexington 40502 
Mrs. George Bowles, Rte 1, Pleasureville 
40057 

Mrs. M. E. Brown, P. O. Box 86, Middles- 
boro 40965 

SJ Mrs. John F. Casner, 418 N, Scott 
St,, Madisonville 42431 
Mrs, Henry C. Cogswell, 153 Chenault Rd., 
Lexington 40502 

SJ Mrs. Ralph T. Connor, Rte. 1, rinch- 
ville 40022 

SJ Mrs. David W. Cooksey, 2036 Tulip 
Drive. Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs, Homer L, Covert, 707 Braeview 
Rd., Louisville 40206 

Dr. Raymond L. Cravens, 43 Highland 
Drive, Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Robert K. Cullen, Capital Heights, 
Frankfort 40601 

Mrs. Gilbert Cunningham, Rte. 1, Box 207, 
Shelbyville 40065 

Mrs. Arthur D. Donnelly, Jr., P. O. Box 
665, Bowling Green 42101 
Dr. & Mrs. Glenn Dooley, Western Ken¬ 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 525 W. Whitney 
Ave., Louisville 40215 
SJ Mrs. Bronson B. Fitzgerald, Rte. 3, 
Madisonville 42431 
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SJ Mrs. E. J. Click, Rte. 1, Box 143, 
Paris 40361 

Mrs. Jerome Half, Rte. 1, Pteasurevilfe 
40057 

Mr. & Mrs. John M, Hayes, 322 Sumpter 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. C. Marshall Hicks, 435 N. Main 
St., Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. Steve Homerton, Jr., Finchville 40022 
AJ Mrs. Ray C, Hopper, 245 Henry Clay 
Blvd., Lexington 40502 
SJ Mrs. H. H. Hornsby, 1253 Colonial 
Rd., Lexington 40504 

Mrs. E. S. Kinkead, 218 Chenault Rd., 
Lexington 40502 

AJ Mrs. J, C. Lamb, 1750 Tates Creek 
Pike, Lexington 40502 
AJ Mrs. Norvell H. Moore, 416 East 
Broadway, Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. W. O. Morgerson, 413 North Ridge 
Drive, Lexington 40505 
Mrs. William Nagel, 241 Ridgewood Ave., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. J. N. Nuckols, 231 McDowell Rd.. 
Lexington 40502 

Mrs. Zach Nus 2 , 923 College St., Bowling 
Green 42101 

SJ Mrs. John S. O'Connor. 1034 Nut¬ 
wood Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Leland E. Owen, 107 N. 12th St., 
Murray 42071 

Mrs. Stanley Petter, P. O. Box 360, Padu¬ 
cah 42001 

Mrs. Earl D. Rabold. 942 Parkway Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. Harris W. Rankin, Rankin Apts., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. Virgil E. Rhea, Fisherville 40023 
Mrs. James R. Rice, Jr., 9503 Watterson 
Trail, Jeffersontown 40299 
Miss Pinkie Mae Richardson, Rte. 2, 
Frankfort 40601 

Mrs. William Riestcr, Rte 1, Finchville 
40022 

Mrs. Omar L. Roberts, Cropper 40015 
AJ Mrs. L. R Robinson, 1825 Old Russell¬ 
ville Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. R. Bingham Robinson, 140 Bell Court 
East, Lexington 40508 
Mrs. Edward W. Rogers, Rte. 1, Mt, Ster¬ 
ling 40353 

AJ Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone 
Oak Rd., Paducah 42001 
SJ Mrs. Clyde Ruby, P. O. Box 449, 
Madisonville 42431 

Mrs. J. J. Ruttenberg, Rte. 3, Russell 
Cave Rd., Lexington 40505 
Mrs. A. J. Rutterer, 990 Edgehill St,, 
Covington 41011 

Mrs. Linnie Shaw, Rte. 1, Pleasureville 
40057 

Mrs. Charles B. Stacy. Pineville 40977 
AJ Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyville 
40065 

Mrs. W. G. Thomas, 1336 Edgewood Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. O. W. Thompson, 1767 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Bruce B. Vance, 3718 Sallee Lane, 
Louisville 40222 

Mrs. Margaret R. Varlie, 1036 Magnolia 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Henry D. Whelan, 110 Ridgeway Ave,, 
Louisville 40207 

Mrs. Herman Whitaker, Rte. 1, Shelbyville 
40065 

AJ Mrs. Luther M. Wilson, 2051 Nash¬ 
ville Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs, Charles Zaring, Rte. 2, Shelbyville 
40065 

LOUISIANA — Southern 

Mrs. W. A. Barnwell, 111 Archer Ave,, 
Shreveport 71105 


Mrs. Walter Colquitt, Forbing 71026 
Mrs. L. L, Robinson, Sr., 6705 East Ridge 
Drive, Shreveport 71106 
Mrs. B. H. Talbot, 902 Jones St., Ruston 
71270 

MAINE — New England 

Mrs. Dwight Demeritt, 15 University Place, 
Orono 04473 

Samuel J. Harper, 210 Falmouth Rd., 
Falmouth 04105 

Mrs. R. H, L. Sexton, Camden 04843 

MARYLAND — Middle Atlantic 


Mrs. Benjamin H. Adams, Rte. 1, Box 361, 
Abingdon 21009 

Mrs. James C. L. Anderson, 2 Malvern 
Court, Ruxton 21204 

AJ Mrs. Webster Barnes, Rte. 2, Box 
267-A, Aberdeen 21001 
Mrs. William M. Beury, 100 W. Cold Spring 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
AJ Mrs. David S. Boyd, 617 Sussex Rd., 
Towson 21204 

Mrs. John Bozievich. 6810 Hillmead Rd., 
Bethesda 20034 

AJ Mrs. William A Bridges, 10 Othoridge 
Rd., Lutherville 21093 
Mrs. John L, Chapman, 2 Belle Grove Rd. 

South, Catonsville 21228 
Mrs. William T, Childs, 19 Murray Hill 
Circle, Ballimore 21212 
AJ Mrs. John A. Cotton, 101 Sycamore 
Rd., Lmthicum Heights 21090 
Dr. John L, Cunningham, 9516 Sheridan 
St,, Seabrook 20801 

Mrs, J, Robert Dawson, Scientists Cliffs, 
Port Republic 20676 

Dr. & Mrs. J, D. Duve, 309 Rockwell 
Terrace, Frederick 21701 
SJ Mrs. James A. Emery, Jr., 2 Harvest 
Rd., Baltimore 21210 

AJ Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae 
Rd., Baltimore 21204 

Mrs. O. G. Fitzhugh, 4208 Dresden St., 
Kensington 20795 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, Jr.. 7400 Summit Ave., 
Chevy Chase 20015 

Mrs. Leslie N. Gay, Hollins Ave., Balti¬ 
more 21210 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Mantua Mill 
Rd.. Glyndon 21071 

Mrs. James L. Givan, 7223 Longwood 
Drive, Bethesda 20034 
Mrs. Arthur Gompf, Greenspring Ave., 
Pikesvilfe 21208 

Mrs. Gustav Griesser, Box 258, Broadway 
Rd., Lutherville 21093 
AJ Mrs. Alfred T. Gundry, Jr., 2 S. Wick¬ 
ham Rd., Baltimore 21229 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, Glenwood 
21738 

Mr. & Mrs. Stuart Haller, Rte. 6, Fred- 
, erick 21701 

^ SJ Mrs. Lawrence R. Harris, 335 Choice 
St., Bel Air 21014 

Mrs. William G. Hill, 7001 Glenbrook Rd.. 
Bethesda 20014 

Howard M, Hodge, 436 W. Greenwood Rd., 
Linthicum Heights 21090 
Mrs. Ellamay Hollis, 11335 Melclare 
Drive, Beltsville 20705 
Miss Anne V. Houck, Rocky Ridge 21778 
Mrs. Amos F. Hutchins, 225 Westwood 
Rd., Annapolis 21401 

Vice Admiral Felix Johnson, USN Ret., 
Leonardtown 20650 

Mrs. A. Eugene Kernan, 6003 Hunt Club 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
Dr. Harold S. King, Stafford Rd., Darling¬ 
ton 21034 
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Mrs. Harold S. King, Stafford Rd., Darling¬ 
ton 21034 

Frederic P. Lee, 7401 Glenbrook Rd., 
Bethesda 20014 

Mrs. Charles B. Levering, 4302 Rugby Rd., 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. Burton E. Livingston, 7908 Sherwood 
Ave.. Riderwood 21139 
Mrs. Duncanr MacRae, Rte. 3, Box 334, 
Bel Air 210L4 

Mrs. Howard C. Merchant, 1515 Berwick 
Ave., Ruxton 21204 

Mrs. Edward W. McGinley, 1419 Bolton St., 
Baltimore 21217 

Mrs. Leroy F. Meyer, 7416 Livingston Rd,, 
Oxon Hill 20021 

Mrs. Clarence W. Miles, Queenstown 21658 
Mrs. John S. Moats, 5100 Dorset Ave., 
Apt. 213, Chevy Chase 20015 
Mrs. Henry W. Momberger, 701 Stevenson 
Lane, Towson 21204 

Mrs. Gerald J. Muth, 201 Churchwardens 
Rd., Baltimore 21212 

Mrs. Ben H. Nicolet, 4603 Tuckerman St., 
Riverdale 20840 

Mrs. Thomas W Offutt, Owings Mills 
21117 

Miss Ruby C. Pannall, Earleville 21919 
Mrs. Dushane Penniman, 1008 Poplar Hill 
Rd., Baltimore 21210 

Mrs E. Lewis Peters, 101 Record St., 
Frederick 21701 

Mrs. Kenneth O. Peters, 95 Oakmont Ave., 
Gaithersburg 20760 

Dr. Charles R, Phillips, 608 N. Market 
St., Frederick 21701 

Mrs, Allen F. Pierce, 511 W. Joppa Rd., 
Towson 21204 

AJ Carey E. Quinn, 5014 Del Ray Ave., 
Bethesda 20014 

Mrs, Oliver H. Reeder, 1300 Dulaney 
Valley Rd., Towson 21204 
Mrs, William B. Reese, Rte. 2, Box 260, 
Havre de Grace 21078 
Mrs. John Ridgely III, Hampton Lane, 
Towson 21204 

AJ Mrs. John W. Sands, Box 22S-A, 
Randallstown 21133 

Walter F. Schwarz, 2213 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore 21217 

Mrs, Bernard L. Sieverts, Hampstead 
21074 

Mrs. Burton Smaliwood, 1002 East-West 
Highway, Takoma Park 20012 
Mrs. Ancil B. Smith, Rte. 5, Frederick 
21701 

Mrs. Thomas Wilson Smith, Stevenson 
21153 

Mrs. Carroll C. Stewart, Box 1185, Easton 
21601 

Mrs. Merrill Stout, 101 W. Belvedere Ave., 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. Neil E. Strawser, 7202 Broxburn 
Drive, Bethesda 20034 
J, Robert Taylor, 3108 Brightwood Ave., 
Baltimore 21207 

AJ Mrs. Frederick J. Viele, Rte. 2, Box 
343, Havre de Grace 21078 
Dr. Lawrence R, Wharton 
AJ Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, 4504 
Roland Ave,, Baltimore 21210 
Dr. & Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr, t 
1307 Berwick Rd., Ruxton 21204 
Mrs. Byron O. White, 212 Rockwell Ter¬ 
race, Frederick 21701 
Miss Lorna Wilkie, 14211 Oakvale Place, 
Rockville 20853 

AJ Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, P. O. Box 97, 
Princess Anne 21853 

MASSACHUSETTS — New England 

William Burto, 29 Ash St., Cambridge 
02138 


5J Mrs, E, A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., 
Prides Crossing 01965 
P. de Jager & Sons, Inc., 188 Asbury St., 
South Hamilton 019B2 
Mrs, W. Sidney Felton, Branch Lane, 
Prides Crossing 01965 
Mrs. Irving W. Fraim, 73 Clark Lane, 
Waltham 02154 

Mr. & Mrs, John W, Goodrich, 16 Essex 
Rd., Chestnut Hill 02167 
Mrs. John J. Gregg, 14 Nichols Rd., Co- 
hasset 02025 

Mr. &. Mrs. Harold W. Knowlton, 32 
Hancock St,, Auburndale 02166 
Eben P. Lufkin, 330 Beacon St,, Boston 
02116 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 02115 
Mrs. C, Campbell Patterson, Jr., 151 
Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill 02167 
AJ Dr. Helen C. Scorgie, Harvard 01451 
Rev. Jones B. Shannon, 1933 Main Rd., 
Westoort Point 02791 

Mrs. Parkman Shaw, 255 Conant Rd., 
Weston 02193 

Mrs. Thomas G. Stevenson, 343 Cutler 
Rd., South Hamilton 01982 
AJ Mrs. Edward J, Storey, Box 358, 
Alfred Rd., Great Barrington 02130 
Rolf E. Sylvan, P. O, Box 61, South 
Chatham 02659 

MICHIGAN — Midwest 

Mrs. Harry L. Armiger, P. O. Box 25, 
Southfield 48075 

A. M. Grootendorst, P. O. Box 123. Benton 
Harbor 49022 

Mrs. Charles Katz, 601 Clinton St., Mar¬ 
shall 49068 

George R. Oliver, 2444 Devonshire Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 
Mrs. Isabel Zucker, 708 W. Long Lake 
Rd., Bloomfield Hills 48013 

MINNESOTA —Central 

Mrs. Clarence J. Hemming, 642 W. Mis¬ 
sion Rd,, Bloomington 55420 
AJ Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, Rfe. 3, 
Annandale 55302 

MISSISSIPPI — Southern 

Mrs. Scott Arnold, Tunica 38676 
Mrs, C. H. Block, Jr., P. 0. Box 847, 
Tunica 38676 

Joe W, Coker, Yazoo City 39194 
Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Craig, P. O. Box 294, 
Greenwood 38930 

Mrs. George Darby, Jr., P. O. Box 656, 
Tunica 38676 

Drew Garden Club, Mrs. Tom P. Miller, 
Rep., Drew 38737 

Mrs. Gordon F, Ebert, Rte. 3, Box 30, 
Winona 38967 

SJ Mrs. C. E. Flint, Jr., 202 West St., 
Batesville 38606 

Mrs. Graydon Flowers, Mattson 38758 
George A. Lively, 528 Lexington Ave., 
Jackson 39209 

Mrs. H, T. Miller, Sr., Drew 38737 
SJ Mrs. Turner Morehead, Sr., Lula 
38644 

Mrs. R. L. Nisbet, 311 Glenfield Rd,, New 
Albany 38652 

SJ Mrs. Paul D. Pattridge, Rte. 5, Bates¬ 
ville 38606 

AJ Mrs. Reuben Sawyer, P. O. Box 227, 
Jonestown 38639 

Mrs. S. W. Seabrook, Tunica 38676 
Mrs. Nancy E. Ward, P. O. Box 711, 
Tunica 38676 

AJ Mrs. Nolan F. West, Sardis 38666 
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MISSOURI — Central 


Mrs, R. A. Barrows, 6201 Ward Pkwy,, 
Kansas City 64113 

Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester 
Ave,. Kansas City 64133 
Clifford W. Benson, Rte. 3, Baxter Rd., 
Chesterfield 63017 
Mrs. Clyde Coats, Seymour 65746 
Robert Lee Crockett, 2005 Bird, Joplin 
64801 

Daffodil Society of Greater Kansas City, 
Miss Mary A. Becker, Rep., 7221 Man- 
Chester Ave., Kansas City 64133 
Forsythia Garden Club, Mrs. G. D. Cul¬ 
berson, Jr,, Rep., 7368 Melrose Ave., 
St. Louis 63130 

Mrs. Muriel Gotwals, 11321 Conway Rd., 
St. Louis 63131 

Ross B, Griffin, 1010 S. Harris St., Inde¬ 
pendence 64054 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. Hovis, Jr., 434 
Wesley Ave., St. Louis 63135 
A. L. Ismay. 200 E. 13th St.. Fulton 65251 
Mrs. Kenneth J. Lissant, 12804 Westledge 
Lane, St. Louis 63131 
Miss Edith S. Mason, 10 Burroughs Lane, 
St. Louis 63124 

Mrs. Paul Newman, Ironton 63650 
AJ George T. Pettus 
AJ Mrs. George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood 
Rd., St. Louis 63124 

Mrs. Victor Quesnel, 714 W. Columbia St,, 
Farmington 63640 

AJ Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig 
Rd., Creve Coeur 63141 
Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling Ave., 
Independence 64052 
Mrs. Allen J. Wild, Sarcoxie 64862 
Miss Caroline Wolf, 315 Church St., Bonne 
Terre 63628 

Mrs. Agnes E. Zerr, 3500 E. 61st St, 
Kansas City 64130 

NEW HAMPSHIRE —New England 

Howard S. Andros, Walpole 03608 

NEW JERSEY —Northeast 

Mrs. Joseph V. Battista, 29 Ball Rd., 
Mountain Lakes 07046 
Mrs. F, Brychta, P. O. Box 187, Towaco 
07082 

John B. Capen, Rte. 3, Box 215, Boonton 
07005 

AJ Mrs. John B. Capen, Rte, 3, Box 215, 
Boonton 07005 

Joseph Casadevali, 25 Longview Drive, 
Whiopany 07981 

Mrs. Richard S. Chatfield, Old York Rd., 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
Mrs. Bessie M. Conyngham, 143 Clinton 
St., Clayton 08312 

Mrs. L. Stephens Crosby, Indian Hill, Box 
36, Towaco 07082 

Mrs. H. C, Donohoe, Clinton 08809 
Doornbosch Bulb Co., P, O. Box 181, 
Rochelle Park 07662 

George Firth, Delaware Arms Apts., Penns 
Grove 08069 

M. N. Gaboury, 22 King George Rd., Bound 
Brook 08805 

Mrs. J. Whitton Gibson, 36 Fair Haven Rd,, 
Fair Haven 07701 

Mrs. C. William Herbig, Talmage Rd,, 
Mendham 07945 

Mrs. Robert L. Hoen, 36 Dogwood Rd,, 
Morris Plains 07950 

Mrs. Alfred G. Hollinghurst, Poerville Rd., 
Rte. 3, Boonton 07005 
Richard S. Kersten, 107 Chatham St., 
Chatham 07928 


Mrs. Frank D. Klein, 4 Park Lane, Moun¬ 
tain Lakes 07046 

Mrs. Roland D. Larrison, Rte. 3, Box 649, 
Wharton 07885 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, Box 83, Bernards- 
ville 07924 

Mrs, George H. Littell, Jr., Briarcliff Rd., 
Mountain Lakes 07046 
Mrs, Ira Lyon, Rte. 3, Boonton 07005 
Mrs, Charles S. Macfarland, 800 Forest 
Ave., Apt. 5-D, Westfield 07090 
Mrs. James A. McBatn, 70 Crane Rd., 
Mountain Lakes 07046 
Mrs. Lawrence L. Moore, 17 Prospect 
Drive, Somerville 08876 
Mrs. Gail F. Moulton, Rte. 3, Valley Rd,, 
Boonton 07005 

Robert Mueller Rte, 1, Silvers Rd., Free¬ 
hold 07728 

Mrs. E. A. Persson, Rte. 3, Box 72, Boon- 
ton 07005 

Mrs. William H. Pott, 134 Brightwood Ave«, 
Westfield 07090 

Rockaway Valley Garden Club, Mrs. E. 
Persson, Rep., Rte. 3, Box 72, Boonton 
07005 

Mrs. William H. Thompson, 166 Hillside 
Ave., Chatham 07928 

Mrs. Edwin C, Treat, 30 Wildwood Lane, 
Summit 07901 

Union County Park Commission, Acme &, 
Canton Sts., Elizabeth 07202 
Jack C. M. Zonneveld, P. O. Box 15, 
Wyckcff 07481 

NEW MEXICO — Southwest 

Mrs, George L. Doolittle, 1617 San Cristo¬ 
bal Rd., S.W., Albuquerque 87104 
Mrs. J. L Foutz, 505 McDonald Rd, r Farm¬ 
ington 87401 

Mrs. Clyde A. Hill, 1406 Sigma Chi Rd., 
N.E., Albuquerque 87106 
Mrs. Bernard Lowenstein, 611 Aliso Drive, 
S.E., Albuquerque 87108 

NEW YORK — Northeast 

William R, Althoff, Rte. 2, 15 Melmohr 
Court, Northport 11768 
Mrs. Carl Arend, Jr„ 6 Laurel Hill Place, 
Armonk 10504 

Mrs. Joseph Aron. Highfield Rd., Harrison 
10528 

Miss Elizabeth M. Astle, 43-34 Burling 
St,, Flushing 11355 

Mrs, Harry A. Baggot, 15 Sussex Ave., 
Bronxville 10708 

AJ Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton 
Ave., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. Gordon R. Bice, 711 Parkway East, 
Utica 13501 

SJ Mrs. Paul W, Bigelow, 7 Thornhedge 
Rd., Bellport 11713 

Guy L, Bogard, 78 Stoneleigh Court, 
Rochester 14618 

Mrs. Edwin C. Buchanan, P. O. Box 7, 
Setauket 11785 

Mrs. Emery E. Caler, 19 Mulberry Lane, 
New Rochelle 10804 

AJ Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, Box 71, 
Maple St., Islip 11751 
Mrs. Raymond A. Carter, Trinity Pass, 
Pound Ridge 10576 

Mrs. E. Lolita Clancey, 10000 Greiner Rd., 
Clarence 14031 

Mrs. Daniel F. Connell, 46 Cooper Lane, 
Larchmont 10538 

Mrs. J. Hamilton Coulter, Lloyd Neck, 
Huntington 11743 

Mrs. John Creem, Jr., West Creek Rd., 
Port Washington 11050 
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Mrs. Lester A, Crone, 4280 Freeman Rd,, 
Orchard Park 14127 

Miss Patricia Egly, 101 W. Bayberry Rd., 
Islip 11751 

Mrs. Howard W. Flesche, 85 Peconic Drive, 
Massapequa 11758 

Flower Grower, 1 Park Ave., Mew York 
10016 

Mrs. James C. Flynn, Salem Rd, t Pound 
Ridge 10576 

AJ Paul F Frese, 23 Hubbard Drive, 
White Plains 10605 

Adrian Frylink, P, O. Box 339, Babylon 
11702 

Garden Center Assn, of Central N. Y., 113 
E. Onondaga St., Syracuse 13202 
Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carleon Ave,, 
Larchmont 10538 

Prof. George G. Gyrisco, 36 Twin Glens 
Rd., Ithaca 14850 

Mrs. Vivian A. Hallock, 124 Sound Ave,, 
Riverbead 11901. 

Dr. William J. Hamilton, Jr., 615 Highland 
Rd.. Ithaca 14850 

Miss Bertha K. Haskins, 220 W. State 5t., 
Wellsville 14895 

Miss Norma Hazeltine, 217 Smith St,, 
Peekskill 10566 

Mrs. Adolf Hufschmid, McAtpin Ave,, 
Mahopac 10541 

Mrs. Anthony Hyde, Jr., 8 Howe Place, 
Bronxville 10708 

Mrs. Lester llgenfritz, 1011 Greacen Point 
Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs Jack Jones, 190 Chestnut Drive, 
Roslyn 11576 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, 10 Chester Ave., 
Apt, 1-A, White Plains 10601 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West, 
New York 10023 

Mrs. Walter E. Kolb, 10 Dudley Lane, 
Larchmont 10538 

Harry B. Kuesel, 19 Mary Lane, Greenvale 
11548 

Charles R. Langmuir, USAID, APO 09319, 
New York 

Mrs. Sam Lasker, 35 Birchall Drive, Scars- 
dale 10583 

Mrs. J, D. Lester, 85 Greenacres Ave,, 
Scarsdale 10583 

Mrs. K. C. Li, 22 Thompson Park, Glen 
Cove 11542 

Mrs. John E Lockwood, Rte. 1. St. Mary's 
Church Rd., Bedford 10506 
Mrs. Arthur W, Longworth, 1019 Greacen 
Point Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. Wilson A, Lynes, Rte. 3, Taberg 13471 
SJ Mrs, John Marx, 4 Westbank Rd., 
Rye 10580 

Mrs. William A. McGregor, 6 Elm Lane, 
Bronxville 10708 
Daniel J. McNamara 

SJ Mrs. Daniel J. McNamara, 8 Meadow- 
brook Rd., Syosset 11791 
SJ Mrs. Arthur Michaels, Manursing is¬ 
land, Rye 10580 

New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
New York 10458 

Mrs. E. Thomas Oakes, Commack Rd., 
Islip 11751 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, 3160 Riverside 
Drive, Wellsville 14895 
Mrs. T. Decker Orr, White Oak Lane, East 
Islip 11730 

William H. Peck, Jr., Mt. Rte,, Box 30, 
Oyster Bay 11771 

Rochester Garden Center, 5 Castle Park, 
Rochester 14620 

Mrs. Robert J Rohr, Jr., 84 Prospect Ave., 
Spencerport 14559 

AJ Mrs. C. H. Sample, Long Beach Rd., 
Saint James 11780 


Robert H. Savage, 33 Ona Lane, Newburgh 
12550 

Mr, & Mrs. Alexander Schaper, Clubhouse 
Rd., M. R. 98 Binghampton 13903 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, South Bay Ave., 
Islio 11751 

Mrs. H H. Sharp, 66 Milton Rd., Apt, H-21, 
Rye 10580 

Alvin F. Shepard, 3390 Stony Point Rd., 
Grand Island 14072 

Dr. George L. Slate, 37 Highland Ave., 
Geneva 14456 

Mrs. Alora R. Smith, Rte, 2, Fillmore 14735 
Mrs. Kenneth D, Smith, 221 Benedict Rd., 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island 10304 
Mrs. Frederick W. Sparks, Great River Rd., 
Great River 11739 

Gustav Springer, Netherlands Flower-Bulb 
Institute, 29 Broadway, New York 10004 
SJ Mrs. George H. Steacy, East Lake 
Blvd., Mahopac 10541 
Mrs. Arthur G. Steinmetz, 2 Carolyn Place, 
Bronxville 10708 

Douglas D. Stern, 797 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10021 

Col. Charles R. Swezey, 54 Egypt Lane, 
East Hampton 11937 

Miss Charlotte P. Swezey, 30 The Circle, 
East Hampton 11937 

Arthur P. Trimble, 1296 Millcreek Run, 
Webster 14580 
Miss Dorothy Tuthill 

Miss Marion Tuthill, 345 Milton Rd., Rye 
10580 

Robert H. Tyrka, 7 White Birch Drive, 
Pomona 10970 

Mrs. Peter S. Van Alst, 15 Harbor Ridge 
Drive, Centerport 11721 
George P. Watts, 133 King St., Armonk 
10504 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles D. Webster, St. Marks 
Lane, Islip 11751 

Mrs. Maynard C. Wheeler, Lloyd Lane, 
Huntington Station 11746 
Mrs. Robert L, Zellman, 14 Daniels Place, 
White Plains 10604 

NORTH CAROLINA — Southeast 

Mrs. Roger L. Adams, Rte. 8, Shatteton 
Drive, Winston-Salem 27106 
Mrs. Jesse B. Aycock, P. O. Box 246, Free- 
mont 27830 

Mrs. Ferdinand M. Bartelme, 11 Green¬ 
wood Rd., Asheville 28803 
Mrs. John C. Cheesborough, 21 Park Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. John B. Dennis, 324 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mr. and Mrs. L, E. Dimmette, P. O. Box 
192, Lenoir 28645 

William T. Dye, Jr., 604 Laurel Hill Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. J. G. Faulk, 1208 E. Franklin St„ 
Monroe 28110 

Mrs. Francis E. Field, 32 Buena Vista Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. H. D. Finley, 19 Hilltop Rd., Asheville 
28803 

Mrs, Kirk Greiner, P. O. Box 235, Saluda 
28773 

Mr. &. Mrs. Clarence Heer, P, O. Box 627, 
Chaoel Hill 27514 

Mrs, Frank N. Horton, 396 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. George Hunt, P. O. Box 545, Relds- 
ville 27320 

Mrs. Fred R. Klenner, P. O. Box 840, Reids- 
vilie 27320 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 348 Ridgewood 
Ave., Charlotte 28209 
Mrs. Edward L, Lynn, P. O. Box 157, Moun¬ 
tain Home 28758 
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Mrs. Louis Macmillan, 736 E, Franklin St., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

W, H. McNairy, 903 W. Church St., Laurin- 
burg 2B352 

Mrs. M E. Miller, 110 Sherwood Forest Rd,, 
Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. Wade A. Montgomery, 5500 Sardis Rd., 
Charlotte 28211 

Mrs. Charles M. Norfleet, 100 Sherwood 
Forest Rd., Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. William R. Rand, 124 Perdue St., 
Garner 27529 

Vann Secrest, Jr., P. O. Box 547, Monroe 
28110 

Mrs. W. Olen Sheets, 1314 Woodland Drive, 
Reidsville 27320 

Mrs. William B. Simpson, Jr., 1610 Thorne- 
cliffe Drive, Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. Fred A. Smithdeal, 224 Plymouth Ave,, 
Winston-Salem 27104 
SJ Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, Norris Briggs 
Clinic, Rutherfordton 28139 
Mrs. J. B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Ashe¬ 
ville 28803 

Mrs. Thomas C. Wagstaff, 224 Hayes Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. G. Tbagard West, 500 Woodbrook 
Drive, High Point 27262 
AJ Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron St., 
Chapel Hilt 27514 

Winston-Salem Garden Center. Sears, Roe¬ 
buck & Co., Winston-Salem 27101 
Mrs. F. L. Worcester, 406 Vanderbilt Rd„ 
Asheville 28803 

OHIO—Midwest 

Mrs, Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observatory 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 
AJ Dr. R. C. Allen, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Ave. West, Mansfield 44906 
Rev. Compton Allyn, 3525 Holly Ave., Cin¬ 
cinnati 45208 

AJ Mrs. J. E. Anewalt, 509 Judith Drive, 
Dayton 45429 

Mrs, Arthur Avril, 111 Congress Run Rd., 
Cincinnati 45215 

Mrs, A E. Baker, North St., West Man¬ 
chester 45382 

Mr. & Mrs, Dewitt W Batch, 8650 Hope- 
well Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
Mrs. John Becker, 2555 Newtown Rd. r Cin¬ 
cinnati 45244 

Mrs. Richard H. Bell, 1083 Wyandotte Rd., 
Columbus 43212 

Mrs. Robert L. Black, Jr., 5900 Drake Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

SJ Mrs. Jack Blome, 3112 Big Hill Rd., 
Kettering 45419 

AJ Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 East Fourth 
St., Chillicothe 45601 
Carl P. Boesel, 5141 Oxford-MiIford Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Rd., 
Sandusky 44870 

Mrs. H. Guy Brown, P. O. Box 71, New 
Springfield 44443 

Mrs. Lewis P. Brumm, 3526 Spring View 
Drive, Cincinnati 45226 
AJ Mrs. John M, Butler, 7820 Normandy 
Lane, Dayton 45459 

Mrs. Chester H. Cain. 10963 Hamilton Ave., 
Cincinnati 45231 

Garden Center of Greater Cincinnati, 2715 
Reading Rd., Cincinnati 45206 
Mrs. Roger Clark, 3 Field Lane, Cincinnati 
45208 

Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 
East Blvd., Cleveland 44106 
SJ Mrs. Harry E. Coudret, 2920 E. Dorothy 
Lane, Dayton 45420 

Dr, James M. Courtney, 3383 Norwood Rd., 
Shaker Heights 44122 


Mrs, Samson I, Crew, 18 Garden Place, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs Arthur B. Crofts, 3822 Parkdafe Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Gilbert Cullen, 208 Chamberlain 
Drive, Marietta 45750 
Mrs. James Cunningham, Rte. 2, Salem 
44460 

Mrs Richard R. Deupree, 6305 Park Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

SJ Mrs. Jesse H Deweese, 2410 Rulla 
Court, Dayton 45439 

Lester A. Dinsmore, 1244 W. Hillcrest 
Ave., Dayton 45406 

Mrs. Delia D. Ferrell, 60 Sprague Rd., 
Berea 44017 

Mrs. V R. Frederick, 145 Tanglewood 
Drive, Urbana 43078 

Mrs. William J. Fuller, 8400 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Gabriel, 19030 Meredith 
Ave., Cleveland 44119 
Garden freilis Garden Club, Mrs, C. E. 
Shaffer, Rep., 870 Meadow Lane, Xenia 
45385 

Mrs. August George, 4908 Far Hills Ave,, 
Kettering 45429 

Mrs. C. C. Hambleton, 3221 Lindale Ave,, 
Dayton 45414 

SJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd 
Ave., Dayton 45415 

Mrs. Harold W. Herrmann, 615 Myrtle Ave„ 
Terrace Park 45174 

SJ Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8650 Hope- 
well Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
C. F. Houser, 4135 Beverly Drive, Toledo 
43614 

AJ Merle C, Hummel, P. O. Box 471, West 
Unity 43570 

AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, P. O. Box 471, 
Unity 43570 

$J Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 8950 Given Rd„ 
Cincinnati 45243 

J. Lee Jones, 90 Sprague Rd., Berea 44017 
Paul Karnath, 8475 Adams Rd,, Dayton 
45424 

Mrs. Robert C, Kier, 321 Pleasant Hill 
Drive, Cincinnati 45215 
Mrs. Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian Hill 
Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
AJ Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Rd., 
Cleveland 44124 

AJ Mrs. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence 
Rd.. Cleveland 44124 
Mrs. Robert H. Kranz, 3127 Lookout Circle, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, P, O. Box 547, 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs. Richard E LeBlond, 4575 Willow Hills 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
SJ Mrs. Morss Lippincott, 8775 Given Rd,, 
Cincinnati 45243 

Frederick E. Loehr, 213 East High Ave., 
Bellefontaine 43311 

Mrs. Olivia H. Logan, 9624 Camden-Darr- 
town Rd., Camden 45311 
Mrs. Clyde C. Long, 233 Erie Rd., Co¬ 
lumbus 43214 

AJ Mrs. Neil Macneale, 324 Beech Ave., 
Cincinnati 45215 

Mrs, Wayland C. Marlow, Sr., 457 Granger 
St„ Granville 43023 

Franklin McCamey, 4949 Tealtown Rd., 
Rte. 1, Milford 45150 
Mrs. Louis H. McCoy, Rte. 2, Beloit 44609 
Mrs. Robert McGraw, 2575 Handasyde 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 
Steve C. Moldovan. 38830 Detroit Rd., 
Avon 44011 

Mrs. John F. Montgomery, 950 Granville 
Rd., Newark 43055 

Mrs. Charles Mootz, Rte. 1, Clarksburg 
43115 



Mrs. Fletcher E. Nyce, 8800 Bfome Rd,, 
Cincinnati 45243 

Ohio Assn, of Garden Clubs, Mrs. Richard 
Sackett, Reo., 2475 Waynesvilie Ref,, 
Bell brook 45305 

Miss Abbie J. Parsons, 2715 Noble Rd, r 
Apt. 201, Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Alfred 5. Pfeiffer, Rte. 2, Grafton 
44044 

Mrs. Albert C. Pool, 617V2 Eighth St., Mari¬ 
etta 45750 

Mrs. Z. R. Prentiss, 1799 Highview Ave., 
Akron 44301 

Mrs. F. W. Purmort, 1007 Walnut Rd., Van 
Wert 45891 

Mrs. Harry Raibourne, 1151 Nordyke Rd., 
Cincinnati 45230 

Mrs. Jo Raoo, 3606 Oxford-Milville Rd., Ox¬ 
ford 45056 

Mrs. Donald H, Robinson, Hill & Hollow 
Lane, Cincinnati 45208 
Mrs. R. L. Ross, 112 Outlook Drive, Tall- 
madge 44278 

Mrs. Stanley M. Rowe, 4500 Muchmore 
Rd-, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. George Rowland, 6916 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Cincinnati 45227 
Miss Emma L Runte, 8210 Batavia Pike, 
Cincinnati 45244 

Mrs. Robert J. Scharlow, 24557 Duffield 
Rd.. Shaker Heights 44122 
AJ Mrs. C. W. Schmalstig, 4371 Tarn-O- 
Shanter Way, Dayton 45429 
W, H. Schrader , 1008 Sycamore Line, San¬ 
dusky 44870 

SJ Mrs, Fred R. Schuster, Rte, 1, Box 
586, Vandalia 45377 

Mrs. Frank H. Shaffer. Jr., 6 Grandin Place, 
Cincinnati 45208 

AJ Mrs. Herbert S. Shinkle, 208 Westway 
Court, St. Marys 45885 
Dr. Penn G. Skillern, 20849 Colby Rd,, 
Shaker Heights 44122 
Mrs. William H. Sloan, 1434 Herschel Ave,, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs Leslie R, Stull, 5 Burnham St., Cin¬ 
cinnati 45218 

Mrs. Joseph H. Thompson, Metcalf Rd., 
Rte. 2. Willoughby 44094 
Mrs. Edward Wagner, 110 E. Sharon, Glen¬ 
dale 45246 

SJ Mrs. Emerson Warner, Rte. 2, Box 7-A, 
Brookville 45309 

John W. Warrington, 1616 Fifth Third Bank 
Bldp., Cincinnati 45202 
Mrs, Norman Wei'ckel. 7109 Hamilton Ave,, 
Cincinnati 45231 

Mrs, Albert Wernersbach, 1001 Nimitz 
Lane, Cincinnati 45230 
Mrs. Robert Wettengel, 5404 Laconia Ave., 
Cincinnati 45237 

Mrs. Vincent G. Wiley, 2843 Case Rd., Co¬ 
lumbus 43221 

AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 96 North Main St., 
Bellbrook 45305 

Mrs. Robert D. Willison, 4710 Hill Top 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs, Anthony Willott, 26231 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland 44124 

Mrs. Wayne Wilson, 2712 Ridgewood Ave., 
Cincinnati 45213 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. H. Wood, Rte. 1, Box O, 
Rockbridge 43149 

OKLAHOMA—Southwest 

Mrs, J. C. Bower, 2513 Fredonia St., Mus¬ 
kogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. L, A. Clayton, Rte. 2, Box 208, 
Pryor 74361 

AJ Mrs. John Daly, Rte. 1, Chouteau 
74337 


Dr. C, B. Dawson, 1211 No. Shartel Ave., 
Oklahoma City 73103 
AJ Mrs. S. F, Ditmars, 1220 W. Okmulgee, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Howard Estes, 2429 N.W. 36th Ter¬ 
race, Oklahoma City 73112 
AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs, S, H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Crystal R. Meyer, 3005 Columbus, 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Tom H. Mitchell, 2619 E. 45th St., 
Tulsa 74105 

Mrs. Frank Olney, 1216 Cruce St., Nor¬ 
man 73069 

Mrs. Eugene Rice, 1521 Boston Ave., Mus¬ 
kogee 74401 

AJ Mrs, Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell 
Blvd,, Muskogee 74401 
Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 So. Peoria 
Ave., Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. Jesse M. Vance, 2426 West Ok¬ 
mulgee, Muskogee 74401 

OREGON—Far West 

Allen W. Davis, 3625 S.W, Canby St, Port¬ 
land 97219 

AJ Jan deGraaff, P. O. Box 529, Gresham 
97030 

SJ Mrs. Carl Engdahl, P. O. Box 758, 
Pendleton 97801 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1, Box 
94, Corbett 97019 

Matthew Fowlds, 413 Capital Manor, P. O. 

Box 5000, Salem 97304 
AJ Grant E. Mitsch, Canby 97013 
Mrs. Grant E. Mitsch. Canby 97013 
George E. Morrill, 3298 N.E. Apperson 
Blvd., Oregon City 97045 
Oregon State University, Corvallis 97331 
Mrs, Ralph Porter, 202 S.W. Issac St., Pen¬ 
dleton 97801 

Mrs, Harry O. Smith, 120 Smith-Sawyer 
Rd., Cave Junction 97523 

PENNSYLVANIA—Northeast 

Mrs. Walter Anders, Rte. 1, Norristown 
19401 

Mrs Frederick L. Ballard, Jr., 149 North¬ 
western Ave., Philadelphia 19118 
SJ Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes, 1750 Peach 
Tree Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. William E. Barrett, 415 Bair Rd., Ber¬ 
wyn 19312 

SJ Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, Rey¬ 
nard Run, Downingtown 19335 
Mrs. William W. Battles, 239 Chester Rd., 
Devon 19333 

AJ Dr. William A. Bender, 778 Lincoln 
Way East. Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. W. Howard Benson, 234 Walnut St., 
Carlisle 17013 

Mrs. Lawrence Billau, Rte. 2, Box 204, 
Coatesville 19320 

AJ Mrs. J, Cameron Bleloch, 8144 Ridge 
Ave., Philadelphia 19128 
James D. Brawn, 218 Chestnut St., Mifflin- 
burg 17844 

Mrs. William McK. Bray, 24 Fariston Rd., 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Arthur R, Cannon, 209 St., Davids 
Court, Box 33, St, Davids 19087 
Mrs. W Gordon Carpenter, 12 Downing 
Ave., Downingtown 19335 
Chambersburg Garden Club, 1528 Edgar 
Ave., Chambersburg 172Q1 
Mrs. E. A, Chariott, Hilltop Rd., Moylan 
19065 

Mrs. Edward M. Cheston, Box 16, Ambler 
19002 
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Mrs. Herbert □. Clarke, 527 N, Whitehall 
Rd. r Morristown 19401 
Mrs. William E, Culp, 639 Philadelphia 
Ave., Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Thomas B. Everist, 117 So. Main St., 
Yardley 19067 

R. T. Ezell. 18 N. Third St., Chambers¬ 
burg 17201 

Carl W. Fenninger, 8304 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 19118 

Mrs. Richard L. Freeman, 1348 Sugar- 
town Rd., Berwyn 19312 
Charles A. Gruber 

AJ Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln 
Terrace, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Voris B, Hall, 74 Sullivan St., Forty 
Fort 18704 

Mrs, William M, Hansberry, 472 Sharon 
Drive, Wayne 19087 

AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maple¬ 
wood Rd. r Springfield 19064 
Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington 
Rd„ Chambersburg 17201 
SJ Mrs. Robert H. Hllderbrand, P. O. Box 
166, Fairview Village 19409 
Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Rte. 2, Kennett 
Square 19348 

Mrs. Edgar S. Hutton, Rte 4, Chambers¬ 
burg 17201 

Mrs. Niels H. Jensen, P. O. Box 599, Glen- 
moo re 19343 

Lt.-Comdr. Henry M. Kieffer, 378 Meadow- 
brook Rd , North Wales 19454 
Dr. & Mrs. H. Vernon Lapp, 500 Warmins¬ 
ter Rd., Hatboro 19040 
Mrs. Richard E LeBlond, Jr., 850 Jolly Rd., 
Blue Bell 19422 

John C. Lyster, 19 Stratford Ave., Clifton 
Heights 19018 

SJ Mrs. E. Clinton Mackey, 619 W. Sedg¬ 
wick St., Philadelphia 19119 
SJ Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, 70 N. Middle- 
town Rd., Media 19063 
Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media 
19063 

Mrs. George C. Makin III, 320 Harding 
Ave., Milmont Park 19033 
William H. Martin, Drexel Institute, 32nd 
& Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 19104 
Mrs. James V. McCahon, 637 W. Lincoln 
Highway. Exton 19341 
Mrs. James McKinley, 2323 Beaufort Ave., 
Pittsburgh 15226 

Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, Rte, 1, Box 379 Chadds 
Ford 19317 

Miss Sophia M. Moiles, 1617 Emmett 
Drive, Johnstown 15905 
Charles H, Mueller, River Rd , New Hope 
18938 

Albert E. Murray, Jr., 70 Kraft Lane, Levit- 
town 19055 

Mrs. Leonard T. Mygatt, Rte. 2, Downing- 
town 19335 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 325 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 19106 
Pennsylvania State University, Agricultural 
Library, University Park 16802 
Mrs. Stanley H. Pursell, 713 Wyomissing 
B!vd„ Wyomissing 19610 
Dr. & Mrs, J. Pancoast Reath, 85 Crest¬ 
line Rd. r Wayne 19087 
Mrs. John Romig. 525 Hummel Ave , Le- 
moyne 17043 

Mrs. Robert S. Ross, 533 Avonwood Rd., 
Haverford 19041 

Mrs. Nathan B. Sangree, 201 Lansdowne 
Ave., Wayne 19087 

Miss Estelle L. Sharp, P. O. Box 642, Ber¬ 
wyn 19312 

Miss Berlin W. Shoemaker, 328 W. Queen 
St., Chambersburg 17201 


Southern York County Flower Club, Mrs. 
Elmer Warner, Rep. Rte 1, Box 68-A, 
Stewartstown 17363 

Dr. Harold I. Sparling, 449 Hickory Lane, 
Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. C. B. Spencer, Rte. 1, Box 367, West 
Chester 19380 

SJ Mrs. H. Rowland Timms, Willow Lane, 
Wallingford 19086 

Mrs. John L. Tivney, 3509 N. Front St., 
Harrisburg 17110 

AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr, Balti¬ 
more Pike, Wawa 19063 
SJ Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., 
Norristown 19401 

Dr. John C. Wister. Scott Foundation, 
Swarthmore College. Swarthmore 19081 
Mrs. John C. Wister, 735 Harvard Ave., 
Swarthmore 19081 
Zachary T, Wobensmith 
AJ Mrs. Zachary T. Wobensmith, Jami¬ 
son 18929 

AJ Mrs. Theodore Wolcott, 1701 Mag¬ 
nolia Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr, Wawa 19063 
Miss Harriet E. Worrell, 4001 Naaman's 
Creek Rd., Marcus Hook 19061 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeast 

Mrs. O. C. Bumpas, 1906 Coulter Drive, 
North Augusta 29841 
Clemson University, Clemson 29631 
Mrs. J, R. Creech, Church Rd., Blytbewood 
29016 

Mrs. Joseph K, Davis, 549 Gadsden Court, 
Spartanburg 29302 

William Gould, Jr., 313 Hillside Drive, 
Greer 29651 

Mrs. Murrell J, Huckabee, 406 Greenwood 
St, Abbeville 29620 

Mrs. A. W. Huckle, 941 Myrtle Drive, Rock 
Hill 29730 

AJ Miss Elizabeth F, Johnson, 728 Mil- 
ton Ave., Rock Hill 29730 
Tom P. Janes, 633 E, Main St., Chesterfield 
29709 

Mrs. Louis F. Kendricks, 605 Cherokee St., 
Abbeville 29620 

Mrs. James W. Knox, Rte. 3, Greenville 
29609 

George B. Park, Box 31, Greenwood 29646 
AJ Mrs. George W. Plyler, 610 W. Barr 
St., Lancaster 29720 

Ben M. Robertson, P. O. Box 123, Taylors 
29687 

AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P. O. Box 123, 
Taylors 29687 

Mrs. Tom Sherard, Rte. 3, Abbeville 29620 
Wilson L. Teal, P. O. Box 46, Chesterfield 
29709 

F. W. Thode, 121 Fort Rutledge Rd , Clem¬ 
son 29631 

SJ Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr. 

Mrs. Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode Cir¬ 
cle, Clemson 29631 

AJ Mrs. C. P. Townsend, P. O. Box 2 , 
Abbeville 29620 

AJ Mrs. Archibald W. Walker, 361 Mills 
Ave , Spartanburg 29302 

TENNESSEE—Southern 

Mrs. Dunbar Abston, Dogwood Rd., Ger¬ 
mantown 38038 

AJ Mrs. Fred A. Allen, Jr., 899 Van Leer 
Drive, Nashville 37220 
AJ Mrs. William Tyne Allen III, 2208 Tyne 
Rd., Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs. Henry F. Ambrose, Jr,, 4809 Over¬ 
crest Drive, Nashville 37211 
Mrs. Harry Arnold, 151 Ensworth Ave., 
Nashville 37205 
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Mrs, A, M. Austin, 253 W Cherry Circle, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. H. H. Bailey, 4013 Crestridge Rd., 
Nashville 37204 

Mrs. Paul Banks. Jr., 1800 Checkering Rd,, 
Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs. W. L. Bankston, Jr., 5600 Shady 
Grove Rd , Memphis 38117 
Mrs. William F. Barry, 5819 Hillsboro Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

Dr. F. E. Beck, Rte. 3, Dayton 37321 
Mrs. B. Snowden Boyle. 40 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

AJ Mrs, Fred L Bradley, 3742 Guernsey 
Ave., Memphis 38122 
Miss Laura Bratton, 625 Elm Ave., Dyers- 
burg 38024 

SJ Samuel Y. Caldwell, Rte 4, Holt Rd., 
Nashville 37211 

Mrs- David B. Camp, The Univ. of the 
South. Sewanee 37375 
Mrs. Jewel Camobell, Tennessee City 
37177 

Mrs. John Otey Carter, Jr., 101 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. W. C. Cartinhour, 201 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
AJ Mrs. Robert B, Cartwright, 1216 Good 
foe Drive. Nashville 37215 
Central State Hospital, Mrs. Robbie Bart¬ 
lett. Rep. 1500 Murfreesboro Rd , Nash¬ 
ville 37217 

Mrs. Robert S. Cheek, 411 Westview Ave., 
Nashville 37205 

AJ Mrs. Swain E. Clark, 630 W. Clover 
Dr., Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Henry Colton, 4309 Sunnybrook 
Drive, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, 217 Olive 
Branch Rd., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. A. Vonley Cox, 3610 Redding Rd., 
Chattanooga 37415 

Mrs. Buford H. Cox, 4004 Brookhaven 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
AJ Mrs. Charles A. Crump, 455 Leonora 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Lee Douglas. 417 West Tyne Drive, 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. R. Denton Duke, Cioverland Drive, 
Rte. 1, Brentwood 37027 
Mrs. W. Jeter Eason, 150 Goodwyn, Mem¬ 
phis 38111 

Mrs. Edwin R. Fox, 1663 Glenview Ave., 
Memphis 38106 

Dr. Frank B. Galyon, 715 Walnut St., 
Knoxville 37902 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, 123 East Parkway 
North. Memphis 38104 
AJ Mrs. Harry R. Griffith. 835 Battlefield 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
Mr. & Mrs. Doyle P. Grogan, 3673 Charles- 
wood Ave., Memphis 38122 
Mrs. Will L. Harris, 1513 Chickamauga 
Trail, Lookout Mountain 37350 
SJ Mrs. Richard S. Harwood, 5910 Fair- 
wood Drive, Memphis 38117 
Joe R. Hendricks, 403 Cummins St,, 
Franklin 37064 

Mrs. Harold T, Hix, 644 E. Main St., 
Gallatin 37066 

Mrs. Charles Holman, Rte. 2, Springfield 
37172 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Hovis, 475 No. Perkins Rd„ 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. W. Bright Hunter, Rte. 4, Scottsville 
Pike, Gallatin 37066 

SJ Mrs Robert J. Ingersoll, 1220 Goodloe 
Drive, Nashville 37215 
AJ Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. James R. Light, 205 West Brow Rd., 
Lookout Mountain 37350 


AJ Mrs. Fort Linton, 1950 Chickering Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs. Glenn L, Miliar, Jr., 2126 Pete 
Mitchell Rd . Germantown 38038 
Mrs A. L. Moore. 1803 Cedar Lane, 
Nashville 37212 

Mrs. R. Vance Norfleet, 4735 Walnut Grove 
Rd„ Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Roy T. Risley, 4318 Millbranch Rd., 
Memphis 38116 

AJ Mrs. Julius Seeman, 4008 Iroquois 
Ave., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Jack Shannon, 45 S. Norwal Rd. r 
Memphis 38117 
Mrs. George Smith 

Miss Nancy Smith, Rte. 7, Cainesville 
Rd.. Lebanon 37087 

Mrs. Frank J. Smith, 35 South Fenwick 
Rd., Memphis 38111 

Mrs. Robert G. Snowden, 4277 Park Ave., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. J. Spencer Speed, 100 Morningside 
Park, Memphis 38104 
Mrs. Hugh H. Sprunt, 4036 S. Galloway 
Drive, Memphis 38111 
AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, 
Lebanon 37087 

Mrs, James E, Stark, 837 Roseland Place, 
Memphis 38111 

AJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart, 1020 Battlefield 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
Mrs. Tom Street, 5069 Rich Rd., Memphis 
38117 

Mrs. Joseph E. Swann, Rte. 6, 407 Golf 
View Drive, Springfield 37172 
Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III, 6117 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. Alex W. Taylor, 4209 Lone Oak Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheek Rd., 
Nashville 37205 
Houston Thomas 

AJ Mrs. Houston Thomas, 5912 Otd 
Harding Rd., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Thomas H. Todd, Jr., 1325 Lamar St,, 
Memphis 38104 

Mrs. J. L. Tyler, Sr., 1681 Janis Drive, 
Memphis 38116 

Mrs. McKay Van Fleet, 194 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. John M. Walton, Jr., 1215 Aladdin 
Rd., Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. George C. Webb, 57 Wychewood Dr., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Arthur Whitaker, P. O. Box 6, 
Cumberland Gap 37724 
Mrs. C. M. Wilcox, 1110 Gnome Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. James S. Williams. 4507 Walnut 
Grove Rd., Memphis 38117 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse E. Wills, 1201 Belle 
Mead Blvd., Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. William V. Winton, 4930 Roane 
Rd., Memphis 38117 

Miss Arlene Ziegler, 424 Union St., Nash¬ 
ville 37219 

TEXAS — Southwest 

Mrs. L D. Atkins, 4309 Overhill Drive, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 4360 Livingston, 
Dallas 75205 

Mrs. Alfred Balzen, Rte 1, Athens 757S1 
Mrs. C. R. Bivin, Rte. 1, Box 218. Overton 
75684 

Mrs. W. D. Bozek, Rte. 3, Ennis 75119 
Mrs. C. A. Bristoi, P. O. Box 422, Frisco 
75034 

Mrs. Howard Brown, Rte. 7, Box 123-0, 
Fort Worth 76119 

Mrs. Thomas J. Burke, 4115 Turtle Creek 
Blvd., Dallas 75219 
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Mrs. E. F. Campbell, P, O. Box 57, Morgan 
76671 

AJ Mrs, Margaret Scruggs-Carruth, 4524 
Edmondson Ave., Dallas 75205 
Mrs Felix Doran, Jr., 6930 Turtle Creek 
Drive, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. J. R. Dykes, 7035 Dellrose, Dallas 
75214 

Mrs. A. D. Edwards, 603 Pacific Ave., 
Terrell 75160 

AJ Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle 
Creek, Dallas 75219 

Fort Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic 
Garden Drive, Fort Worth 76107 
Mrs. W. Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache St., 
Dallas 75220 

AJ Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid 
Ave , Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. Rufus W. Higginbotham, III, 9030 
Broken Arrow, Dallas 75209 
AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobble¬ 
stone, Dallas 75229 

Mrs. O. H, Lumpkin, P. o. Box 285, 
Ennis 75119 

Mrs James McFarland, 508 So. Lamar St., 
Weatherford 76086 

Vivian E, Middleton, 112 Ridgecrest Drive, 
San Antonio 78209 

Mrs. Nellie Morris, 3131 Maple, Apt. 2-B, 
Dallas 75201 

AJ Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea 
Lane, Dallas 75230 

AJ Mrs. Hugh A. Purnell, 2926 Maple 
Springs Blvd., Dallas 75235 
SJ Mrs. Harry G. Seeligson, 4417 Belfort 
Place, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. James O. Smith, 6738 Avalon, Dallas 
75214 

AJ Mrs. Julius Stanglin 11072 Mandalay 
Drive, Dallas 75228 

Mrs. Charles M. Thompson, 4311 Vandelia, 
Dallas 75219 

AJ Mrs, Jav E. Warner, 534 Aqua Drive, 
Dallas 75218 

Mrs. J. E. Weaver, Rte. 1, Box 368, Cedar 
Hill 75104 

Miss Carrie Webster, 1215 Apple St., 
Dallas 75204 

AJ Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Rte, 1, Frisco 
75034 

VERMONT—New England 

Mr and Mrs. Pierce Timmis, West Wards- 
boro 05360 

AJ Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Caven¬ 
dish 05142 

VIRGINIA — Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Earl Abbott, 916 McCormick Blvd., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Garden Club of Alexandria, Mrs. Richard 
C. Marshall, Rep., 2016 Fort Drive, 
Alexandria 22307 

Mr. & Mrs. John C, Anderson, 1836 West- 
over Ave.„ Petersburg 23803 
R. L. Armstrong 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Rte 1, Coving¬ 
ton 24426 

Mrs. Charles F. Ballou, Clifton Forge 
24422 

Mr. & Mrs, Chandler Bates, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. William R. Bates, Gloucester 23061 
Mrs. Jesse W. Beams, Box 1882, Univer¬ 
sity Sta., Charlottesville 22903 
Mrs. Robert D. Beeton, Rte. 2, Bluemont 
22012 

AJ Mrs. James F. Birchfield, Rte 1, Box 
18, Ashburn 22011 


AJ Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 
Gunston Rd., Lofton 22079 
Rudolph O. Bloomquist, 4652 So. 3rd St., 
Arlington 22204 

Mrs. Channing M. Bolton, 3242 Atlanta 
St., Fairfax 22030 

Mrs. Fred L Bower, Sr., 102 Fairview Ave., 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Rte. 2, Box 458, 
Heathsvilie 22473 

Mrs. George H. Box, Jr., 1203 Sam Lion 
Trail. Martinsville 24112 
Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Brame, P. O. Box 455, 
Chase City 23924 

Mrs. A W. Broaddus, Rte. 1, Box 306, 
Mechanicsville 23111 

AJ Mrs. A Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland 
Place, Richmond 23221 
AJ Mrs. J. L. Cabaniss, 3241 Hollowdale 
Drive, S. W., Roanoke 24018 
Miss Azeele Caruthers, P. O. Box 726, 
Leesburg 22075 

Mrs. Claude 5. Chadwick, Box KK, Emory 
& Henry College, Emory 24327 
Mrs. F. C. Christian, Barboursville 22923 
AJ M/s. John A Clem III, Star Route A, 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Thomas B. Cochran, 507 North View 
Terrace, Alexandria 22301 
Mr. & Mrs. Chesterman Cohstantine, 
Gloucester 23061 

Tf AJ Mrs. Charles M. Cox, 7801 Columbia 
Pike, Falls Church 22041 
Mr. & Mrs. George I. Crossman, Rte. 1, 
Box 356, Hamilton 22068 
Charles W Culpepper, 4435 N. Pershing 
Drive. Arlington 22203 
Mrs. W. Fairlie Dabney, Hartfield 23071 
George W. Heath, The Daffodil Mart, 
Gloucester 23061 
R. N. Darden, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. R. N. Darden, Jr., P. O. Box 
116, Newsoms 23874 

Mr. & Mrs. James M. Davidson. Jr., Rock¬ 
bridge Baths 24473 

AJ Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 2124 Lennox Rd , 
Richmond 23228 

Mrs. Frank G. Davis, 209 College Ave., 
Ashland 23005 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry G. Deaver, 302 Overhill 
Drive, Lexington 24450 
Mrs. Hamer Derrick, Lexington 24450 
SJ Mrs. James H. Donohue, Jr., 26 Glen- 
brook Circle West, Richmond 23229 
Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale, P. O. Box 25, 
Ashland 23005 

AJ Mrs. John M. Durbin, P. O. Box 157, 
Wachapreague 23480 

Mrs. David A. Dyer. 2418 Cornwallis Ave., 
S.E., Roanoke 24014 

Dr Joanne W Econamon, P. O. Box 4061, 
Seven Corners 22044 

B. Prescott Edmunds, 4325 Greenway 
Place, Lynchburg 24503 
Mrs. O. R. Engleman, P. O. Box 46, Stuarts 
Draft 24477 

Mrs. Murl Estes, 224 Harris Creek Rd., 
Hampton 23369 

Mrs. F. G. Farinholt, White Stone 22578 
Mrs Hunter Faulconer, Rte. 2, Charlottes¬ 
ville 22901 

Mrs. E, Odelt Fitchett, Palmer 22533 
W. Kent Ford 

AJ Mrs, W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

J. Morton Franklin, 310 Sycamore St., 
Falls Church 22046 
Edward L. Gates 

SJ Mrs. Edward L. Gates, 4329 Brook- 
side Drive, Alexandria 22310 
Mrs. W. Wayt Gibbs, 42 Woodlee Rd., 
Staunton 24401 

AJ Mrs, Bruce Gunnell, 5006 Franconia 
Rd , Alexandria 22310 
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-4f- AJ Mrs, H, W. Harris, 414 Franklin $t., 
Alexandria 22314 

Mr. & Mrs. H. deShields Henley, Box 
251-A, Maxwell Lane, Newport News 
23606 

Mrs, Homer A. Hill, 1316 Gatewood Drive. 
Alexandria 22307 

Mrs. Charles F. Holden, Jr., Rte, 2, 
Purcellville 22132 

Mrs. Henry T. Holladay, Jr., Rapidan 22733 
Mr. & Mrs. William A. Hopkins, Jr., 
513 Court St.. Clifton Forge 24422 
Mrs. G. Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 
22579 

Mr. & Mrs. Russell R, fnnis, 102 Notting¬ 
ham Rd , Richmond 23221 
Mrs. Harry G. Johnson, 3245 Brightwood 
Place, Roanoke 24014 
Mrs. Grady H. Jones, Blackstone 23824 
Mrs. Thomas Roy Jones, Rte. 3, Glouces¬ 
ter 23061 

AJ Mrs. William C. Jones, 4910 Evelyn 
Byrd Rd., Richmond 23225 
Mrs. Nathan H. Key, 1520 Terrace Rd,, 
Roanoke 24015 

Mr. & Mrs. Chester F. Kruszyna, Rte 1, 
Box 332. Covington 24426 
Mrs. H. R. Larrick. Ingalls Circle, Clifton 
Forge 24422 

Paul R. Lauritzen, Rte. 3, Box 331, Glou¬ 
cester 23061 

AJ Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, 
Alexandria 22313 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, P. O. Box 155, Char¬ 
lottesville 22902 

Mrs. Wally W. Levi, 605 Third St., Radford 
24141 

AJ Mrs. A. L, Lorraine, 400 Sleepy Hollow 
Rd., Richmond 23229 

Mrs. Moncure N. Lyon, Purcellville 22132 
Mrs. Henry Maddox, White Stone 22578 
Mrs. James Bland Martin, Gloucester 
23061 

Thomas F. Martin, 314 N. Center St, 
Ashland 23005 

Mrs Greenhow Maury, Jr., 103 Pen hurst 
Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. John A. McDonald, 214 East Fudge 
Si, Covington 24426 

L, G. McNairy, 5124 - 8th Road North, 
Arlington 22205 

AJ Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, Eastville 
23347 

SJ Miss Mary T, Metzger, 40 West Market 
St* Leesburg 22075 

SJ Mrs. E H. Moore, 2515 Willowlawn 
St., SW,, Roanoke 24018 
P, R. Moore Jr. 

AJ Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 811 Marshall 
St., Hampton 23369 

Miss Frances Moreland, 26 Lynnwood 
Drive, Hampton 23366 
Mrs. C. P. Nair, Jr., 504 McCormick Blvd., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Harry L. Nash, Jr., P. O. Box 174, Waynes¬ 
boro 22980 

AJ William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, 
Martinsville 24112 

it AJ Mrs. D. H. Patteson-Knight, 8607 
Tebbs Lane. McLean 22101 
AJ Mrs. David B. Perrin, P. O. Box 575, 
Gloucester 23061 

Mrs. W, J Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Theodore Pratt, Bena 23018 
Mrs. Nelson O. Price, 107 Wharton St „ 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. W. B. Rasnake, Rte 4, Box 425, 
Roanoke 24015 

Mrs. C. Lathrop Reed, Box 60, River Rd., 
Richmond 23229 

Mrs. Webster S. Rhoads, Jr. T Gloucester 
23061 
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Mrs. A. W. Rice, 2817 Avenham Ave., 
S.W., Roanoke 24014 

Mrs. Hardy Richardson, 6128 Edgewood 
Terrace, Alexandria 22307 
Mrs, W. Cameron Roberts, White Stone 
22578 

Mrs. John P. Robinson, Palmer 22533 
Miss Lois H. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Ave., Hampton 23361 
Mr. & Mrs. Henning Rountree, Jr., 276 
Harris Creek Rd., Hampton 23369 
Mrs. E. R. Rush, 907 Jefferson Circle, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Ralph E Sampson, 4622 N. 32nd St,, 
Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Alfred B. Schad, 214 Canter¬ 
bury Rdj Richmond 23221 
Mrs. Ben F. Sears, 605 Midland Trail Rd , 
Covington 24426 

SJ Mrs. William C. Seipp, Middleburg 
22117 

SJ Franklin D. Seney 
Mrs. Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood 
Drive, Newport News 23606 
Huntington D. Sheldon, 6037 Ramshorn 
Place, McLean 22101 

Mrs. Herman E. Sidwell, 7029 Dexter 
Drive, Falls Church 22043 
Mrs Marvin C. Smith, 611 McCormick 
Blvd., Clifton Forge 24422 
Mrs. Evelyn D. Swift, Rte. 2, Box 388, 
Heathsville 22473 

Mrs, William K. Taylor, P. O. Box 158, 
Clarksville 23927 

Mrs. Paul Terretta, 212 S. Washington St., 
Winchester 22601 

SJ Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., 
Hampton 23369 

Mr, & Mrs. Wm. O. Ticknor, 2814 Green- 
way Blvd,, Falls Church 22042 
AJ Harry I. Tuggle, Jr,, P. O. Box 1108, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. H. Gordon Tyler, 100 Dogwood Drive, 
Virginia Beach 23451 
Mrs, John Tyssowski, Delaplane 22025 
Mrs. Omer O. Utt, 406 Euclid Ave., 
Lynchburg 24501 

Mrs. Reginald Vance, Gloucester 23061 
Edward C. Vogel, 135 Lewis St., N.W., 
Vienna 22180 

SJ Mrs. J. Robert Walker, P. O. Box 1264, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Samuel S. Walker, 914 Mulberry Rd., 
Martinsville 24112 

Gerald D. Waltz, P, O. Box 977, Salem 
24153 

Mrs. James Warren, Jr., 17 Grace St., 
Harrisonburg 22801 

Mrs. Thomas N. Warren. 701 McCormick 
Blvd., Clifton Forge 24422 
George C. Watson, 1145 Overbrook Rd., 
Petersburg 23803 

AJ Mrs. Robert W. Wheat III, 11101 
Gunston Rd., Lorton 22079 
AJ Willis H. Wheeler. 3171 N. Quincy St., 
Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Robert M. Whiting, 4611 Park 
Rd., Alexandria 22301 
Berkeley Williams Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Jr., 364 Albe¬ 
marle Ave,, Richmond 23226 
Dr. C. F. Wingo, 3800 Wakefield Rd., 
Richmond 23235 

Mr. & Mrs, Leon Winters, Box 24, Hayes 
23072 

Yates Garden Club, Mrs. John Y. Kerr, 
Rep., 400 Cambridge Rd., Alexandria 
22314 


WASHINGTON — Far West 


Mrs. Tom M. Brown, Rte, 4, Box 136, 
Walla Walla 99362 
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Robert F. Cheyney, P, 0. Box 341, Medical 
Lake 99022 

Mrs. Frances Finney, Rte. 1, Box 107, 
Onalaska 98570 

Dr, Charles J. Gould, Western Wash. 
Research & Extension Center, Puyallup 
98371 

Miles B. Hatch, 731 W. Pioneer St., Puy¬ 
allup 98371 

Mrs. Lloyd E. Johnston, Rte. 2, Box 346, 
Moses Lake 98837 

Mrs. John B. Kunz, Rte. 1, Wilbur 99185 

Mrs. F. G. Macomber, P. O. Box 156, 
Greenbank 98253 

Mrs. E. W. McMurry, 2311 Valencia St., 
Bellingham 98225 

Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, 1315, Tower Ave., 
Raymond 98577 

Mrs. Frances M. Munn, Star Rte. 1, Box 
309. Bremerton 98310 

Richard L. Nowadnick, Skagit Valley 
Junior College, Mt. Vernon 98273 

Max F. Ramsell, 1506 N.E. 53rd St., 
Tacoma 98422 

H. L. Schombel, P. Q. Box 293, Winlock 
98596 

Mrs. H. H. Simmons, 3510 South 132nd 
St., Seattle 98168 

Mrs. Larry Stritmatter, 750 May St., 
Raymond 98577 

J. N. Wilbert, 14705 Trent Avenue East, 
Spokane 99216 

WEST VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

AJ Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121 - 12th Ave., 
Huntington 25701 

Mr. & Mrs. Elmo L. Agee, 2405 Mountain 
View Ave., Bluefield 24701 

Mrs. Alex Booth, 145 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 25701 

Mr. & Mrs. Thompson Chandler, 905 Evan- 
wood Rd., Charleston 25314 

Mrs. Joe W. Dingess, 151 Kings Highway, 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs. R. H. Dollison, 727 Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Fairmont 26554 

Mrs. H. E. Duncan, 3218 Brandon Rd., 
Huntington 25704 

Mrs. C E. Fitzwater, 2000 Inwood Drive, 
Huntington 25701 

Geo. H. Gunnoe 

AJ Mrs. George H. Gunnoe, 723 Third 
St, Huntington 25701 

Mrs. P. E. Jordan, P. O. Box 309, Follans- 
bee 26037 

Mlrs. A. S. Lucas, 103 New Street, Shep- 
herdstown 25443 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., 812 - 13th 
Ave., Huntington 25701 


Stewart McReynolds, 703 Mulberry Ave,, 
Clarksburg 26301 

Mrs. Lewis A. Miller, 2202 Third Ave,, 
Apt. 1, Huntington 25703 

Mrs. S. R. Morrow, 13 Poplar Ave., Wheel¬ 
ing 26003 

Mrs. Thomas W. Nale. 1438 Boulevard 
Ave,, Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Grady Risen, 125 Ridgewood Rd. T 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Lawrence Schavul, 55 S. Altamont 
Rd.. Huntington 25701 

Mrs. L. Boyd Smoot, 2 Pinecrest Drive, 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs. F. C. Stump, 404 Thirteenth Ave., 
Huntington 25701 

Prof. W. L. Tolstead, Davis & Elkins 
College, Elkins 26241 

Mrs. Omen K. Walker, 3517 Brandon Rd., 
Huntington 25704 

Mrs. H. H. Williams, Shepherdstown 25443 

Mrs. John R. Witt, 204 Oak Dell Ave., 
Bluefield 24701 

WISCONSIN —Central 


Oscar W. Schroeder, 16685 Lower Valley 
Ridge, Brookfield 53005 

CANADA and OVERSEAS 

Father Bede Reynolds, Q.S.B., Westmins¬ 
ter Abbey, Mission City, B. C., Canada 

W. J. Dunlop, Broughshane, Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland 

Jack P. Gerritsen, Veurseweg 81, Voor- 
schoten, Holland 

A. Horinaka, 17 Kltamomodani, Minami-ku, 
Osaka, Japan 

F, S. Kirby, 9190 E. Saanich Rd., Sidney, 

B. C.. Canada 

Satoshi Komoriya, Toke-machi, Sarnbu* 
gun, Chiba-kcn, Japan 

Miss Ruby Pulsiver, P. O. Box 139, Ches¬ 
ter, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson, Prospect 
House, Waterford. Ireland 

Frank E. C. Smith, P. O. Box 128, Lillooet, 
B. C., Canada 

William Van Leeuwen, c/o Warnaar & Co,, 
Sassenheim, Holland 

Guy L. Wilson, Ltd., Marden, Kent, 
England 

C. R. Wootton, 119 Lichfield Road, BIox- 
wich, Walsall, Staffs, England 

Mrs. Herut Yahel, P. O. Box 15, Rehovot, 
Israel 

Matthew Zandbergen, Hoofdstratt 30, 
Sassenheim, Holland 
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DAFFODIL HAVEN” 


Among our new and recent introductions are: 

ACCENT — One of the most colorful pinks 

AIRCASTLE — Frequently ''best flower in show” 

AUDUBON — Glamorous coral-rimmed cup 

BUNTING — Among the top Jonquil Hybrids 

COOL CRYSTAL —Exquisitely designed 3c 

DAINTY MAID—Glistening white, small flower 

DAYDREAM — Top-rated reverse bicolor 

DIVERTIMENTO — Something new in pink Jonquil 
Hybrids 

HOLIDAY FASHION — Ruffled, showy — new pink 
IRISH COFFEE — Perhaps a pioneer of double reverses 
LEONAINE — Possesses cup with lavender band 
PIPIT -— Striking, Reverse Bicolor Jonquilla Hybrid 
QUICK STEP — Progenitor of a new race 
SILKEN SAILS — Giant white of unbelievable beauty 

Ask for catalogue with full descriptions and listing of 
many other varieties. It is free to ADS members. 

GRANT E. MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven” 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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HOW RAMSBOTTOM GAVE NEW 
LIFE TO THE NARCISSUS 


By Matthew Zandbergen, Sassenheim, Holland 
(Abridged from an article in the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1967) 

In the 1917 bulb season, James Kirkham Ramsbottom made a name 
for himself by being the first man to treat eel worm-infested narcissus 
bulbs successfully on a commercial scale. He did this by immersing 
the bulbs in hot water. This achievement opened a new era in the 
commercial growing of the dafTodil. Many disheartened growers were 
inspired by the newly awakened hope that dafTodil stocks infested with 
cel worm could be cured. The great importance of Ramsbottom’s work 
in this field must not be underrated, and in order to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of his discovery, it may be of interest to review the 
early history of this pernicious disease and Ramsbottom’s search for a 
remedy. 

At the 1887 Conference of the Royal Horticultural Society in London, 
many of the committee members expressed growing alarm. Their atten¬ 
tion had been directed to “a disease then very prevalent among narcissi, 
sometimes described as the ‘rootless disease.’ ” This may well have 
been an outbreak of eelworm disease, but in the absence of contempo¬ 
rary scientific evidence, the matter remains uncertain. 

In 1889, in a letter to Peter Barr, referring to a “mysterious disease,” 
Burbidge of Dublin writes “The London Market gardeners lose many 
jonquille roots, both single and double; they ‘go off’ this way and there 
seems to be no cure.” 

In 1894, in an article on “basal rot,” the Rev. Wolley Dod mentions 
the word eelworm; whether it was free living or of a parasitic nature was 
not stated. 

P. D. Williams told me that soon after the turn of the century he 
sustained serious losses in his seedlings. He surmised that his stocks 
had been heavily infested with eelworm. 

Alec Wilson, another well-known hybridizer, writing his “Recollec¬ 
tions of the early years of this century,” mentions that the stocks of his 
friend E. M. Crosfield were smitten with eelworm before the hot-water 
treatment was known, and Crosfield was so disheartened that he gave 
up dafTodil growing altogether. Wilson continues further: “I, too, know 
something of the damage eelworm can do, for about that time, my 
stocks became badly infected. I tried every suggested remedy; but 
nothing prevailed against it. My stocks were valued for income tax 
purposes at £12,000 and two years later 1 had not £200 worth left.” 



T cannot help thinking that cclworm in those days was of a more 
virulent type than it is now. In 1909 it was a terrible scourge, a veritable 
Black Death among daffodils. 

The malady also caused grave concern in Holland. I recollect vividly 
in 1913 my father identifying eehvorm infestation in narcissus bulbs 
that he had recently procured. They were small numbers of Will 
Scarlett, Masterpiece, and Red Beacon, all rather expensive at the 
time. After convening a family council, at my mother’s suggestion, 
the bulbs were put in a gently heated oven. Whether it killed the 
eelworms I could not say, but it certainly killed the bulbs. I also 
remember helping to lift, during growth, a badly infested and newly 
acquired stock of Sir Watkin. The bulbs were carted into barges and 
taken to a factory to be converted into starch during the 1914-18 war. 
My uncle’s stocks were among the first to be cursed with the trouble, to 
such an extent that within a very short time not a bulb was left on the 
place. 

The situation became so critical that the Rev. Joseph Jacob proposed 
a resolution at the RHS Narcissus and Tulip Committee on 28th March 
1916, requesting Council to cause investigations to be made. They 
agreed to start experiments at Wisley to investigate the life history of the 
daffodil eelworm and to discover the best means of killing the pest 
without killing the daffodil bulb infested by it. J. K. Ramsbottom, who 
was a student at Wisley at the time, was accordingly invited to undertake 
the post of ‘'investigator” and asked to devote his whole attention to 
the problem. 

In 1917, the good news spread that Ramsbottom had made satis¬ 
factory progress with his trials at W'islcy and had found that a hot water 
treatment of sufficient duration would control eelworm in infested 
narcissus bulbs. He had concentrated on conditions under which the 
treatment would be effective with minimum injury to the bulb. 

On 8th May 1917, Ramsbottom read his historic paper before the 
Horticultural Club [Society?]; a full report can be read in the RHS 
Journal, Vol. XLIII, part 1, May 1918, p. 51 fF. On p. 65 of this 
journal Ramsbottom gives a resume of his experiments. He decided to 
try three ranges of temperature: 1H)°-111°F., 114°-115°, and 

119M20 0 . Eventually, he concluded that the best method was to 
soak the bulbs for two to four hours in water at a constant temperature 
of 110°F. If a suitable appartus could be found to give the bulbs 
correct treatment, this method would afford an economical means of 
combating the disease. He pointed out that this soaking would not 
prevent attack by eelworms present in the soil. 
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After half a century his principle still holds and has practically not 
been amended, except that his middle-range temperature, 114 -115°, for 
four hours has since been found to give more satisfactory results. 
Ramsbottom duplicated his trials in the Spalding (Lincolnshire, Eng¬ 
land) district where he further worked out his projects of narcissus- 
eelworm control by hot water treatment. The Lincolnshire growers 
showed great interest and gave him every support. The news of his 
successful work spread rapidly far and wide and even attracted overseas 
visitors, who came to gather data, investigate, and thoroughly study 
his experiments and methods. 

While I was apprenticed to the Spalding Bulb Co., I sterilized nar¬ 
cissus bulbs one season from mid-August until October, working four 
small bulb baths in succession from early morning until late evening. 
Other growers had installed complicated apparatus with 10-cwt. tanks 
and circulating water pumps. It is recorded that on six acres of land 
near Spalding the treated bulbs, though not killed, lay more or less 
dormant for a year without the foliage pushing through the surface of 
the soil. Faced with such field problems, Ramsbottom spent much 
time solving many mysteries for about five years. It was at this stage 
that most of the treatment apparatus was scrapped and replaced by 
the Badford and Perkins apparatus designed for George Munro, Ltd., 
and Seymour Cobley, Ltd., where Ramsbottom had made his head¬ 
quarters. 

In 1917, P. D. Williams’ complete collection, consisting of some 
2,000 varieties, was sterilized and saved under Ramsbottom’s super¬ 
vision. Many of these varieties were later named and grown into healthy 
stocks. My father, acting as P. D. Williams’ agent, introduced a number 
of them to the growers in Holland at fantastic prices. It may be of 
added interest that several of them have maintained themselves; 
Carlton, for one, occupies a larger acreage than any other commercial 
variety in cultivation. 

In 1924, in appreciation of his invaluable work, the RHS honored 
Janies Kirkham Ramsbottom with the Peter Barr Memorial Cup. 
Never was an honor more fully deserved. That this unassuming and 
amiable young scientist should die in New York while on a lecture 
tour in the U.S.A. in 1925, at the age of 33, with so much already 
achieved, was not only a tragedy but a grievous loss to the narcissus 
industry that no man can measure. 
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A PART-TIME HYBRIDIZER 
REPORTS THE GOOD AND THE BAD 


By William G. Pannill, Martinsville, Va. 

I had expected that the 1967 blooming season should give me my 
first results as a part-time, small scale hybridizer, and as it turned out 
I was most pleased with some of the results, and quite disappointed in 
other crosses which I had hoped would produce something worthwhile. 

Two years ago, 1 removed a multitude of three- and four-year-old 
seedlings from wooden flats where they had been planted a half-inch 
apart in very good potting soil. This resulted in rapid growth and over¬ 
crowding and they should have been removed after the second year. 
It was hard to believe that 1 could have so many seedlings to replant, 
or that 1 could have made some of the crosses that I made four years 
prior to that. At the time, these “ridiculous'’ crosses seemed okay, 
but now that l had become so sophisticated, it was beneath my dignity 
to replant some of them. 1 disposed of these seedlings from the “ugly 
duckling” crosses as well as a surplus of some of the more logical ones 
by giving them to some of my friends in the Tidewater Virginia area. 
This year many bloomed for the first time, and it was my pleasure 
and embarrassment to see one with a well deserved ADS Rose Ribbon 
attached, and several others bearing blue ribbons. 

A week 1 or so after the Tidewater Show, quite a few of the ones I kept 
were blooming and a little of the lost faith in my judgment was restored. 
There were some second year blooms from Easter Moon x Chinese 
White that were exceptional flowers. I had 50 of these for the first or 
second year — six of which I marked for further growing. Of this lot, 
no two blooms seemed identical and they were divided about half and 
half between large cup and small cup. Two of these opened white and 
as they developed turned yellow' as do Aircastle, Lemonade, Beige 
Beauty, and Irish Coffee, which is being introduced this year. 

From a small lot of seedlings from Ceylon x Jezebel, 1 was very 
fortunate to have one combine the good form of Ceylon with the deep 
coloring and sunproof qualities of Jezebel. The rest of the lot were a 
horrible sight. 1 have used Jezebel with several other red cup 2a's and 
3rt’s, and if I can get one seedling out of each lot, such as the one 
mentioned, I will be more than satisfied. 

These two crosses just cited are the only ones I have had blooming 
for two years. I will mention now a few of the many that bloomed 
for the first time this year with a short comment on each. 1 fully 
realize that little can be accomplished by judging first year blooms, 
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but I think you will be interested in which crosses showed promise and 
which indicate nothing but failure. 

Broughshanc x Vigil — This gave the largest, whitest, and probably 
the best 1c in my seedlings. Out of approximately 50 blooms, this one 
and two others were all that were worth staking. 

My Love x Festivity — From some 40 blooms, only one was a 
possible improvement. 

Tudor Minstrel x Festivity — From 15 blooms, two were marked 
for future observation. 

Green Island x Festivity — Thirty or more of these have bloomed, 
none of which can compare with either parent. 

Purity x Vigil — One promising, very white, tall stem, 2c from five 
or six blooms. 

White Prince x Empress of Ireland—One extra good flower from 
four blooms. 

White Prince x Vigil — One good flower here from five blooms. 

Smyrna x Milan — Only a few blooms this year from 77 seedlings, 
but one of these blooms was a double white poet. Only time will tell 
if this will continue to be double. 

Samite x Vigil — From 30 blooms T marked five to watch. Their 
form and color were as good as any 1 have seen, but their size cannot 
compare with some of the seedlings mentioned above. 

My Love x Chinese White — This proved to be one of the unorthodox 
crosses that I should have given away two years ago, if I can judge 
from around 20 blooms. I still have 12 more seedlings from this cross 
yet to bloom, but don’t expect anything. 

St. Keverne x Golden Rapture — From 15 blooms I marked three 
with good form and color that may measure 2a. I have no hope 
whatsoever of improving on existing la’s but would like to produce 
a deep self-yellow 2a. 

Ballygarvey x Preamble — I marked two from around 18 blooms that 
seem to combine the height and good form of Ballygarvey with the 
deep colored trumpet of Preamble. The only fault I have ever found 
with Preamble is its short stem, and I have tried to correct this with 
this cross and others. 

Jezebel x N. jonquilla — From 27 seedlings only 4 bloomed this 
year. All had red cups. One of these four had three blooms on the stem, 
the cups of which opened a greenish orange and developed into a sun¬ 
proof red. The petals were the deep shade of Jezebel. In the standard 
registered varieties, I have found that the red cups that open with this 
deep greenish cast and take a couple of days to develop seem to stand 
the sun much better than those that open with their full orange or red 
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coloring. The other interesting thing about this seedling was that the 
long cup will, 1 believe, make it a la rather than a lb. 

The following crosses I mention as a group because I got a large 
number of blooms from each; none of which were worth looking at 
even through the prejudiced eyes of a “parent,” which 1 guess is what 
all hybridizers are. 

Fair Trial x Festivity, Irish Minstrel x Festivity, Gold Crown x Lap- 
ford, Buncrana x Passionale, Bizerta x Festivity. 

I seem to remember reading in some publication or a newsletter that 
Festivity should not even be tried as a parent. This was one man’s 
opinion based on material gathered from other people. Looking at the 
above I would tend to agree, except for one thing. Murray Evans in 
Oregon got the most consistently good lot of seedlings I have ever seen 
from Effective x Festivity. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

Seed and Bulbiet Distribution 

Nearly 3,600 seed contributed by C. W. Culpepper were distributed 
this year by William O. Ticknor to 12 ADS members in 10 states. In 
addition, 245 2-year-old bulblets were distributed. These had been 
grown by Mr. Ticknor from seed given to hm by Mr. Culpepper. 
Among the parent varieties represented in the seed and bulbfct distri¬ 
bution were: Chinese White, My Love, Empress of Ireland, Daydream, 
Vigil, Accent, and Aircastle. 

From Hybridizing Round Robin No. 2 

Several members of this Robin described seedlings blooming last 
spring. Glenn Dooley’s were from Frigid x Broughshanc, Wanda x Feb¬ 
ruary Silver, Chinese White x N. jonquilla. Jane Birchfield’s 2d of inter¬ 
mediate size “had excellent reverse coloring from time it opened — mar¬ 
velous keeping quality, substance, etc. — with lovely and unusual form, 
the cup being quite straight and smooth, with just a suggestion of 
goblet shape and no flare at the rim — the perianth segments were 
quite widely overlapped, and curved back very slightly.” Bill Pannill’s 
report was so complete I am recommending it for publication as 
a separate article. (See page 58.). 

Robert Jcrrell and Jack Rominc, both of Walnut Creek, Calif., visited 
the fields of Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans in Oregon while waiting 
for their own first crosses to reach blooming size. In addition to study- 
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ing Mitsch seedlings, chiefly pinks, they saw two “red trumpets/’ Uncle 
Remus and Brer Fox, in bloom. They were impressed by Murray 
Evans’ “green-whites” from Petsamo x Zero. 

Edmund Kauzmann commented on pink crosses; he has been using 
Pink Cloud as a seed parent for several years and this year was able 
to use Accent pollen on it. 

Pedigrees are quoted at length in this robin, and there is much ad¬ 
venturous interest in colchicine-treated bulblets and even split coronas! 

Reports from Hybridizers 

Helen Link sent her list of crosses, complete with time and tempera¬ 
ture for each pollination. She commented: “I did not make as many 
crosses this year as usual. The weather was so miserable and I thought 
it was little use. However, I was wrong as could be. I find that I had 
11 takes out of 15 crosses which is much better than usual. You will 
also note that four of the crosses were made when it went to freezing 
at night for several nights. I was certain they would not set seed, but 
all of them did. Now 1 must hunt in another direction for the answer 
which 1 thought I had some idea about.” Among the surprises in Mrs. 
Link’s list were successful crosses using Xit, as seed parent in one case, 
pollen parent in another. Both crosses gave generous amounts of seed. 
Although Xit is classified as 3c, it is known to have had N. watieri as 
one parent, and so to belong genetically to the usually sterile jonquil 
hybrid group. Incidentally, the crosses with Xit, unlike the ones re¬ 
ferred to above, were made in a coldframe. 

Willis Wheeler reported 38 crosses covering a wide range of types. 
Forty-eight pollinations of Faiaise gave him only seven pods, with a 
total of 30 seeds; most of these were from pollen of Green Island. Mr. 
Wheeler said he had noticed that certain blooms of Faiaise have no 
stigmas at all. Some more productive crosses were: Green Island x 
Empress of Ireland (214 seed from six pods), Green Island x Arbar 
(53 seed from two pods), Kilworth x Matapan (135 seed from seven 
pods), Rostov x Empress of Ireland (49 seed from three pods), and 
Kilworth x Arbar (nine pods, 142 seed.) Most of Mr. Wheeler’s seed 
have been sent to friends in Japan, whom he was able to visit in June 
after corresponding for several years. 

Of my own crosses this spring, the favorites were several combina¬ 
tions of N. cyclamineus or its hybrids with N. jonquilla or N. calcicola. 
A few small lots involving N. seaberulus were also very welcome, as this 
species has given some especially well-formed small flow'ers. The list 
of might-have-beens was long, however, and was studded with par¬ 
ticularly choice names. 

— Roberta C. Watrous 
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CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATIONS BY RHS 

The Royal Horticultural Society recently published changes made in 
the 1965 edition of the Classified List and International Register of 
Daffodil Names, with the warning that the changes in classification 
must be followed in future exhibitions. 

Following is the list of varieties, with their new classifications, as 
published by the RHS: 

3« Amiable (v. Deur) v. Deur, 1938. 

2c Angel’s Wings (Lubbe) Lubbe, 1947. 
lc Annapurna (Dunlop) Harrison, F. A. L., 1953. 

2b Apricot Beauty (de Graaff) de Graaff, 1954. 

3 b Barbara Ann Scott (de Graaff), 1948. 

1 b Blush (Wil., G. L.) Zand.-Ter., 1950. 

2b Buzzard (Will., M. P.) Will., M. P., 1949. 

2b Dromore (Dunlop) Dunlop, 1959. 

2b Eskimo (Brodie), 1927. 

2b Flaminaire (Rich.) Rich., Mrs., 1964. 

2b Glorification (Raiser unknown) Lubbe, 1947. 

2b Jill (Barr) Barr, 1941. 

2b Johannesburg (Watts) Watts, 1930. 

2b Jules Verne (Lefcbcr, D. W.) Lefcber, D. W., 1949. 

2a Karachi (Rich.) Rich., 1943. 

3 a Little Diamond (Rijnveld) Rijnveld, 1950, 

2b Louis Pasteur (Lefeber) Lcfebcr, 1945. 

2 a Majarde (U. d. Boog) U. d. Boog, 1944. 

3c Nevose (Roblin) Roblin, 1950. 

2c Penryn (Will., M. P.) Will., M. P, 1949. 

2c Probity (Board) Board, 1965. 
lb Rima (Mitsch) Mitsch, 1954. 

2a Ring O’Roses (Chap.) Barr, 1936. 

6b Roger (Gray, A.) Gray, A., 1952. 

2b Rose of Cuan (Brodie) Harrison, F. A. L., 1953. 

2b Royal Crown (War.) War., 1950. 
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RULES GOVERNING 
AWARDS REVISED 


All show chairmen and schedule chairmen of prospective daffodil 
shows should be aware of the changes in ADS Awards authorized by 
the Board of Directors at their meeting Oct. 14, 1967. Changes have 
been made in show categories, as well as the awards available to each 
type of show. 


Show Category 


Requirements 


A wards A valiable 


SMALL SHOW 


Fewer than 200 entries. 
Schedule must include single 
specimens in all divisions and 
subdivisions RHS, and at least 
one collection of 5 or more 
different varieties. 


Gold Ribbon 
Silver Ribbon 
Purple Ribbon 
Red. White and Blue 
Ribbon 


LARGE SHOW 


or 

STATE SHOW 


REGIONAL SHOW 


If schedule includes a section 
of at least four classes for 
miniatures. 

If schedule includes vases-of- 
three in all divisions and sub¬ 
divisions RHS. 

200 or more entries. 

Schedule must include single 
stems and vascs-of-three in all 
divisions and subdivisions RHS. 
and at least five collections of 
five or more different varieties. 


300 or more entries. 

Schedule requirements the same 
as for large shows. 


Miniature Gold 
Ribbon 

Lavender Ribbon 
White Ribbon 


ALL OF THE 
ABOVE, 
plus: 

Green Ribbon 
Maroon Ribbon 
Rose Ribbon 
Watrous Silver Ribbon 
Quinn Silver Medal 
ALL OF THE 
ABOVE. 

plus: 

Bronze Ribbon 
(collection of three 
stems each of 12 
different varieties 
from at least three 
divisions RHS) 


ALL OF THE 
ABOVE, 

but, in place of silver 
medals: 

Watrous Gold Medal 
Quinn Gold Medal 

Records of previous shows will be used in determining the category 
for a current show. If no show has previously been held, the awards 
will be those for the small show. One show in each state with at least 


NATIONAL SHOW Same requirements as for re¬ 
gional shows. 


200 entries in the preceding years may, with the approval of the 
regional vice president, be designated a state show, and one show in 
each region with at least 300 entries in the preceding years may, with 
the approval of the regional vice president, be designated a regional 
show. 
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CHICHESTER ROAD CHECK-OFF 

From the Typewriter of George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director 

Calls occasionally are received for color prints — not slides — of 
daffodils which can be used to illustrate characteristics or varieties in 
connection with talks given by members. Color printing is expensive 
and colored illustrations in year books or daffodil catalogs is about all 
that has been available in the past. The business office now has on file 
a set of 55 colored prints which take in all the divisions of the classi¬ 
fication. They are about 6x8 inches in size, which is sufficient to be 
seen if held up before an audience. Since these prints have been pre¬ 
pared by the Associated Bulb Growers of Holland, the varieties rep¬ 
resented are of Dutch origin for the most part. They are also the 
varieties likely to be found at neighborhood hardware stores, garden 
centers, and florists. 

This collection is available to members on loan without charge, 
but the date desired should be stated and they should be returned 
promptly. Some members who give a good many talks on daffodils 
may prefer to own a set. If so, a list of the prints available may be had 
from the Netherlands Flower-Bulb Institute, 29 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10004. They are priced at 5£ each and $2.75 will secure a 
complete set of the daffodil prints. Prints of tulips and some of the 
minor bulbs may also be obtained by those whose talks are on bulbs in 
general. 

# * * 

Officers, committee chairmen, and others receiving checks payable 
to the Society are asked to forward them promptly to the Executive 
Director for deposit. Occasionally checks held for a comparatively 
short time arc returned by the bank against which they have been 
drawn marked “stale date.” This necessitates returning the check to 
the payer, although he or she has not been at fault, and asking for 
one currently dated. All checks for dues, fees, or publications should 
be made payable to “American Daffodil Society, Inc.” rather than any 
individual. 

# * * 

Without question, the most frustrating task of this office is to 
keep track of members and see that they get the publications for 
which they have paid. Members pay their dues and move without leav¬ 
ing a forwarding address, according to markings on returned copies 
of The Journal. They go to Florida for the winter with instructions 
that only first class mail is to be forwarded. They rent a post office box 
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or discontinue one. They move around the corner or across the country 
and assume their Journals will seek them out. They won’t. The post 
office is increasingly persnickity. 

Each mailing of The Journal is followed by a flurry of returned 
copies for which postage due must be paid to Butch, our local car¬ 
rier. Efforts then have to be made to secure an address which is 
acceptable to the post office. Sometimes the post office writes the cor¬ 
rect address on the returned envelope but refuses to deliver the piece 
until a new and correctly addressed envelope is made out. Occasionally 
we call upon friends or neighbors of the vanished member to help 
us out, and sometimes we try to read in our crystal ball where we would 
be if wc were that missing member. In any event, another copy, an¬ 
other envelope, and 10£ more in postage is required, not to mention a 
month’s delay in getting The Journal to the member. 

* * ‘4s 

Nothing is handled with greater care than the identification of ac¬ 
credited and student judges in the annual roster, but the day of the 
perfect list has not yet arrived and wc doubt it ever will. So those 
charged with selecting judges for 1968 shows are urged to note that 
SJ should appear before the name of Mrs. W. Gordon Carpenter, 12 
Downing Avc., Downingtown, Pa. 19335. 

* * * 

At this writing the office can supply used copies of the RHS Year 
Books in good condition for 1938, 1939, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 
1950, 1951-2, 1953, 1955, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 

1964, and 1965. The six prior to 1950 are $3 each, those from 1950 
to 1959 and 1963 are $2.50 each and those dated 1960 or later, except 
1963, are $2 each. There are just four copies of the 1937 and 1938 
Daffodil Year Books issued by the American Horticultural Society 


DR. HAROLD S. KING 

Dr. Harold S. King, a charter member and past director of 
the ADS, died September 17 after a brief illness at his home 
in Darlington, Md. 

His contribution to the daffodil took many forms, extending 
from his studies on health and culture, of which ADS commit¬ 
tee he was chairman, to "Daffodil Sundays" in his garden. 

Dr. King, before his retirement in 1959, served as technical 
adviser to the U.S. Army Chemical Corps Board. In addition 
to his wife, Susan, he is survived by two daughters and a sister. 
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under the editorship of B. Y. Morrison at $1 each. All prices are post¬ 
paid. 

In addition, we have used copies of A Handbook of Narcissus by 
E. A. Bowles (scarce and $8.00), Daffodils, Outdoors and In by Carey 
Quinn ($2.50), The Daffodil by Jefferson-Brown ($3.50), and Hardy 
Bulbs by E. A. Anderson {two volumes in paper for $2.00). 

* & # 

The directors have authorized the sale of surplus Journals at a 
reduced price. The issue for March, 1965, is exhausted, but with that 
exception sets of the first nine numbers — September, 1964, through 
September, 1966 — are offered to members for $2 a set. This offer 
should be of special interest to our newer members. 

$ $ $ 

Christmas lists can often be shortened by giving memberships in 
the Society or copies of its publications. Memberships arc $5 for an 
individual or $7.50 for a family. Suitable publications are The Daffodil 
Handbook ($3.00 in paper or $4.50 in cloth) and the 1968 Daffodil 
and Tulip Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society for $3.50. 
Orders for these should be sent to the Executive Director and will be 
processed promptly. 


Possibly the result of a 
freak natural cross, this 
flower was found in a pot 
planted with N. triandrus 
albus in a cold-frame in 
Wells Knierim’s garden in 
the spring of 1967. The 
well-known triandrus ab 
bus, or Angels’ Tears, is 
one of the most common 
triandrus varieties, and its 
seed germinates readily. 
But what cross produced 
this flower, which appears 
to be a step-child of the 
split corona group? 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky . 


Some time ago there was considerable discussion concerning the 
reverse nature among the bicolors. In one of the men’s Robins 
Grant Mitsch wrote an interesting account of some experiences. 

“A few years ago someone wrote me that out of a mixed lot of 
seedlings bought from Richardson they found a small-cupped reverse 
bicolor. A flower was sent me, and subsequently the bulb as well. 
Some years I found it not reversing as well as in other years. Again, 
its form was sometimes poor. This year saw a few seedlings flowering 
from its pollen on Aircastle. Nothing of consequence appeared. This 
year found us using it much more but not many crosses were involved. 
I do not know, but I doubt if it came from Binkie. There were a few 
other seedlings from Aircastle that developed white cups and these were 
from N. jonquilla pollen. The entire flowers were yellow upon opening, 
with somewhat the form of Aircastle. It was not until the blooms were 
well matured that the cup turned white. 

One of the most interesting things seen this season was among Mr. 
Fowld’s seedlings. Two looked like N. asturiemis except for white 
trumpets. As I recall, they have N. cisturiensis and N. cyclamineus, and 
possibly N . minor in their pedigree. The others in the seedling lot were 
rather ordinary yellows, but the two were definitely reverse bicolors,” 

Others in the men’s Robin discussed the subject of reverse bicolors in 
considerable detail. The consensus was that this reverse color trait 
did not stem entirely from Binkie. It would be interesting and helpful 
to have the parentage of Binkie. 

* # * 

Jack Romine of Walnut Creek, Calif., gave interesting bits of in¬ 
formation on a few varieties. Carita lasted nearly six weeks though 
the color faded after a month. A 20-foot row of Lebanon was simply 
outstanding. Each clump had about four stems reaching up to 20 
inches, with blooms four to five inches across. Bodilly gave large 
and very perfect flowers. Blarney’s Daughter was fabulously beautiful, 
with superb quality in the perianth and in the cup. The color of the 
cup was quite novel. 

* * 

Wells Knierim continues to be the envy of his Robin. W’c are grate¬ 
ful that Wells and his wife can visit many shows and daffodil growers. 
This past season found them visiting the ADS Test Garden at Clem- 
son College in South Carolina. Wells reported an excellent job; the 
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plantings were all very well maintained and the college students kept 
very careful records of size, color, blooming time, health, and the like. 
It is a very worthwhile project and the ADS gets it for free. All that 
has to be done by the ADS is to supply the bulbs. Walter Thompson of 
Birmingham, Ala., is chairman of the ADS Test Garden Committee. 
Perhaps other ADS members would like to visit this garden in years 
to come. Again, this project should be an inspiration to establish test 
gardens in other areas. 

* * * 

Thomas Martin of Ashland, Va., expressed a great liking for 
Aranjuez and Teheran. Teheran is an open-pollinated seedling of 
Aranjuez. Along with self-pollinated seedlings of Teheran, they have 
an excellent clarity of color and make a colorful showing against an 
evergreen background. He included Red Goblet, Indian Summer, and 
Narvik as being outstanding. He believes that Beersheba and Canta- 
trice are the finest in class lc for health and long life in the garden. 

* * * 

Marie Bozievich of Bethesda, Md., gave her report on chemicals for 
weed control. From Simazine, she used a 4% granular formulation and 
just sprinkled it lightly on one half the beds before putting on the mulch. 
The other half had the mulch but no Simazine. She said there was no 
difference in the daffodils, but a tremendous difference in weed growth. 
Simazine controls the weed growth from seed, but it will not kill estab¬ 
lished weeds. This writer feels that next season’s growth will tell the 
full story on the feasibility of using Simazine. 

* * * 

N . poetic us Flore Pleno came in for some discussion in one of the 
Robins. Lucy Christian of Barboursvillc, Va., reported she had good 
luck with it since she moved it from the north side of the house to a row 
on a small slope on the southeast side. Perhaps it was the drainage 
and exposure to the sun that gave it the desired success. 

# * # 

John Larus of West Hartford, Conn., was one w r ho got several bulbs 
from New Zealand. He stated that he stored these bulbs at a tempera¬ 
ture of 73° and higher through the summer. In late September they 
were planted out in the garden a little deeper than normal. It will be 
interesting to learn how successfully he can acclimatize them. This 
recalls an incident that happened locally. This writer gave bulbs to a 
friend a year ago. These bulbs were recently planted after being out 
of the ground for over a year. The writer was informed that they soon 
came up. Further progress will be noted. 
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ABOUT SEEDLINGS, SEEDLINGS 
AND MORE SEEDLINGS 

By Roberta C. Watrous, Chairman, Breeding and Selection 

In one sense every plant grown from a seed is a seedling. More often 
the term is used to denote young plants grown from seed, such as 
annuals started in flats and transplanted as they need more space. With 
plants usually increased by cuttings or by bulb division, ‘‘seedlings” 
may be plants of any age grown from seed instead of propagated 
asexually. In the case of daffodils, the term generally means plants 
grown from seed of mixed ancestry, whether produced by deliberate 
cross-pollination or by chance. 

With the increasing interest in daffodil hybridizing in this country, 
more and more shows include classes for seedlings. In this situation 
there are several distinctions to be made. In special seedling classes, in 
competition for the ADS Rose Ribbon, only blooms identified by a 
number designation may be entered, and entries may be made only by 
or in the name of the originator. The originator of a daffodil seedling 
cultivar (variety) is the person who first flowers the bulb, regardless 
of who may have made the cross and/or planted the seed. 

Blooms in these special seedling classes are judged by a special scale 
of points in which 20 points for “distinction” replace 10 for “size” and 
10 of the usual 20 for “condition.” 

Some originators give or lend bulbs of their numbered seedlings to 
friends; may blooms from these bulbs be exhibited in competition? If 
the bulbs have not bloomed, and this is definitely understood at the 
time the bulbs change ownership, the new owner becomes the “origi¬ 
nator” of all cultivars, just as if he had grown the bulbs from seed. 
If the bulbs have bloomed, and the originator has no objection, entries 
may be made in his name in seedling classes. Any ribbons or awards 


PREMIER ANNOUNCEMENT of something 
really new. Yes, DAFFODILIA perfume is so 
recent — so very, very new. Experience its true 
loveliness, accented by the delicate lingering aura 
of this exquisite fragrance creation by RAM- 
SELLE. Most assuredly a luxurious plus-dimen¬ 
sion in a NEVER-BEFORE modern floral note 
— as alluring as the fragrant species of the 
miniature daffodil, You'll applaud its refreshing 
addition to your wardrobe of single florals. 
Fashion gift-boxed for its debut in Vs oz. pursette 
flacons. $2.25 ppd. in U.S. RAMSELLE. Box 954, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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won go lo the originator, not to his local agent. Or such blooms may 
be shown in classes for named varieties, provided they arc identified 
by the name of the originator and the number designation assigned by 
him. These entries would be entered by the local grower in his own 
name. 

Growers, both amateur and commercial, sometimes give or sell bulbs 
of miscellaneous unidentified seedlings they do not wish to register. 
While these may be quite satisfactory garden or arrangement material, 
they are not usually eligible for show competition. I say “usually” 
because under some circumstances shows may provide special classes 
for unidentified varieties or seedlings. 

Occasionally it may seem desirable to register and name a cultivar 
that has been acquired as an unidentified seedling. In such cases the 
permission of the originator or his assignee, if such exist, must be 
obtained. 

Exhibitors, judges, and classification chairmen should be sure they 
understand the rules concerning seedlings and distinctions to be made. 
Is the exhibitor the originator? Is the bloom (and presumably the 
bulb form which it developed) identified by a number designation (if in 
seedling classes) or originator’s name and a number designation (if in 
classes for named varieties)? 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

Since many people other than ADS members attend daffodil shows, 
it has been recommended that shows offering ADS awards include an 
educational exhibit. This may take any form the show committee de¬ 
sires, but the Society has assembled a number of pieces of material for 
exhibit use if desired. 

The kit includes leaflets on culture, pests and their control, classifi¬ 
cation, membership blanks, past issues of The Journal, etc. This kit is 
not available in quantity for free distribution but is to be used as an 
exhibit of educational material. It may be secured by writing the 
Executive Director, George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Road, New 
Canaan, Conn. 06840. 

CORRECTIONS IN ADS SHOW RULES 

The ADS Show Rules as published in The Daffodil Journal, Vol. 
Ill, No. 4, June 1967, should read as follows: 

Pp. 177, Rule 5. Collections of daffodils must be included, at least 
one for small shows, and five or more for large or state, regional and 
national shows. Collections may not be less than five stems, each stem 
being of a different variety. 

p P . 179, Rule 6. Honorable mention awards may also be given. 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1967 

Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registrations Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations in 1967 are: 

Link, Mrs. Goethe, Brooklyn, Ind. — Roseve, Pewec. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Mayme, Fayetteville, Ark. — Ozark Star. 

Mitsch, Grant, Canby, Oregon — Cloudcap, Coral Luster, Crystal River, 
Divertimento, Glamorous, Holiday Fashion, Irish Coffee, Lovable, 
Mayan Chief, Medalist, Old Satin, Sumptuous, Sunbird, Waxwing. 

Throckmorton, Tom D., Des Moines, Iowa — selector of and co¬ 
introducer with Grant Mitsch, of Irish Coffee. 

Registrations 

Roseve (Link) Rosabella x Evening; 26; 14"; mid season; P. IVb", 
white; C. l!4", buff pink with green eye. Resembles Rosabella but 
much better form and substance, and better color. Long lasting. 

Pewee (Link) Evening x Dunkeld; 3/;; 12"; late; P. 1", white; C. 
white with deep green eye, thin apricot rim on edge of cup. Re¬ 
sembles Emerald Eye except for pink on edge. Excellent substance, 
smooth texture. 

Ozark Star (Ferguson) Beersheba x Carlton; In; 12"; midseason; 
P. 4Vh ", opens deep cream, fades creamy white; C. 2", opens soft 
yellow, fades to deep cream after several days; resembles Bonython 
in shape. Extremely sturdy stems, heavy substance. 

Cloudcap (Mitsch) R 47/8, Mabel Taylor x Interim; 2 b\ 23"; mid¬ 
season; P. 4 3 4", white; C. 21/8", cream with wide band of salmon 
pink, resembles Rose Ribbon but much larger, better form, taller. 
Introduced 1967. 

Coral Luster (Mitsch) R 110/5, (Interim x Mabel Taylor) x Caro 
Nome; 26; 18"; late midseason; P. 4%", white; C. IVi", coral 
salmon. Distinct because of its flat heavy substanced perianth and 
small solid colored crown. 

Crystal River (Mitsch) R 33/14, (Green Island x Chinese White); 3c; 
20"; late midseason; P. 4"; white; C. Wa", white. Resembles 
Dream Castle, but more flaring crown with heavily shirred margin. 
Introduced 1967. 

Divertimento (Mitsch) V 74/1, (Wild Rose x Radiation) x N. 
jonquilla; 7/>; 16"; late midseason to late; P. 2%" white; C. 3 A'\ 
light pink. Resembles Cherie but not as tall, much pinker, more 
floriferous, different form. Introduced 1967. 

Glamorous (Mitsch) R 33/45, Green Island x Chinese White; 26; 21"; 
midseason; P. 4 Vi", white; C. 2", pale lemon deepening at margin. 
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Resembles Bit O Gold but larger, more flat crown, broad round 
perianth. Introduced 1967. 

Holiday Fashion (Mitsch) R 47/12, Mabel Taylor x Interim; 2b; 19"; 
midseason; P. 4 3 A", white; C. 214", cream with wide band of salmon 
pink, color gradually extending towards center. Larger and more 
ruffled than Cloudcap. Introduced 1967. 

Irish Coffee (Mitsch-Throckmorton) R 33/41, Green Island x Chinese 
White; 3a; 17"; late midseason; P. 4", white changing to yellow; C. 
1 5 /h", pale yellow, orange rim. In warmer areas it double reverses 
and cup becomes nearly white. Introduced by Mitch and Throck¬ 
morton 1967. 

Lovable (Mitsch) R 33/60, Green Island x Chinese White; 3c; 17"; 
late midseason to late; P. 314", white; C. 1"; white. Shorter cup, 
whiter flower, more rounded P. than Easter Moon. Introduced 1967. 

Mayan Chief (Mitsch) S 9/4, Galway x Kingscourt; la; 20"; early 
midseason; P. 43k"; golden yellow; C. 1 3 4", golden yellow. Similar 
to Galway but with trumpet measurement. 

Medalist (Mitsch) R 49/1, Mabel Taylor x Caro Nome; 2b; 20"; 
P. 414", white; C. 134", cream shaded pink and lilac. Tall strong 
stems with exceptional substance and poise. Introduced 1967. 

Old Satin (Mitsch-Throckmorton) R 133/2, Green Island x Chinese 
White; 2b; 17"; late midseason; P. 3 3 4"; white, turning to pale beige; 
C. 114", pale lemon with deeper rim, resembles Aircastle, less 
rounded, more substance, looks to be a 2d in some areas. Introduced 
1967. 

Sumptuous (Mitsch) R 55/1, Paul Bunyan x Content; l b; 19"; early 
midseason; P, 4 Va"; milk white; C. 2Vk", clear yellow. Excellent 
garden flower, strong grower, very stiff stems capable of holding the 
huge blooms. Introduced 1967. 

Sunbird (Mitsch) P 5/14, (King of the North x Content) x Binkie; 
2a; 18"; early midseason; P. 414", bright yellow C. 1 3 4", bright 
yellow, similar to Bethany in form but brighter in color and does 
not reverse. Introduced (967. 

Waxwing (Mitsch) F. 293/8, Honey Bells x Green Island; 5/?; 17"; 
late midseason; P. 33k", ivory white; C. 13k" ivory white, very heavy 
substance, waxy texture, considerably like a jonquil hybrid. Intro¬ 
duced 1967. 
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ANNUAL NEW YEAR FESTIVAL 
FEATURES DAFFODIL IN HAWAII 


By Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, La Canada , Calif. 

Few of us in the American Daffodil Society know that one of our 
states, Hawaii, has a Narcissus Festival every year to celebrate New 
Year. 

Paying tribute to the lovely narcissus, the Chinese community during 
this joyous occasion stages many various events such as a cultural show, 
banquet, flower show, fashion show, and symphony concert. But the 
main event is the Narcissus Queen Beauty Pageant, at which a girl 
of Chinese ancestry is selected to reign for one year. 

This year Miss Lorna Mei Ling Ho was chosen the 18th annual 
Narcissus Queen. She was judged on beauty, poise, personality, intelli¬ 
gence and talent, and received among other prizes a trip to the Orient, 
Canada, and Western United States. 

We had occasion to travel the same route with Miss Ho through 
Taipei, Hong Kong, Singapore and Bangkok, where she was widely feted 
and interviewed. The 5' 5" beauty is a third year student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii and is an accomplished pianist. She loves to draw, 
and is an expert performer of the national dances of Hawaii. 

Miss Ho explains that the narcissus blossom or “sui sin fah” as it 
is called in Chinese, is known for its beauty and purity. The Chinese 
people sometimes call it the water fairy, and nurture it carefully so 
as to open its fragrant blossoms on New Years Day. It means good 
fortune for the year. 

AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS 

The following amendments to the By-laws, having been adopted 
by the Board of Directors October 14, 1967, and recommended to the 
membership for affirmative action, will be submitted for final approval 
at the annual meeting in Portland next April: 

RESOLVED: That the last sentence of Article IV, Sec. 2 of 
the By-laws be amended to read as follows: 

Officers are eligible for reelcction or reappointment except that 
no person shall be elected for more than two consecutive full 
terms as president, first vice-president, second vice-president, or 
for more than three consecutive full terms as regional vice- 
president. 

The purpose of this amendment is to permit regional vice-presidents 
to serve three years, rather than two as at present. 
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GROWING DAFFODILS IN ISRAEL 

Publication of the ADS membership roster once a year notwith¬ 
standing, it may well be news to many that we have a working member 
in Israel. She is Mrs. Herut Yahel, and she not only has a strong 
personal interest in daffodils, but a very professional one as well, since 
she works with the Division of Ornamentals in the Volcani Institute 
for Agricultural Research. 

A letter written last mid-March by Mrs. Yahel to the editor of 
The Journal tells of the problems and successes experienced in daffo¬ 
dil culture in Israel. It follows in full: 

“I have been a member of the ADS for several years already. I find 
all the printed material that 1 read interesting, but owing to the geo¬ 
graphic distance between me and the other members I am unable to 
take a more active part in the society. Therefore 1 decided to try to 
write to you. 

“I live in the state of Israel, east to the Mediterranean sea, and work 
in the Volcani Institute for Agricultural Research, Div. of Ornamentals, 
which is located in Bet Dagan, near Tel Aviv. 

“Our climatic conditions are different from those of most of the 
countries that grow dafTodils. Our summer is hot and dry, while the 
winter is mild, rainy and almost frostlcss. So we grow our dafTodils 
in winter-time and harvest them in spring or early summer. 

“We too have been charmed by the wonderful ‘Trumpets' and the 
‘large cups’ and tried to grow them, but did not succeed too much with 
most of them. We began to grow them in Bet Dagan, but they suffered 
from the heat. The bulbs became smaller from year to year and flowers 
misformed and were scarce. We were glad for the opportunity offered 
us to grow them in the mountains of Jerusalem, and enlarged the list. 

“The dafTodils benefitted of the more comfortable climate (tempera¬ 
tures are lower especially in wintertime, but also in summer nights). 
The bulbs that were transferred from the coastal plain to Jerusalem 
grew better, flowered better and we felt that we have found the correct 
way for raising them. 

“We grew them in Jerusalem for four years and we found that there 
were some varieties that could be grown in the mountainous parts of 
Israel. Now we even try to force them for earlier bloom. 

“Another line of our work, which is much simpler for us, is the 
growing of ‘Tazettas 1 . Now we know how to grow healthy round bulbs 
of the varieties Paperwhite and Grand Soleil d’Or, and are able to 
export them. 

“Furthermore — we began working on a breeding program. This long 
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work was begun in 1959, By now we have some new and better strains 
of narcissus Paperwhite which surpassed the ordinary stock. This strain 
may reach the stage of export in about two or three years. 

“I shall be glad to tell you more about my work from time to time, 
or take part in the Round Robin.” 

SUCCESS INDICATED IN USE 
OF TREFLAN FOR WEEDS 

The following article appeared in the October, 1967, issue of the 
Midwest Regional Newsletter. It is reprinted in full because of its 
importance in this day of labor shortage, and its systematic and practical 
approach to the subject of weed control. 

“Some time ago 1 promised a report on my weed control project. This 
will be part II of the project. 

“Last fall, after all bulbs were planted and the beds ready for a 
covering of pine needles, we cultivated very carefully and thoroughly. 
Treflan in the liquid form was applied as directed by the company. 
A sprinkling can was used to distribute the liquid evenly over the 
measured area. The Treflan was cultivated into the soil with a power 
cultivator between the rows and with a hoc over the top of the bulbs in 
the rows. Pine needles were applied to the rows only. The space 
between the rows remained barren all winter. Although we have a large 
number of pine trees, 1 do not have enough needles to cover the entire 
planting as deeply as necessary so I decided to put them on only over 
the bulbs. 

“Previously, even though the beds were cultivated late in fall, a 
few' warm days after the fall rains began would help the weeds to sprout 
and many grew well even during the winter. Last fall, after the treatment 
with Treflan, very few weeds germinated, but when spring arrived the 
pepper grass began to germinate in March and almost before the ground 
became dry enough to work the soil, seed w'as formed. There were 
very few weeds of other varieties. Since Lepidium virginicum is con¬ 
sidered a semi-biennial the seed probably germinated late in the fall 
and started its growth rapidly the first warm days of spring. 

“Elanco suggests the use of Dymid in the fall rather than Treflan, 
but they warn not to use Dymid on daffodils. The literature on Treflan 
does not mention peppergrass control; however that on Dymid does 
and terms it as a winter germinating annual. 

“Although peppergrass has been luxurious, other weeds seem to be 
controlled quite well by the use of Treflan, both spring and fall. In 
order to combat the peppergrass, I have treated a few rows with Treflan 
in August and will do so again in October. At this date I am inclined 
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to believe that Tied an does not control peppergrass. A little moisture 
shortly after the Treflan was applied caused millions of peppergrass 
seeds to come up. The bed was cultivated immediately which destroyed 
the seedlings. Whether another crop will germinate with the fall rains 
remains to be seen. 

‘The past summer in Indiana has been very dry so it has been difficult 
to know whether the absence of pigweed (Portulaca oleracea), which is 
usually a major problem for me, was controlled by the Treflan or 
simply did not have enough water to germinate. Bindweed (Convolvulus 
arvensis) previously was a major problem, but not this past summer. 

“Lack of normal summer moisture in the soil has made it difficult 
to ascertain with any degree of certainty whether the Treflan stands 
up to the advertisements. I intend to continue its use another year and 
hope I may have something more to report.” 

Editor's Note: Based on correspondence with Mrs. Link, Treflan was used on 
three of my five beds in 1967. The treated beds needed no weeding until late 
summer. The past summer in Virginia has been one of normal moisture, which 
we have not had for the previous five summers. The untreated beds grew an 
excellent crop of weeds, some attaining three feet in height. 

REGIONS TO RECEIVE $100 A YEAR 

When the directors met at Asheville, N. C., in the fall of 1959, an 
allocation of $75 a year was authorized for the use of each regional 
vice president for promoting activities which could not otherwise be 
financed. 

In most cases this money has been used to underwrite regional news¬ 
letters. These letters, which carry detailed information of people and 
events in a particular area, are a most successful way of maintaining 
ties with members who arc not actively involved in the affairs of the 
Society. Presently, four regions produce newsletters, usually three 
issues a year. This makes $25 available for each issue and it is no 
longer possible to reproduce and mail a letter for that amount. There¬ 
fore the directors, meeting at Birmingham in October, 1967, increased 
the allocation to $100 a year. 

A SOCIETY IS BORN! 

On Sunday, October 15, 1967, in the home of ADS member Jack 
Romine in W'alnut Creek, Calif., an auspicious event took place — the 
birth of a new daffodil society. 

With all due ceremony, the fledgling group was christened the North¬ 
ern California Daffodil Society. The fourteen enthusiastic daffodil 
growers present then proceeded, with equal audacity, to make ambitious 
plans for the first annual Northern California Daffodil Show. 

Said show is to be held at the Lakeside Garden Center in Oakland’s 
Lakeside Park March 23 and 24. 
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Chichester Road Check-off, 118-119, 184-185 
Classification, changes, 118 
Clemson University, daffodil test garden, 28-29 
Clergy, and daffodils, 155-159 
Coleman, C. F., inside cover. No. 3 
Contributing members, 46 

Daffodil Data Book, 43 

Daffodil publications. 71-73, 1 18-119, 137-138. 172-174, 185-186 
Daffodil Society (England), 43, 63 
Daffodil Therapy, 92-93 
Daffodil breeding, England, 155-159 
see also Hybridizers’ Forum 
Daffodils 

Cincinnati, 143-144 

diseases, 40, 45, 179-180, 194-195 

England, 34-36 

forcing, 93 

Holland, 36-37 

Ireland, 32-33 
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New Mexico, 123-125 
Oregon, 32 
pests, 193-194 
Spain, 109-116 
Virginia, 160 

see also Flight of the Robins; Varieties; and separate listing of daffodil 
names in Part Two 

Daffodils as Seen from Oregon to Europe, 32-37 
Daffodils in the Navy, 83 

Darden, Betty D., Philadelphia a Warm Host to 1967 ADS Convention, 
161-168 

Ten Years of the Symposium and What They’ve Told Us, 149, 151, 153 
Debuts for Daffodils, 120-122 
Dooley, Dr. Glenn, .see Flight of the Robins 

Doolittle, Rosalie, Growing Daffodils in the Arid Southwest, 123-125 
Double daffodils, 131 

Dorwin. C. Kenneth. Daffodils as Seen from Oregon to Europe, 32-37 
Downward, J. E., inside covers, No. 2, 3, 4; 181 
Drainage, 195 

England's Bourne Cup — its Story and its Winners, 63-69 
Evans, Murray W., seedlings, 3, 7-9. 11-12 

The Exchange of News in the Daffodil World, 71-73. 137-138, 172-174 

Fellers, Marjorie, From Arkansas, 176 
Flight of the Robins, 38-39, 82-83, 126-127, 191-192 
The Flowers that Bloom on Postage Stamps. 30-31 *, 37 
Following Peter Barr in his Hunt for Daffodils. 109-116 
From the President's Desk, 15, 70 

Gallucci. Patricia A., Patricia Reynolds, the Story of a Trophy, 90-92 

“George,” see Daffodil Data Book 

Gold Medal, 86 

Gold Ribbon winners, 18 

Growing Daffodils in the Arid Southwest, 123-125 

Halloway, Harriette Rice, 139-140 
Hybridizers’ Forum, 26-27, 87-89, 122. 175-177 

Index —Vols. I and H. 96-107 
Informational Circulars. 174 
Intermediate daffodils, 73-74 

Judges, student, 168 
Judging scales. 22 
Judging schools, 130 

Killmaster, Dorothy C., Your Many Choices in Arranging Daffodils, 128-130 
King, Dr. Harold S., Report on Virus Problem. 40 
Knicrim, Wells, Additions to Society’s Library, 95 
Krippentlorf. Carl, 143-144 

Lee. George S.. Jr., Ill 
see also Chichester Road Check-off 
Life members. 46 

Link. Helen K., Narcissus amhibriais as Parent. 122 
Loss of bulbs, 193-195 

Meehan, Charles. 157 
Membership, analysis. 89 
roster, 47-62 

Men’s Daffodil Society. 140 
Miniature Gold Ribbon winners, 18 
Miniature Symposium, 1966, 79-82 
Mitsch, Grant E., seedlings. 9 

Morrill, George E.. Fertile Jonquil Hybrids in Oregon. 175-176 
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Mulches, 82 

Musings and Meanderings, 22-25, 75-78, 139-142, 187-190 

Narcissus 

Spain, 109-116 
N. x bijiorus, 40-41 
N. bulbocodium romieuxii, 93 
N. calcicola, 81 
N. caniabricus, 26, 122 
N. cantabricus subsp. monophythis, 26 
N. cernuus, 80 
N. cyclarnineus, 44, 81 
N. fernandesii, 81 
N. x johnstonii, 24-25 
jV. jonquilla , 81 
N. minor, 81 
N. rupicola, 81 
N. x tenuior, 8! 

N. triandrus albus, 81 
N. wa fieri, 81 

New U.S. Registrations, 84-85 

Nominating Committee, 192 

Notes and Notations, 92-94, 145-147, 169-171 

Patricia Reynolds, the Story of a Trophy, 90-92 

Pannill, William G., From the President’s Desk, 15, 70 

Parette, Elmer E„ 140 

Petticoats and Friends, 93-94 

“Poeticus,” see Musings and Meanderings 

Pollen, freezing, 87 

Postage stamps, 30-31*, 37 

RHS Colour Chart, 139 
RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1967, 186 
Randall, Harry J., 166-168 
Registrations, American, 1966, 84-85 
Reynolds, Kenyon L. (Father Bede), 90-92 
Roberta C. Watrous award, winners, 20. 86 
Robertson, Eve (Mrs. Ben M.), inside cover. No, I 
Rose Ribbon Winners. 27 
Rose Ribbon winners, 19, 27. 87-88 
Roster of the ADS Membership, 47-62 
Rountree, Mildred, Salted Daffodils Thrive, 160 

Rowe, Dorothy S. New Public Garden Preserves Old Daffodils, 143-144 
Rules of All Shows Offering ADS Awards, 177-179 

Salted Daffodils Thrive, 160 

Scorgie, Helen C.. Miniatures Reported in Symposium for 1966, 79-82 
Shows, rules, 177-179 
Shows, 1966. reports, 16-20 
1967, 120-122 
Silver Medal, 86. 197 
Silver Ribbon winners, 18 
Simms, Mildred H, Notes from Georgia, 122 
Tantalizing Triandrus Thalia, 136 
Society's Officers, Directors, and Chairmen for 1967-68, 182-183 
Sod planting, 127 

Stocken, Lt. Comdr. C.M., R.N., 140 
Sulphate of potash, 1 
Steel Bar for Garden Stakes. 62 
Sustaining members, 46 
Symposium, 149, 151, 153 
Miniatures. 79-82 

Tantalizing Triandrus Thalia, 136 

Ten Years of the Symposium and What They've Told Us, 149. 151, 153 
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Test gardens. 28-29, 136 
Thompson Prize, 131 

Throckmorton, Torn D,, Following Peter Barr in his Hunt for Daffodils, 
109-116 

Ticknor, W. Litchfield, Daffodils in the Navy, 83 

Ticknor, William G., A Backyard Laboratory Checks ‘Poisoning’ by 
Walnuts. 144 

The Daffodil Society Journal of England, 43 
Future Daffodils, 87 
A New Hybridizer Reports, 26-27 

The RHS Year Book of ‘67 has international Flavor, 186 
Seed for Distribution, 175-177 

see also The Exchange of News in the Daffodil World 
Timms, Nancy. Philadelphia Awaits You. 1 17 
To a Daffodil (poem), 142 

Tuggle, Harry L, Jr., Accent on Novelties— Report for 1966, 1-14 
2-4-D, in pollinations, 147 

van Slogteren, Dr. E., 107 
Varieties 

for beginners, 192 
1966 registrations. 84-85 

see also Daffodils, Flight of the Robins, Symposium, and daffodil names 
in Part Two 

The Vicar and his Daffodils Loom Large in History, 155-159 
Virus diseases, 40. 45, 179-180 

Waley, F. R., 44 

Watrous, Roberta C., Comments, 27 
Dream Crosses, 176-177 

The Flowers that Bloom on Postage Stamps, 30-3 I*, 37 
From the Hybridizing Robins, 88-89 
More on Narcissus cyclanu'neas. 44 
The Thompson Prize for New Double Whites, 13 I 
Weed control, 132-135 
Weingartner. Edw., letter, 76-77 

Weiss, Dr. Freeman A , A Review of Controls for Weeds Among Daffodils, 
132-135 

Virus Research Reports, 179-180 
Wheeler, Willis H. 

A Dependable Garden Daffodil, 78 
Dr. van Slogtcren Again Honored, 107 
Free Daffodil Seed, 45 

Notes and Observations on the Loss of Bulbs, 193-195 
A Source of Potent Daffodil Pollen, 26 
Wilson, Guy L.. inside cover. No. 4; 181 
Wister, John C-, Bulbs of Old Varieties Wanted, 45 
Written in Praise of Narcissus hi floras, 41-42 
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PART TWO ■— DAFFODIL NAMES 


For botanical names see Part One. 

Abalone, 4 
Accent, 13, 153 
Accolade, 8 
Acropolis, 10 
Actaea, 153 
Air Marshal. 4 
Alicante, 5 
Alpine Glow, 2 
Ambergate, 4 
Angel, 8 
Angie, 81 
Anne Frank. 10 
April Clouds, 8 
April Tears, 81 
Arbar, 151 
Arctic Doric, 5 
Arctic Gold. 2. 149 
Arctic Morn. 81 
Ardour. 151 
Ariel, 4, 7 
Arish Mell. 12 
Armada, 151 
Audubon. 6 
Ave, 151 
Avenger. 5, 151 

Bali Hai, 10 
Bayard, 2 
Bebop. 81 
Beige Beauty, 6, 9 
Benediction, 8 
Beryl, 149 
Bethany, 6 
Binkie. 149 
Birthright, 3 
Bithynia, 151 
Blarney. 151 
Blarney’s Daughter. 4 
Bobbysoxer, 81 
Broom Hill, 5 
Broughshane, 149 
Bryher, 151 
Bunting. 12 
Butterscotch, 3 

Camclot, 3 
Candida. 12 
Canisp, 5 
Cantabile, 153 
Cantatrice. 3, 149. 160 
Carita, 13 
Carnbeg. 4 
Carnmoon. 7. 151 
Caro Nome, 7 
Cascade, 9 
Ceylon, 4, 149. 151 
Charity May. 153 
Charles Warren, 80 
Cheerfulness, 151 
Chelsea China. 14 
Chemawa, 3 
Cherie, 153 


Chiffon, 14 
China Pink, 14 
Chinese White, 149, 151 
Chungking, 151 
Colleen Bawn, 80 
Coloratura. 7 
Cool Crystal, 8 
Coral Ribbon. 14 
Cornet, 23 
Corofin, 7 
Court Martial, 4 
Cragford, 83 
Craigywarren, 4 
Crcpello, 7 
Cushendall, 151 
Cyclataz, 81 

Dallas, 8 
Daviot, 151 
Daydream. 6. 141-142 
Descanso, 2 
Desdemona, 5 
Dew Pond, 151 
Dickcissel. 12 
Dinkie, 151 
Don Carlos, 4-5 
Double Event, 10-M 
Dove Wings, 153 
Downpatrick, 2 
Dream Castle, 8 
Duke of Windsor, 151 

Early Mist, 5 
Easter Moon, 5. 151 
Effective, 149 
Eminent, 7 
Empress of Ireland, 2 
Enniskillen, 7 
Entreaty, 196° 

Extol. 11 

Fair Prospect, 14 
Fairy Tale, 181* 

Falaise, 9 
Fa 1 staff, 3 
February Gold, 78 
Fermoy, 151 
Festivity. 4 
Fiji, 11 
Fintona. 14 
Fiorella, 7 
Firecracker. 4 
Fircmaster, 4 
Flamboyant, 4 
Flamingo, 13 
Flomay, 81 
Flyaway. 80-81 
Foray, 13 
Foxhunter, 4 
Frigid. 151 
Frost and Flame. 8 
Frosty Morn, 81 
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Galilee, 7 

Galway. 3. 149. 151 
Gay Challenger. 10 
Gay Mood, 14 
Gay Time. 9-10 
Geranium, 153 
Glendermott. 6 
Glengormley, 4 
Glenshesk, 3 
Golden Torch. 151 
Grapefruit, 149 
Green Hills, 7 
Green Island, 4 
Greenmount, 7 
Gypsy, 4 

Halingy, 81 
Hallali, 10 
Hawaii. 11 
Hawera, 81 
Heath Fire, 4 
Honeybird, 3 
Hotspur. 4-5 

Icicle, cover. No. 2* 

Inca Gold, 2 

Indian Brave, cover. No, !*; 4 

Infatuation, 14 

Inferno, 4 

Inver, 2 

I rami, 12 

Irish Minstrel. 4 

Irish Pearl, 14 

Jenny, cover. No. 3*; 153 
Joyous, 4 
Jumblie, 81 

Kenellis, 82 
Kilworth, 151 
Kincorth, 8 
Kingfisher. 7 
Kingscourt, 149 
Kingsworthy. 3 
Knightwick, 14 
Knowehead, 6 

l emonade, 6 
Leonaine, 14 
Leonora. 7 
Limerick, 7. 151 
Little Beauty. 80 
Little Gem. 80 
Ludlow. 151 
Luna Moth. 2 
Lunar Sea, 3, 149 
Luscious, 14 

Magic Dawn. 13 
Mahmoud. 83 
Majorca. 4 
Mam Tor, 3 
Marietta, 14 
Marionette. 81 
Mary Plumstead. 8! 

Mary Washington, 153 
Matapan, 151 


Matlock, 4 
Melody Lane, 14 
Merlin, 6-7 
Mil lisle, 8 
Miralgo, 3 
Mite, 81 
Mona Lisa. 6 
Mondaine. 14 
Monterrico, 10 
Moonmist, 2 
Moonshot, 2 
Moonstruck, 149 
Moyard, 6 

Narvik. 151 
Nevose, 118 
Norval. 5 
Noweta, 7 

Ocarino. 11 
Olympic Gold, 2 
Orange Wonder. 153 
Ormeaii, 151 

Panache. 3 
Papua, 11 
Paricutin. 4 
Passionale, (3 
Pastorale, 6 
Picarillo, 81 
Pinafore. 6 
Pipit, 12 
Pixie. 81 
Portal, 14 

Preamble, 149; cover. No. 4* 

Precedent, 13 

Precision. 8 

Pristine. 5 

Prologue, 2 

Pueblo, 12 

Queen of Spain, 24-25, 143-144 
Queenscourt, 3 
Quetzel. 12 
Quince. 81 

Radiation, 13, 153 
Raindrop. 81 
Rameses, 5 
Rathroe, 5 
Rehoboth, 6 
Reverbera, 3 
Rima, 2. I 18 
Rockall. 5, 7, 151 
Roger. 118 
Romance. 12 
Rose Caprice. 13 
Rose of Tralee, 153 
Rose Roy ale, 13 
Rosedale, 2 
Roselight, 14 
Roseworthy, 14 
Rushlight, 6 

Sacramento. 8 
Salmon Trout, 14. 153 
Salome. 14 
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Schapiro, 4 
Sea Green. 153 
Selma Laeerliif, 151 
Shagreen, 8 
Shantallow, 7 
Sheeroe, 4 
Silken Sails. 6-7 
Silver Chimes, 149. 153 
Silver Princess, 8 
Stievehoy, 2 
Small Talk. 80 
Smyrna, 153 
Snipe, 81 
Snowshill, 6 
Spellbinder, 149 
St. Keverne, 151 
Stafford, 81 
Stainless, 6 
Suilven, 8 
Son Disc, 81 
Sundial, 81 
Susan Pearson, 12 
Swansdown, 151 
Sweetness, 153 

Tahiti, 11 
Takoradi, 12 
Tanagxa, 80 
Tern, 9 

Tete-a-Tete, 81 
Thalia, 136 


Therm, 151 
Tobernavecn, 9 
Tonga, 11 
Toreador, 7 
Tranquil Morn, 8 
Trevithian, 149, 153 
Trousseau. 149 
Tullyglass, 4 
Tweeny, 81 

Ulster Prince. 149 
Ulster Queen. 2 

Valhalla, 7 
Velvet Robe, 4 
Verdin. 12 
Verona, 8 
Vigil. 2. 149 
Viking, 2 

W. P. Milner, 80 
Wahkeena, 2. 4 
Wedding Bell, 6 
Wedding Gift, 6, 151 
Wee Bee, 80 
Westward, 1 I 
White Prince, 2 
Wings of Song, 9 

Xit, 82 

Zanzibar, 4 
Zero, 6, 151 


Especially For /riS Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

• What Fi ery Irii Grouer Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book on all kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy . 

• The Bulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

• Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

• All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONLY S3 A YEAR 

• GARDEN IRISES—the complete , authoritative refer¬ 
ence on every iris subject S7.9 5 

JOIN US NOW! 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvl, St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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DAFFODIL HAVEN 




Among our new and recent introductions are: 

ACCENT — One of the most colorful pinks 

AIRCASTLE -—Frequently "best flower in show" 

AUDUBON — Glamorous coral-rimmed cup 

BUNTING — Among the top Jonquil Hybrids 

COOL CRYSTAL — Exquisitely designed 3 c 

DAINTY MAID — Glistening white, small flower 

DAYDREAM — Top-rated reverse bicolor 

DIVERTIMENTO — Something new in pink Jonquil 
Hybrids 

HOLIDAY FASHION —Ruffled, showy —new pink 
IRISH COFFEE — Perhaps a pioneer of double reverses 
LEONAINE — Possesses cup with lavender band 
PIPIT — Striking, Reverse Bicolor Jonquilla Hybrid 
QUICK STEP — Progenitor of a new race 
SILKEN SAILS — Giant white of unbelievable beauty 

Ask for catalogue with full descriptions and listing of 
many other varieties. It is free to ADS members. 

GRANT E. MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven” 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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GO TO OREGON IN DAFFODIL TIME— 
IT ISN’T FAR FROM HEAVEN 

By Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Martinsville, Va. 

Late April of 1967 afforded me an excellent opportunity to “preview” 
the territory of our ’68 Convention in Portland, Oregon. A prolonged 
spell of cold weather had held much bloom in check, as well as bringing 
on later items slowly, so the week following the Philadelphia convention 
was spent reveling in the glory of Oregon daffodils. From Chicago the 
5-6 mile high jet flight traversed some bleak looking territory over which 
neither snow nor winter had lifted. But as the pathway traced the 
majestic Columbia River Gorge, green—green in myriad variation— 
became the prevailing color. By the time one lands at Portland, it is 
already apparent that this verdant country is obliged to be a gardener’s 
Elysium. 

I knew from reliable reports — as well as tall tales from Bill Pannill 
and Bill Roese — that Murray and Stella Evans lived in mountainous 
country some 20 miles or so east of Portland, but I was not prepared 
for the scenic ride up into the mountain, where they live in a cleared- 
from-thc-woodland type of alpine meadow\ right on the mountainside! 
My first view of Oregon daffs was here, where 60 inches of rainfall 
from September to May supports growth to an extent that bulbs 
missed in digging — and left lying on top of soil throughout the 
winter — were growing lustily and blooming on 16-inch stems. But 
to top it all, there was old Mary Copeland giving good bloom planted 
with a scant handful of soil in the crotch of a lichen-incrusted Bing 
cherry tree! All the daffodils here — novelties, commercial stocks and 
seedlings — are grown in wide rows for cultivation by tractor. I had 
grown a number of yam-sized bulbs from Murray, so I w'as prepared 
for the size, substance and height of the bloom, but from first view to 
departure 1 remained spellbound, and envious, of the color! Form and 
other characteristics remained reconcilable to what I was accustomed 
to in Virginia, but on many varieties color was so superior it required 
becoming reacquainted with many old familiars. Murray Evans is 
probably most interested in doubles, pinks, and whiter “whites.” He 
gives any white perianth the acid test by comparing it with a bloom of 
Dallas, and in Mr. Clean fashion inquires “now is it ‘white’?” Darkness 
of the first day found us still tramping up and down the long rows of 
seedlings, but of the daffodil varieties and selections here, more later. 

As Grant and Amy Mitsch’s home and plantings are located at much 
lower elevation south of Portland in the Willamette valley, and thus 
have an earlier season, we hastened to Daffodil Haven. Murray, who 
remains a woodsman first, and daffodil grower second, is averse to 
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superhighways (and other features of a megalopolis and its environs!), 
so the trip to Canby entailed picturesque if circuitous trails down the 
mountain and valleys. Much of the earlier bloom at Mitsch’s was gone, 
but the prolonged cool spell resulted in a quite breathtaking panorama— 
everything from reverse bicolors and some red cup 2d’s still in fair 
form, to the late poets and Cushendall offspring in bloom! 

The Mitsch home and office is located on the road with a small 
lawn area in between which boasted a circular clump of some 100-plus 
blooms of Daydream that was startling in its luminous greeny sulfur 
impact. Behind the buildings is a small grove of towering native firs 
which serves as a splendid backdrop for the fields of daffodils. Under 
the shelter of the firs are plantings of a number of narcissus species 
growing in happy abandon, not to mention a fine collection of trilliums. 

From all points around the fir knoll are daffodils in infinite variety 
and contrast. Grant, while perhaps best noted for his reverse bicolors 
and pinks, has done extensive work with those two types, and has them 
at every season, but there is scarcely a subdivision (only tazetta hybrids 
come to mind) that is not represented in the hundreds of lined out 
selections and the long rows of seedling progenies. In fact, one of the 
most outstanding and beautiful breakthroughs of this century (Ih 
Quick Step x N. triandrus albus) has no proper niche in the RHS 
classification! 

During the season the Mitsch’s maintain a fresh display of labeled, 
cut blooms of most of the varieties they catalog, plus numbered seed¬ 
lings on tiered staging in their garage. Here was an impressive array 
of the “Oregon color,” and a line display of many noteworthy selections 
from the Green Island x Chinese White cross. Outstanding new flowers 
from this group were Old Satin — a smooth 2 a borderline to 3 a that 
transmutes more evenly than Aircastle (it reverses in Virginia); Irish 
Coffee — opening 3 h it goes to a uniform clear Binkie-toned yellow 
except for a penciled rim of orange or gold on the cup edge (this also 
goes to 3d in warmer climes); Crystal River — perhaps the largest 
pure white 3c from this cross, a handsome white, with fiat cup; and 
smaller Lovable — an aptly named 3c that is the most distinctive in 
form of the lot. It has a true cup-shapcd cup and is charming in every 
way. (A good 50 foot row of it in the field did not contain a bloom 
that could be faulted.) 

Two tall-stemmed pinks had just been named; Holiday Fashion — a 
large flower with broad sparkling white overlapping perianth with a 
slight reflex, and a ruffled saucer shaped cup that to the purist might 
seem too large, but I was bowled over by its color — a pure luminous 
deep pink with green eye. It demands attention and is one of very 
few new introductions that has impressed me so much that I had to 
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order more than one bulb. Its sister, Cloudcap, is also large and 
telling —the same type perianth and a bowl-shaped cream crown with 
a luscious band of salmon pink. Both of these rather spectacular 
selections resulted from repeating in quantity the cross that produced 
Rose Ribbon. 

Next, one was struck by a flower with a color combination that 
may not sound appealing, but in actuality was quite beautiful — No. AS 
11/3 (from Lconaine OP) had a clear light lemony-tinted perianth, 
with a nicely balanced crown of apricot pink! And there was No. 
W 18/2 — a beautiful 1/? with nice white perianth and a trumpet of 
lilac pink (from a Melody Lane sib x Rose Caprice). 

After viewing all these delectables under cover, the persistent, light 
Oregon drizzle could contain me in the garage no longer, and the 
balance of the first of three different days at Daffodil Haven was spent 
going up and down the field rows, virtually unaware of the weather. 

Here may be as good a place as any to explain the Mitsch numbering 
system, which gives a relative idea of the newness of seedlings, and the 
size of the bulb stocks. The letters of the alphabet designate the year 
in which a cross was made (and the seed planted) — 1949, 

O = 1950, Z = 1959, and then in 1960 comes A, B = 1961, C = 1962, 
D = 1963, ct cetera. Grant has decided it is better for him to grow 
selections into sizeable stocks (often 50 foot rows or more) before 
introduction. This allows a number of years for thorough evaluation 
and study, and the larger stocks permit a lower introductory price, 
hence wider distribution and less danger of selling short. 

It is difficult, really impossible, for me to convey the singular beauty 
of long rows of Daydream, Quetzal. Accent, Lovable, Moonlight 
Sonata, Vireo, Pixie’s Sister, and other named varieties in full bloom. 
It was heartening to see that Holiday Fashion and Cloudcap have 
vigorous, husky growth, and very tall strong stems, as does Coral 
Luster, a large, superb coral pink 2b sister of Audubon. Many smaller 
stocks were planted in a plot behind the office, and here the superla¬ 
tive Silken Sails, well formed and deeply colored Velvet Robe, that 
wondrous parent Quick Step, charming Ocean Spray and Dainty Miss, 
as well as Arish Mell, Romance, Richardson doubles, Rose Royale 
and other choice novelties from abroad could be studied. 

But the irresistible feature of the Mitsch plantings that has a magnetic 
attraction is to be found in the seedling selections, and the long rows 
of seedlings blooming in their 4th, 5th and 6th seasons. The only 
recourse here is to discuss them briefly. Three outstanding jonquil 
hybrid progenies were: 

Z 2/-scries (Aircastle x N. jonquilla): superb whites, lemons, reverses, 

butter yellows, some bicolors with sunfast apricot cups. With round, 
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polished form, and several florets per stem, this line lot of lb's 
include the best white lb 1 have seen. 

C 32/-series (Quick Step x N. triandrus albas ): This progeny blazes 
new trails in daffodil breeding, for it combines the best features of 
both N. jonquilla and triandrus . With apparent hybrid vigor, they 
began to bloom as three year olds, and some five year bulbs had up 
to ten stems, while carrying up to 10 of the lovely hybrid florets per 
stem. There are pure whites, plus some with white petals and pink¬ 
ish, buff, and/or apricot cups. All of them averaged at least 5 to 7 
stems per plant, and at least as many florets per stem! A curious 
feature among a goodly few of them was yellow coloration of the 
ovaries (future seed capsule). These must be seen to be believed! 
D 80 -series (Quick Step x Daydream): Several with 2 to 3 large 
florets with Daydream’s coloration! 

The pink selections are many and varied, and even late in the season 
improvements in form, color, and size could be noted in seedlings 
from Coral Luster x Flamingo, Accent x Rose Caprice, Carita x 
Accent, Precedent x Carita, Accent x Flamingo, and Green Island x 
Accent. I believe it was from the last two lots that a pocket gopher 
(who had excellent taste) transplanted several dozen bulbs up a bank 
and onto the shoulder of the adjoining road. The pinks made an 
unique picture backed by the delicate green of a filbert orchard across 
the road! It was noted here, and at Murray's, that Caro Nome in a 
pedigree is a potent factor for better white perianths and good pink 
color of assorted hues. 

One of the smoothest, finest lc’s yet seen is Z 40/5 ((Bread and 
Cheese x Trousseau) x Empress of Ireland). It has a tall, strong stem 
and good w r eathcr resistance. R 12/3 (Chinese White x Autowin) is 
a good 3c, with new blood, that will soon be ready for introduction. 
Good red cup 2a's that bloom late were noted in X 42/- (a Chemawa 
sib x (Playboy x Alamein)) and in Y 51/- ((Narvik x Playboy) x 
Velvet Robe). Late for a 2d, Z 49/1 (Moonlight Sonata x Daydream) 
has a vibrant deep perianth, and a white cup with a ruffled rim of 
sparkling lemony gold. And from opcn-pollenatcd Cushendall (VS 
3/-) were a rounder, thicker Grace Note type 3/>, a good semi-double, 
and a nice 3c. 

Among the four-year-olds, D 17 (Pretender x Aircastle) included 
an improved Old Satin type 2-3 a, and what was without doubt one of 
the roundest, moon-faced daffodils yet seen. It had extremely heavy 
substance and was of Green Island coloration. Several better than 
Easter Moon type 2c's were noted in D 85/- (Tryst x Carnmoon); 
and round smooth 2-3«’s in uniform pale lemon, plust 2-3c’s of sparkling 
white, as white or whiter than Stainless were both to be found in D 34/- 
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(Easter Moon x Aircastle). A long row of good poets (D 94/- Quetzal 
x Smyrna) included some with solid crowns of orange-red, plus green- 
eyed types of the difficult to surpass Quetzal. 

Saved until last to describe arc several choice, exciting selections from 
Playboy x Daydream (B 36/-). One is a major advance in 2d with 
exemplary rounded form and good color. And there arc several 2« T s 
of self yellow except for intriguing white halos at the base of crowns. 
Form was genuinely outstanding, and texture and substance was as if 
chiseled from some smoothly beaten metal finer than gold. 

The letters reveal that most of the seedlings commented upon are 
quite new, and entire stocks consist of only a few bulbs. The reader 
cannot expect most of these to be available for some years, but this 
selection has been intentionally made to emphasize advances that in 
several cases are nowhere else to be seen! 

I have only touched on a few of the high spots as seen late in the 
season. At an earlier date, or as seen by another viewer, other selec¬ 
tions would be highlighted, and 1 am sure there are oversights. With 
the literally hundreds of numbered selections, plus the thousands of 
seedlings at 1st, 2nd and 3rd year of bloom, and then all the named 
Mitsch varieties and those from other growers, it is often as bewildering 
as it is food for the soul. Also, as hard as I tried to take an orderly 
inspection tour, I found myself invariably playing a game of hop, skip 
and jump from one spot to another as something worthwhile caught 
the eye! The extent of the project makes one appreciate more than 
ever the tremendous improvement and impetus that Grant Mitsch 
has contributed to the daffodil. 

One cannot leave the Mitsch planting without mentioning the integral 
part in the daffodil operation that gracious and cheerful Amy Mitsch 
takes, apart from caring for Grant. Their two girls are both now near 
home: Eileen teaches fourth grade in a nearby community, and Elise 
is in Portland in the electronic data processing field. They are interested 
in daffodils and have their own seedlings coming along. It was a 
pleasure to meet these charming young ladies whose pictures have 
graced several Daffodil Haven catalogs. 

The Mitsch's took me southward to visit Matthew Fowlds at Salem, 
Although Mr. Fowlds may have “retired” to a modern skyscraper 
retirement home, he remains an active gardener and hybridizer. In 
fact, he firmly has his feet on the ground, and his hand on a spade. 
The grounds of Capitol Manor testify to Mr. Fowlds’ attention, for 
everywhere was to be seen a pert little jonquil hybrid of similar parent¬ 
age to Pixie. The numerous tagged seedpods attested that his interest 
in hybridizing miniatures continues unabated. 1 was quite impressed 
with a fine, late flowering hybrid from Honey Bells x N. jonquilla. The 
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tall, strong stems carried five smooth, medium sized sparkling gold florets 
of exemplary substance and texture. Again, one wonders where these 
inter-specific hybrids may suitably be placed in the current classifica¬ 
tion. What is believed to be the first introduced second generation 
triandrus hybrid. Waxwing (Honey Bells x Green Island), has two good 
sized triandrus hybrid type florets per stem. It is a fine, waxey textured, 
quite heavy substanced ivory white of vigorous growth. This spring 
I hope to get back down to Salem when there is more bloom, for 
no one could fail to be interested and impressed. 

And now back up the mountain to Murray Evans’ daffodils. 
Especially fascinating in the 6-year-olds was an assortment of types 
and sizes from Green Island x Actaca. Yellow and rimmed cup 2h'$ 
and 3b’s might be expected, but the surprise was a good few inter¬ 
mediate sized flowers which were uniform, smooth, round, neat, clean 
yellow 3 a seifs, and 3r/’s with red wire frills on the small cups! There 
w'as also an interesting 3c! From Artist Model x (Limerick x Bithynia) 
were some better colored (in corona and petal) absolutely flat-cupped 
36’s of improved Artist Model form. And from Green Island x a 
seedling of unknown parentage were several fine 26’s with green based 
cups of that interesting color the British term “biscuit” (to us would 
more nearly be a Ritz cracker color), and others with a clear light 
apricot-orange tint. The most interesting lot in the five-year-olds was 
from Aircastle x F-297. Several of the best blooms opened with a 
uniform pale clear greeny lemon color. No. F-297 is a stunning large 
flower of Galway size and form colored in a totally unexpected uniform 
pale lemony buff . 1 know of no other flower of this color approaching 
this in size or distinctive form. 

The merit of the two Evans’ siblings, Descanso and Wahkeena, is 
being acknowledged, and there are other promising selections, several 
of which are almost ready for introduction: 

A 1 (Petsamo x Beersheba): smooth, w'axey textured, well propor¬ 
tioned, it is one of the most durable lc’s. It has a tail stem and 
stands erect in trying weather. 

C 25 (Carolina x Lady Kestevcn): from two red cups, this pale yellow 
cupped 3 b is very late flowering, and has one of the most glistening 
white perianths yet seen in a flower of good size. The pale cup 
has a cream or white frill, and is quite distinctive. 

C 115 (Rose Marie x Carolina): a 2 h with a good white petal, and 
clean yellow cup with bright red margin. It looks as if it might be 
a 2b edition of that fine 3 b Merlin. 

C 153 (Limerick x (Shirley Neale x Chinese White)): a sparkling 
white perianth that can stand the “Dallas test,” and a saucer shaped 
small cup that is green in the eye and banded in a clear ravishing rose. 
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D 192/1 (Chinese White x (Rubra x Sylvia O’Neill)): a 3 c that opens 
white and goes even whiter. Of good size, texture and substance, 
and form. 

‘■Late 2n”: a greeny lemon yellow self of Polindra form that blooms 
late midseason when other self yellows have gone. A better propor¬ 
tioned, smoother, heavier substanced 2 a of deeper tone than Lemnos. 
F 266/2 (Lunar Sea x Bethany): a well reversed 1 d, that almost looks 
2d because of the well rolled flange that makes it distinct in its class. 
C 137/5 (Falaise x (Shirley Neale x Chinese White)): the best of 
several good white and yellow doubles. 

F 313/2 (Falaise x (Duchess of Windsor x Lady Kestcven)): the best 
of several good doubles in white and orange or orange red. There 
arc other good doubles, but the main harvest is yet to come, for 
Murray has several thousand seedlings of double parentage to bloom 
relatively soon. 

F 319 The best pink from the A through F (1958) years, it has a good 
white overlapping perianth, and well proportioned cup of a color that 
is clearer and brighter than Accent. Here as at Grant’s, seedlings 
in the second and third generation from Interim are exhibiting good 
white petals, and dear pink crown coloring. 

1 noted at both the Mitsch and Evans plantings how r much easier 
it is to evaluate the worth of selections after stocks have increased so 
that there are a dozen blooms or more to study. It can also be readily 
determined how consistent or how high a proportion of good flowers 
is produced. One factor that is often difficult to ascertain with cer¬ 
tainty in the Oregon climate is smoothness. Their flowers have so 
much more substance than the same varieties do in Virginia, that their 
bloom is not as smooth as ours. Several times when either Grant or 
Murray would criticize a bloom for being ribbed, or coarse — from ex¬ 
tra heavy substance — I pointed out and stressed that it was this well 
starched material that those of us in warmer climes need and appreciate! 

G-25 ({Pink Lace x Interim) x Caro Nome) is perhaps Murray’s 
best, and certainly his favorite pink. It has a glistening, pocticus white 
petal, and a pure pink cup. H-30 ((Interim x Green Island) x Caro 
Nome) was my pick of his pinks. It is very round in form, with a 
green eye to the cup of pink that seemed to get pinker each day. G-29 
(Green Island x Foggy Dew) was reminiscent of Irish Coffee, with its 
cool coloring, reversing tendency and orange picotecd cup edging. 

Last to be discussed as well as to bloom, is a large (several hundred) 
progeny numbered H-44 from Frigid by a (Cushcndall x Cantabile ) 3c 
seedling. This sparkling lot of 3/>'s and 3e's all have prominent clear 
emerald green eyes, and they are so meritorious that they deserve to be 
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introduced as a mixture. More charming cut flowers could not be 
imagined. 

I cannot leave Larch Mountain without discussing the fauna as well 
as the flora. Each morning it is not unusual to And fresh deer tracks 
in the fields, and it has been claimed that anything that docs not grow r 
well for Murray, he claims a buck deer has stepped on it! The chip¬ 
munks enjoy the deeply prepared soil in the seedling beds, and their 
handiwork is sometimes exhibited in the seedling rows, when an ‘'impos¬ 
sible' 1 flower shows up for the recorded parentage. There is a varied 
assortment of birds, but of particular interest are the humming birds 
which hover around the house doorway from early morn till evening, 
attracted by the feeders. Here and there in the fields were to be found 
large bumblebees tucked inside trumpets or large cups, immobilized by 
the cool, damp weather, and awaiting good flying weather. Fortunately, 
1 did not encounter a black bear, as Bill Roese vows he has, but I 
did witness Murray giving chase to a group of the neighbor’s goats 
who had eaten with relish the tops out of young seedling trees. 

A captivating and infectious country, and wonderful and warm 
people, in addition to glorious daffodils, sorely tempted me not to 
return to hearth or home. 1 strongly advise all of you who can, to 
forgo that trip to the beach, or elsewhere, and go to Oregon in daffodil 
time. You will be as bewitched and bewildered as I was, but a word 
of caution. Come prepared with warm clothes, rain apparel and water¬ 
proof footwear. There is a rather pervasive, light rain, but neither chill 
nor damp will deter you when you can feast your eyes on such daffodil 
marvels. The title may seem rather fanciful, but go to Oregon, and 
you, too, will be enraptured. 
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• What Every Iris Grou cr Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book on ail kinds of irises, their culture, color , awards 
and details of many AIS aditHies yon can enjoy, 

» The Hulletin: each quarterly issue patted with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information, 

• Imitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to knou iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

• All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more, 

VOR ONLY $5 A YEAR 

• GARDEN IRISES — the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
enda on eiery iris subject $7.95' 

JOIN US NOW! 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. S3110 
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THE STORY OF FLYAWAY 


By Roberta C. Watrous, Washington, D. C. 

I wish I could claim that the idea of crossing N. cyclamineus and 
N. jonquil la was original with me. Instead, it was by illustrations ac- 
companying an article by S. Stillman Berry in the 1942 Daffodil Year 
Book, and the fact that I could not buy bulbs of those unusual and 
delightful flowers that I was inspired to attempt daffodil hybridizing. 

From the first my main interest was in crosses using small species, 
either with one another or with varieties close to another species. 
Ignorance, lack of time, and shortage of material to work with limited 
my efforts, and the first year (1944) my only successful cross was 
Autocrat x /V. cyclamineus, from which I harvested two seeds. Among 
the failures were several using Beryl, Lanarth, and Golden Goblet; I did 
not know then how unlikely these were to give results. 

The two seeds from 1944 failed to grow', and in 1945 I collected 
three seeds from N. cyclamineus x Fortune, my crop for that year. 

In March, 1946, we drove to Williamsburg for a few days. 1 had 
visions of bringing home quantities of blooms of N. jonquilla, but 
was disappointed to see only a few of them, and none where I could 
beg or buy them. When 1 saw a single cluster that someone had dis¬ 
carded on a path in the Palace Gardens 1 thankfully rescued it and 
put it in my purse. On reaching home 1 put the pollen on a bloom of 
Tunis and on one of N. cyclamineus. As the pollen had come up on 
the latter I suspected the bloom had already been self-pollinated, and 
so I planted the seven seeds that resulted without recording them as 
a cross. 

In 1950 my first seedling bloomed, from the 1945 N. cyclamineus 
x Fortune, and a few days later buds of three of the four plants from 
the 1946 N. cyclamineus seed opened. To my delight they were clearly 
hybrids. Two had two florets to the stem. In all the trumpets were 
narrow, but shorter than in the seed parent, the perianth segments 
were shorter and more spreading than in N. cyclamineus, and the jon¬ 
quil fragrance had come through! 

The following year all four plants bloomed, and I took the pot in 
which they were growing to our show, where the “babies” were much 
admired. Indeed, they have been admired almost everywhere they have 
been shown, from that day to this. I cannot take the credit for this; 
the idea w : as not my ow'n, and it was more by good luck than by good 
management that I was able to make the cross w'hen I did. It was 
to be many years before I realized just how lucky I had been, after 
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various crosses attempted with N. cyclamineus produced only blooms 
showing no signs of the intended crosses. 

There was some bad luck, too. or bad management. After a few 
years one of the four plants (C-J-3) disappeared. The others increased 
very slowly, with losses from time to time, and there has been virus 
infection. Last year I discarded the last remaining bulb of C-J-2. 

C-J-4 won the Powell Trophy for Best Seedling at the Washington 
show in 1953; C-J-i won it in 1960. Only the small number of bulbs 
discouraged registration. Nevertheless, in 1964 I decided to register 
C-J-l as Flyaway and distribute some of the bulbs for help in increas¬ 
ing, and for safety. Registration was followed by addition to the ADS 
Approved List of Miniatures. 

Of my other efforts to combine cyclamineus and jonquilla charac¬ 
teristics only two crosses need be mentioned here. From Mitzy x 
N. jonquilla have come a slightly larger and more spreading version of 
Flyaway and a small bicolor-fading-to-creamy-white one. From a 
repetition of the original cross a first bloom in 1967 was a welcome 
and worthy sibling. 

If 1 were starting over, knowing what I have learned in the many 
years since 1944, my aims would be the same. I hope I’d make more 
of an effort to have larger quantities of the small species and varieties 
to work with. I hope I’d be more careful and possibly bring to matur¬ 
ity a larger proportion of the seed collected and planted, lose fewer 
bulbs before or after blooming. Looking back, it is easy to see that 
I could have accomplished more, but I don’t think I could have had 
more fun. 


MRS. WATROUS BECOMFS EDITOR 


With this issue of The Journal, Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr. of 
Lorton, Va., bows out as editor, to be succeeded by Mrs. George D. 
Watrous, Jr., of Washington, D. C. 

Kitty Bloomer has been editor for more than 10 years, while Roberta 
Watrous has been a member of the publications committee ever since 
The Journal in its present format was first produced in 1964. She 
has been most active in the gathering and preparation of material for 
publication. 

Mrs. Bloomer, feeling that 10 years is enough, turned in her resig¬ 
nation at the 1967 ADS convention. 
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CHICHESTER ROAD CHECK-OFF 

From the Typewriter of George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director | 

There may be directors who are unaware of the fact that expenses 
incurred in attending meetings of the Board of Directors are deductible 
from their federal income tax returns. On Nov. 23, 1959, the Internal 
Revenue Service ruled that the ADS was exempt from federal income 
tax as an educational organization under Sec. 501 (c) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. As such, contributions to the ADS are tax- 
exempt and expenses incurred in attending board meetings are con¬ 
sidered to be contributions to a tax-exempt organization. This applies 
to transportation, lodging, and meals which can be directly attributed to 
carrying out one’s responsibilities as a director. Receipts for transpor¬ 
tation and lodging should be obtained and kept in case the deduction 
is questioned. Some IRS auditors, and a good many private tax prac¬ 
titioners, are not familiar with this section of the Code and disallow the 
deduction, but it is a proper one and can be made to stand up, although 
occasionally it requires an appeal from the auditor’s decision. 

* # 

Rules of the ADS require that copies of regional newsletters be sent 
to the president, secretary, membership chairman, and regional vice 
presidents. It is equally desirable that a copy be sent to the office of 
the Executive Director where a complete file will be maintained. [Edi¬ 
tor's Note: Editor wants one, too.] 

* $ $ 

George, the Computer, to distinguish him from George, the Executive 
Director, continues to expand like the national debt. The addition of 
1,008 daffodil names from Australia and New Zealand raises his total 
intake to well over 7,000 names. He will happily disgorge these, in 
whole or in part and in almost any sequence, for a very modest fee. 
A complete print-out, which resembles a Chicago phone book, can 
be had for only $7.50. Orders may be placed through the office, but 
in the interest of time it might be better to send them to Mrs. Penny 
Werntz, 1644 Northwest Drive, Des Moines, Iowa, 50310. Mrs. Werntz 
is George’s trainer and confidant. Checks should be made payable to 
her. 

We suggest prompt and direct action no later than May 15 because 
George I will be replaced this spring by George II, who is known in 
the trade as an IBM-360 series computer. As a result there will be 
no access to the Daffodil Data Bank for about six months, after which 
George II will emerge from his chrysalis prepared to divulge his 
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secrets at approximately the speed of light, A print-out which now 
requires 45 minutes will be polished off in about 5 minutes. George II 
does not speak the same language as George 1 and it will be necessary 
to convert the present daffodil material to a more digestible form. 

George also contains the roster of ADS members which is frequently 
used to produce mailing labels for regional newsletters. The roster 
will be updated March 31 and then later in the year adapted to the 
new computer. It is anticipated that thereafter The Journal will be 
mailed with pressure-sensitized labels and the present metal plates and 
addresser abandoned, since the new computer can turn out labels 
in zip code sequence to satisfy the Post Office and in alphabetical 
order to suit the ADS. This will result in considerable economy of cost 
and effort, as well as eliminating one of the three membership files 
now maintained. 


* * # 

It has come to our notice that ad valorem duty of 16 percent was 
levied and paid on a shipment of daffodil bulbs from overseas to one 
of our members, although subsequently, after filing claim for refund, the 
amount was returned. This problem was referred to on p. 139 of The 
Journal for June, 1966, and the facts are restated in greater detail 
elsewhere in this issue. 

<« * if 

The office continues to have on hand almost all of the RHS Year 
Books from 1946 to date. New copies are available for 1961-2-4-5-6-7 
at $2.50 each. For prices of good used copies see p. 65 of The Journal 
for December, 1967. Inquiries are invited for earlier volumes. About 
a dozen books devoted to daffodils have been published over the last 
hundred years and copies come on the market from time to time. A 
complete bibliography will be found on pp. 212-213 of the Daffodil 
Handbook. Many can be picked up for under $5. The scarcest is Bur- 
bidge & Baker, which commands from $50 to $75; Calvert is valued 
at about $20, and Bowles has risen to $8. We will do our best to 
locate copies for those who are interested. Members who have 
daffodil publications for which they no longer have any use are urged 
to let us make them an offer, but used RHS Yearbooks from 1958 on 
have only nominal value. 

There is frequent call for Gray’s Miniature Daffodils . The small 
remaining stock which Gray held was turned over to Broadleigh 
Gardens in the sale of Gray’s bulbs. Walter Stagg, owner of Broad- 
leigh Gardens, placed a limit of twelve on the number of copies the 
ADS might have for resale. However, we understand that he has 
honored individual orders accompanied by checks for $1.50. There is 
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apparently no intention of reprinting this volume, so this is probably the 
last chance to pick up new copies. Used copies are quite rare. 


£ :{s # 

Daffodils arc clearly for all ages; one is never too young nor too 
old to grow and enjoy them. We are not in a position to prove that 
we do not have even older and younger members, but to support our 
statement we note the fact that W. H. McNairy of Laurinburg, N. C., 
is a graceful 94 years old and a daffodil grower of long standing, 
while Miss Claire Kuchncr of Crevc Coeur, Mo. is a youthful — well, 
you know how it is with women! 


APRIL IS THE TIME TO GO WEST 

East goes west for the 1968 ADS Convention when members gather 
April 4 at the Sheraton Motor Inn at Portland, Oregon, for what is 
expected to be an outstanding three-day meeting. 

Details have long since gone out by mail to the membership. 

Top attraction of the convention will be the visit to Daffodil Haven 
at Canby, home of Grant Mitsch, The Mitsch plantings will display an 
estimated 400,000 blooms of some 500 named varieties, plus thousands 
of his seedlings — some six acres in all. 

Panel members and speakers will include Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
O’More, leading growers of daffodils in New Zealand. On the subject of 
daffodil diseases and pests will be Dr. Frank McWhorter, emeritus 
professor of Oregon State University, and Charles Doucette, who col¬ 
laborates with the U.S, Department of Agriculture. Jan deGraaff, 
formerly a producer of daffodil bulbs and now noted for his lillies, is 
also to speak. 

The garden tours and long bus rides that have featured ADS meetings 
in the east will be replaced by more free time to relax, enjoy the 
scenery, and get acquainted with fellow members. Wells Knierani of 
Cleveland is convention chairman. 
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PERFORMANCE OF DAFFODILS 
LAST YEAR IN JAPAN REVIEWED 

By Akira Horinaka, Osaka t Japan 

The winter of 1967 was unusually cold and we had snowfalls that 
we had never seen here before. The cold w'eather continued until the 
beginning of April, which was exceptionally long. 

1 was afraid the cold weather would deprive many daffodil varieties 
of their characteristic coloring, and pinks especially would turn rather 
pale in color. Tete-a-Tete, an early-flowering variety had fine flowers 
but its cups were yellow, shaded pale orange in color. Just about the 
beginning of April the weather changed for the better and became much 
milder. Some of the varieties held their distinctive colors very well. 
Others did not. For example, early blooms of 2b Salmon Trout were 
rather pale but the later ones held the characteristic color of the variety. 
The rim of the crown of 3 b Audubon had a bright coral pink as in 
ordinary years but several other varieties had somewhat varying tones 
as compared with their original qualities in color. In the middle of 
April most of the varieties showed their own natural colors. Kingscourt 
had a very fine flower of the most beautiful yellow I have ever seen. 

Our season began with the Narcissus bulbocodium hybrid Tarlatan 
on January 30. I was very interested that its (lowers were pure white 
with a distinct character of N. bulbocodium . Then N. cantabricus 
flowered. One bloom was citron-cream and some others were pure 
white in color. Almost simultaneously N. bulbocodium vulgaris, var, 
nivalis flowered. In my opinion this variety is one of the best among 
those that develop four llorets from one bulb. 

Last year I described N. tazetta var. chine mis in the RHS Daffodil 
and Tulip Year Book. This year Mr. Kamae, assistant professor of the 
College of Education, Kobe University, called at my garden. He has 
been studying the distribution of this variety as a fundamental breeding 
study. According to his findings this variety is extensively distributed 
and is seen naturalized here and there along the coasts of this country. 
I shall quote from Mr. Kamae’s summary of Fundamental Studies on 
the Breeding of N. tazetta chinensis: 

“For investigation on the characteristics and the geographical varia¬ 
tions of this variety, 104 strains were collected from various districts 
of Japan. Narcissus plants in Japan were introduced from China at 
least 600 to 700 years ago. 

“The distribution of these plants is found in the seacoast zone near 
Choshi of Chiba Prefecture on the Pacific side and in the coastal area 
of the Noto Peninsula of Ishikawa Prefecture on the side of the Japan 
Sea. 
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“Main characteristics and geographical variations investigated were 
as follows; The flowers of most plants were single hut a few double 
flowers were found. Besides, a strain with white flowers was found, 
and it may be an excellent one as an ornamental plant. The phenom¬ 
enon of flowers turning green is an important problem for those pro¬ 
ducing cut flowers in the districts of its extensive natural distribution. 
'Therefore physiological, genetical and pathological investigations are 
now under way. This variety is sterile because of its triploidy. There¬ 
fore, the breeding of hcxaploid plants by colchicine treatment was tried, 
and its fertility was tested. The use of the colchicine treatment for 
inducing hexaploidy was successful. Some of the morphological figures 
showed formation of chimera. Several trials of crossing the colchicine- 
treated plants failed to obtain any fertile seed.” 

Mr. Kamac has also been studying Lhe x-ray sensitivity of this 
variety. When l visited his garden I found ordinary single flowers and 
variations of a double flower. But as a whole there is nothing particular 
to be mentioned of the characteristics and geographical variations of 
this variety. However. I was interested in the artificial polyploids of 
this variety which show the formation of chimera in leaves or flowers. 

As 1 am interested in Mr. Harry I. Tuggle’s articles, my description 


A "down-under'’ flower 
pictured as it bloomed in 
Japan, this is Dallbro, a 
2b raised by William Jack- 
son of Dover, Tasmania, 
it was grand champion at 
the Bagdad, Tasmania 
Show in 1964. A pure 
white perianth with very 
deep pink cup, it is said 
to be a good parent. Pho¬ 
to by Akira Morin aka, 
Osaka, Japan. 
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of ihe varieties will he made corresponding to the number of The 
American Daffodil Society Symposium. 

No. I—Luna Moth and Up Front are very large flowers. I regret 
both arc not tlovvers of consistent quality in color and form, here. The 
former is a beautiful form with sulphur-lemon, the latter is a distinct 
form of clear lemon at its best. Moonstruck seldom comes up to expec¬ 
tations here. It has a trumpet with margins roughly serrated but it is 
a fine flower with a flat perianth. Inver is a lovely flower of cool 
primrose. As it ages its color turns a paler shade but it is a rare flower 
in its class. 

No. 2—Kingscourt is undoubtedly one of the best in this class. It 
has a clear golden yellow flower with a noble, well-balanced trumpet. 
Arctic Gold is an excellent flower with deep gold color and a very flat, 
overlapping perianth. Slieveboy is outstanding for consistent quality. It 
makes a large bulb and is one of the best in its class for the garden. 
Inca Gold is unique in its deep gold or orange-gold color. Visitors 
admired this large flower with its intense color. Certainly it is one of 
the most impressive varieties. Both Golden Rapture and Viking are 
excellent varieties for exhibition. Goldcourt, Irish Luck, Burgcmccster, 
Gouverneur and Counsellor are good ones among many old yellow 
trumpets for the garden. 

No. 3—Preamble is still one of the best in this class. It is a beautiful 
flower with its neat trumpet and sharply pointed petals. Frolic is a 
distinct flower with white perianth and clear lemon-yellow trumpet. 
Content and Bonython are very good varieties for the garden. The 
former is very vigorous and free-flowering; the latter makes a good 
contrast in color. Newcastle, which I lost last year, was a very fine 
flower of immense substance, although it had hooded petals. Tradi¬ 
tion has not come up to expectations this year. 

No. 4—Cantatrice is one of the most noble flowers. Kanchenjunga 
is line at its best. White Prince and Qucenscourt arc lovely flowers 
for exhibition. Glacier is also a lovely icy-white flower. The trumpet 
is nicely frilled at the mouth. But I regret it is not a strong grower 
here. Rashee is a line flower with a deep rolled flange at the mouth 
of the trumpet, Ulster Queen is a lovely flower. I expect it to bloom 
more beautifully next year. Empress of Ireland is one of the most 
splendid varieties in this class. At its opening the flower is graceful. 
In my garden Vigil is the purest white of all the whites except one, 5b 
Arish Mell. Vigil is outstanding for its sharply pointed petals and its 
free flowering. It increases well. Many varieties descending from 
Vigil and Empress of Ireland have been introduced and we may expect 
even more developments from these two daffodils. 

No, 6—Galway and St. Keverne are outstanding for their consistent 
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qualities. The former has a magnificent flower, the latter has a distinct 
flower year after year. Both make good bulbs. Butterscotch has not 
come up to expectations. Camelot is a distinctive, fine variety but it 
is hard to bloom due to its very thick perianth. I expect to grow these 
two varieties next spring. Carlton and Golden Torch are very good 
varieties for gardens. 

No. 7—Ceylon is outstanding for its consistent quality, although 
here the orange-red color docs not go right to the base of the cup. 
Vulcan has an excellent flower for exhibition with an orange-red cup, 
I lost Flaming Meteor so 1 can not describe that variety. Scarlet Royal 
also has a strong color contrast with a clear yellow perianth and strong 
orange-red cup but it lacks elegance. Ceylon, Rustom Pasha and 
Armada arc very good varieties for the garden. 

No. 8—Festivity has a lovely trumpet-shaped crown of rich yellow. 
It is outstanding for its free flowering and its consistent quality. This 
variety is one of the best in its class. My Love and Tudor Minstrel 
are very beautiful varieties. Gold Crown has a long, trumpet-shaped, 
deep yellow crown, making a good color contrast. Brunswick and 
Polindra arc good varieties. 

No. 9—Arbar has not shown its characteristic color. Kilworth is 
also the same but its good quality bulb increases rapidly. It is one of 
the best of its class for the garden. Orion has a solid orange crown 
and Avenger has a deep orange-red crown. Both are very fine varieties. 
Raineses is a bit temperamental in color. 

No. 10—Knowchcad is a splendid flower. Early Mist is a noble 
flower at its best. Easter Moon, Avc, and Canisp are very excellent 
varieties with their characteristic forms. Truth and Purity are lovely 
varieties. Ludlow and Zero are good ones for the garden but they 
tend to rot here. Homage is beautiful because of the dark green in 
the center of the cup. Invcrpolly is also beautiful, its color being clear 
white rather than icy-white. Castle of Mcy is the most strong grower. 
It is one of the best in this class for gardens, although it has a curious 
fault, its crown has a rent in the brim here. 

No. II and No. 5—Lunar Sea is the most reliable reversed bicolor 
among the varieties in that classification. 2d Nazareth is also a reliable 
reversed bicolor here. The crown passes to almost pure white. Entrance- 
ment is a refined flower in division Id. Bethany and Daydream are 
undoubtedly very fine varieties in this class. Rushlight has a good 
white cup and a very vigorous plant. Some of the Spellbinder blooms 
have an almost white trumpet while others in the clump have only a 
light sulphur-lemon trumpet. Binkie takes a few days until the cup’s 
color passes into almost white. 

Other Items—I shall describe some other items with which I was 
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impressed. 3 a Chungking is a good one for gardens. It makes a good 
bulb and increases well. 3a Jezebel has an intense red cup and offers 
a strong contrast in color. 3/>, late flowering, Green Hills has the 
deepest green in the center of the cup. 3b Rockall is outstanding for 
its fine flower with a brilliant orange-red cup and is a very vigorous 
grower. 3c Chinese White and Cushextdall are beautiful. Both are 
very good ones for show and the garden. 3c Verona is the most beautiful 
flower in its class in my garden. 

No. 25—Many of the old pinks are a disappointment when we 
grow them. They arc faint in color or temperamental in performance. 
Others reach pink only after passing from a creamy color. However, 
I believe that reliable pinks will gradually develop. They should have 
constant deep pink or rose in the cup and a beautifully refined shape. 
I would be pleased if the Society’s members would give me names 
of the most reliable and most deeply colored pinks. 

Pink Isle is a lovely flower. The neat cup is always a clean, trans¬ 
lucent pink here. Interim is a good variety. The rim of the cup is a 
deep rose. Woodlea is a fine variety with a rosy, salmon-pink trumpet 
and makes a large bulb. Salmon Trout is outstanding for its robust 
constitution, although the cup is soft salmon-pink or pale coppery- 
rose in color here. Merry Widow and Passionale have no sign of pink 
here but both are fine varieties. Debutante and Czanne are beautiful 
flowers which are rosy-pink with a faint tint of coral. Romance has a 
deep rose cup with goffered brim to the cup. It is a fine variety with 
a distinct shape. Alpine Glow is a coppery-pink flushed with rose; its 
corona seemed to be of a real trumpet shape. Rima has a long crown 
of deep, lilac-toned pink. Radiation is a beautifully shaped flower. 
Dallbro is outstanding for its fine shape and consistent quality. The 
trumpet-shaped crown is deep coppery-rose. 

Natee has a lovely shaped and clean cut trumpet. Our weather gave 
it a curious color. Its corona had a clear medium pink last year but 
it was a pale pink this year. 1 regret it did not have its characteristic 
color this year to go with the beautifully shaped flower. Mrs. O. Ronalds 
is a deep rose here. The color is always paler towards the base. Rose¬ 
worthy is a dainty flower with a deep rose cup, although the perianth is 
somewhat twisted. Pink Beauty is a deep rose color but it is not so re¬ 
fined as the modern pinks. Salome’s pink cup has not a tinge of yellow 
at the edge and did not come up to expectations this year. 

Accent is outstanding for its consistent quality. It caught one’s eye 
by its pure white perianth and intense reddish-rose cup as it grew in 
our garden. It is one of the reliable pinks. 3b Audubon is a beautiful, 
distinct flower with a nice rose-toned, pink crown this year. Carita has 
a large deep rose crown. 1 regret 1 have no healthy bulbs of Flamingo. 
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It has a nice pink cup. Also, I have failed to grow Fiona, Marietta, Rose 
Brocade and Egina, so on description will be made about these 
varieties. 

1 regret 1 lost many varieties due to basal rot last year. I will try to 
grow them again next year. As a matter of fact daffodils, hyacinths and 
tulips are well known spring-flowering bulbs in this country. I am sorry, 
even though the name of daffodil has been loved among the Japanese 
to a considerable degree, our people tend to grow' the bulbs of tulip 
and hyacinth rather than the daffodil in their gardens. The modern 
daffodils have not been recognized by our people and our general flower 
bulb dealers do not deal with excellent daffodil varieties, although they 
do sell old varieties such as Unsurpassable, Mt. Hood, Geranium, and 
others. 

The narcissus is found in Greek mythology stories such as “Narcis¬ 
sus and Echo” and “Dis (Pluto) and Proserpina”, as well as in Homer’s 
“Hymn to Demetcr” and Sophocles’ “Oedipus at Colonus”. It is also 
found in the works of famous William Shakespeare, Wordsworth and 
Herrick, as you know. You can now also lind a poem by the Japanese 
poetess, Sumako Fukao. The meaning of the poem is as follows: , 

How exquisite daffodils are in bloom! 

Reminded of my past days, / dare not stare at them . 

If people recognize the beauty of modern daffodils, daffodils will not 
only inspire people with their beauty but will also encourage them to 
love the flower more deeply. Then our gardens will be filled with beauti¬ 
ful daffodils forever. 

Finally, I hope daffodils become very popular with their beauty all 
over the world and daffodil fanciers will have a good season every year. 


DAFFODIL DAY ON LONG ISLAND 


Two years ago the Northeast Region of the ADS sponsored a day 
dedicated to the enjoyment of daffodils. Several talks w'ere given and 
gardens featuring extensive daffodil plantings were visited. 

This event was held in New Jersey and was such a success the 
region is planning another Daffodil Day. It will be in Islip, Long Island, 
N. Y. on May 13. A meeting featuring Mrs, Frances Perry, prominent 
British horticulturist who will give an illustrated talk on “Bulbs the 
Year Round", will be followed by luncheon and a tour. 

Additional information may be secured by writing the chairman, 
Mrs. Richard W. Walser, 33 West Lane, Bay Shore, N. Y. 11706. 
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1968 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

March 9, 10 — Thirteenth Daffodil Garden Club of Albany show at 
the Garden Center, Albany, Ga.; information: Mrs. Hack Smith, 
1010 Relswood Ter., Albany, Ga. 31705. 

March 13, 14 — Third Birmingham Daffodil Show, Birmingham, Ala,; 
information: Mrs. Walter Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Bir¬ 
mingham. Ala. 35223. 

March 14, 15 — House and Garden Show at the Macon Center, 730 
College St., Macon, Ga.; information: Mrs. O. R. Nolan, 678 
Herring Dr., Macon, Ga. 31204. 

March 21, 22 — Georgia State by the Georgia Daffodil Society, the 
Atlanta Garden Center and affiliated clubs at Rich’s Auditorium, 
Atlanta; information: Mrs. Charlotte Bagley, Box 4539, Atlanta. 

March 23, 24 — Arkansas Daffodil Society’s eighth show at Conway; 
information: Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis St., Conway, 
Ark. 72032. 

March 23, 24 — First Annual Daffodil Show of the Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Daffodil Society at Lakeside Garden Center, Lakeside 
Park, Oakland; information: Dr. Stan Baird, 1576 E St., Areata, 
Cal. 95521. 

March 28, 29 — Whispering Pines Garden Club Council at Cobb Cen¬ 
ter, Smyrna, Ga.; information: Mrs. R. T. Gallaher, 610 Amber 
PI., Marietta, Ga. 30060. 

March 29 — Fifth Kentucky Daffodil Show by Paducah Council of 
Garden Clubs at the Old Market House Art Gallery, 2nd and 
Broadway, Paducah, Ky.; information: Mrs. Harris Rankin, Ran¬ 
kin Apts., Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

March 30, 31 — Southwest Regional Daffodil Show of the Indian Na¬ 
tion Daffodil Society at Muskogee, Okla.; information: Mrs. Ted 
Schwachhofcr, 2100 Haskell Blvd., Muskogee, Okla. 74401. 

March 30, 31 — Southern Regional Show by the Memphis Garden 
Club at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, Audubon Park, 
Memphis, Term.; information: Mrs. James E. Stark. 837 Roseland 
PI., Memphis, Tenn. 38111. 

March 30, 31—Sixth Tidewater Virginia Show; information: Mrs. 
Henning Rountree, Jr., 276 Harris Creek Rd., Hampton, Va. 
23369. 

April 2, 3 — Lookout Mountain Show at Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; 
information: Mrs. John M. Walton, Jr., 1215 Aladdin Rd., Look¬ 
out Mountain, Tenn. 37350. 

April 6, 7 — Gloucester, by the Garden Club of Gloucester in the 
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Gloucester High School; information; Mrs, Chandler Bates, 
Gloucester, Va. 23061. 

April 9 — Arkansas State Show at the Methodist Church, Siloam 
Springs, Ark.; information: Mrs. Ralph Henry, 616 South Col¬ 
lege St., Siloam Springs, Ark. 72761. 

April 10, 11—Delaware Daffodil Society and Delaware Federation 
of Garden Clubs, in the auditorium of the Strawbridge-Clothier 
store in Wilmington; information: Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 
7 Perth Dr., Wilmington, Del. 19803. 

April 13, 14 — Nineteenth Washington Daffodil Society at the National 
Arboretum, 24th and R Sts. N.E., Washington, D. C.; information: 
Mrs. P. E. Battle, 5607 Williamsburg Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22207. 

April 16, 17—-Garden Club of Virginia 34th Show, sponsored by the 
Albemarle Garden Club at the Farmington Country Club, Char¬ 
lottesville; information: Mrs, R. Cecil Garlick, Jr., Rt. 5, Char¬ 
lottesville, Va. 22901. 

April 19 — Berwyn Garden Club show at the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Main and Berwyn Aves., Berwyn, Pa.; information: Mrs. 
Henry C. C. Shutc, 61 Steeplechase Rd., Devon, Pa. 

April 19, 20 — Norristown Garden Club 23rd Show at the Grand 
Court in Plymouth Meeting Mall, Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; informa¬ 
tion: Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., Norristown, Pa. 
19401. 

April 20, 21—French Broad River Garden Club Ninth Show in 
the John Cecil Room, Biltmore Dairy, Asheville, N. C.; informa¬ 
tion: Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Biltmore Forest, 
Asheville, N. C. 28803. 

April 20, 21 —Maryland Daffodil Society 45th Show in the Holiday 
Room at the Village of Cross Keys in Baltimore; information: 
Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, 4504 Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21210 . 

April 23 —- Indiana Daffodil Society Show at Holliday House, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind.; information: Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 3833 E. 
42nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 

April 24 — The Women’s Club of Downingtown at the Club House, 
121 Manor Ave., Downingtown, Pa.; information: Mrs. Edward M. 
Baker, Jr., R.F.D. 1, Glenmoor, Pa. 

April 30, May 1—Chambersburg Garden Club 33rd Show at the 
Recreation Center, South Third St., Chambersburg, Pa.; informa¬ 
tion: Miss H. Louise Mowrcy, 139 Riddle Rd., Chambersburg, Pa. 

May 1,2 — Long Island Daffodil Show by the South Side Garden Club 
at St. Mark’s Parish House, Montauk Highway, Islip, N. Y.; in- 
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formation: Mrs, Richard W. Walser, 33 West Lane, Bay Shore, 
N. Y, 11706. 

May 3,4 — Seventh Daffodil Show of the Connecticut Horticultural 
Society at The Pond House, Elizabeth Park, Asylum Ave., Hart¬ 
ford, Conn.; information: Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Rd., 
Bloomfield, Conn, 06002. 


JUDGING SCHOOLS 

March 30 — School III, Paducah, Ky.; to be held at the Old Market 
House Art Gallery, 2nd and Broadway, Paducah; information: 
Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001. 
April 26 — School II, Claymont, Del.; to be held in the Women’s Club; 
information: Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maplewood Rd., 
Springfield, Pa. 19064. 


U. S. CUSTOMS SAYS “NARCISSUS” 


Part 125.15 of the Tariff Schedule of the United States includes 
narcissus bulbs in its list of items dutiable at the rate of $2.10 per 
1,000 bulbs. In that list there is no reference to the word “daffodil.” 
Therefore, when narcissus bulbs pass through Customs and the accom¬ 
panying invoice or packing list merely shows “bulbs” or “daffodils,” 
the Customs official handling them is quite unlikely to know that they 
are narcissus. Consequently, he considers them to be governed by 
Part 125.30 of the tariff regulations which is a “basket” category 
covering many odd kinds of bulbs mentioned in Part 125,15. Those 
bulbs in the “basket” category are subject to a higher duty rate of 
5.5 per cent ad valorem (the invoiced value). 

There are two things to do with regard to a duty overcharge. First, 
instruct your foreign shipper to show “narcissus” on the invoice and 
any other papers accompanying the consignment. Second, if you are 
overcharged, pay the duty (unless you are at the port of entry and are 
dealing with the one actually making the duty decision) and then 
submit a claim for a refund. To do so, send your request to the 
Collector of Customs at the port where the bulbs entered. With it 
send a photocopy of any papers accompanying the shipment (invoice, 
receipt for duty paid, etc.) and point out that while the papers showed 
the common name “daffodil,” the bulbs were technically “narcissus.” 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 


There arc few parts of the country and few homes where a wood 
fire is not called upon to supply a measure of warmth and consolation 
when the sun turns its back upon us. And when the fire dies, its ashes 
may be transmuted into the marrow of daffodil bulbs. All that is re¬ 
quired is to keep the ashes dry and to spread them over the bulbs any 
time when they are in active growth, preferably in the early fall, but 
spring will do very nicely. 

Wood ashes contain 5 per cent of water-soluble potash, the most 
important element in the growth of all root crops. Because it is so 
soluble and fleeting, the ashes must be kept dry and applied only when 
the bulbs arc in the market for potash. A single good rain will leach 
out the potash and carry it to the roots. 

Daffodils will grow well in a wide range of soils, although a pH of 
about 6.5 is thought to be optimum. Wood ashes contain lime and have 
a basic (alkaline) reaction, so that their value is greater in acid 
soils than in alkaline. In limestone country it might be better to use 
the wood ashes in the vegetable garden and employ an acid form of 
potash on daffodils, such as the inorganic potassium sulphate. 

Most soils are deficient in phosphorus and wood ashes contain 2 per¬ 
cent of that element. This amount is beneficial but not enough to cor¬ 
rect a deficiency, so that a mineral source, such as superphosphate, 
should be added. 


# # & 

Any gardener will tell you that all bulbs come from Holland and 
the colorful cartons and crates labeled “Product of Holland” which 
appear each fall in hardware stores, florist shops, dime stores, and 
garden centers prove it. As a matter of fact, England grows as many 
daffodil bulbs as all the rest of the world combined, Holland included, 
and its lead is steadily increasing. Most “Dutch” daffodil bulbs are 
grown by or for Dutch wholesalers in Lincolnshire, near the towns of 
Spalding, King's Lynn, and Boston. These are the bulbs which turn 
up on the shelves of American stores. The mild Cornwall area in 
southwestern England is also a large producer, but most of its plantings 
are for cut flowers for the English market. 

The United States produces about two-thirds as many daffodil bulbs 
as Holland, but the spread is widening as production is more or less 
constant in this country while it increases steadily in Holland. As might 
be imagined, the largest producer in the United States is Virginia, fol- 
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Jowed by Washington, New Jersey, California, North Carolina, and 
Oregon. Obviously, the output of the specialist catering to the hobbyist 
has little impact on bulb production figures. 

Ten years ago there were fears that Japan would invade the American 
market with cheap daffodil bulbs, but these fears have not been 
realized. The acreage there is small and stationary. Far more bulbs 
are produced in the state of Victoria, Australia, and almost as many in 
New Zealand. 

The United States imports from all sources nearly half a billion 
bulbs each year, but only about 20 million, or 5 per cent are daffodil 
bulbs. This works out to only one daffodil bulb for every ten persons 
in the country, so there is a long ways to go before the daffodil becomes 
the widely grown dooryard flower it deserves to be. Daffodils lag be¬ 
hind tulips (153 million), gladiolas (127), crocus (45), iris (23), 
and hyacinths (22). And hyacinths don’t even have a plant society, or 
much to commend them in one person’s humble opinion. 


When the directors met in Birmingham last fall, they voted an 
honorary life membership to Paul Frese in recognition of the part he 
played in the formation of the ADS. This well-deserved tribute recalls 
the organizational meeting on a warm spring day in April, 1964, 
when many stalwarts of the horticultural world gathered in Washing¬ 
ton. But let the minutes of that meeting as recorded by the youthful 
Harry Tuggle tell the story: 

“In connection with the Third Annual Daffodil Institute of the 
Washington Daffodil Society, and with the cooperation of Mrs. J. 
Robert Walker, chairman, DafTodil Test Committee of the Garden 
Club of Virginia; Mrs, Lawrence R. Wharton, president, Maryland 
Daffodil Society; and Judge Carey E. Quinn, president, Washington 
Daffodil Society, Mr. Frederic P. Lee, moderator and co-chairman of 
the Institute, called a group of approximately 60 people from 21 
states to order at 10 A.M., April 9, 1954, in the auditorium of Wood¬ 
ward & Lothrop’s, Chevy Chase, Md. Mr. Lee then introduced the 
three persons who served as joint hosts in inviting daffodil growers and 
hobbyists to assemble for organization of a national daffodil society. 

“Nominations for temporary chairman and temporary secretary, to 
serve until organization could be effected, were accepted by Mr. Paul 
R. Frese and Harry 1. Tuggle, respectively. 

“Chairman Frese outlined the events which had led to the meeting. 
He reported that the idea of a national daffodil group had come to him 
in talking to women’s garden clubs over the country. He realized that 
many people were interested in the daffodil and that there was a need 
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for a common meeting place. He inserted a column in the October, 
1953, issue of Popular Gardening magazine inquiring if readers would 
be interested in a national daffodil society. Over 400 replies were 
received, evidencing the need for a functioning organization to serve 
as a clearing house for daffodil culture, etc., in this country.” 

# # 

It will be noted that the Maryland Daffodil Society and the Wash¬ 
ington Daffodil Society antedated the American Daffodil Society, while 
the Garden Club of Virginia was already engaged in test garden 
activities. Much of this early activity was due to the contagious 
enthusiasm of the late B. Y. Morrison, then chief, Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
However, expansion of organized activity throughout the country by the 
formation of the ADS has since been followed by the creation of 
numerous state and local daffodil societies, such as those in Arkansas, 
Southern California, Georgia, Southern Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Middle Tennessee, Texas, Greater Kansas City, Lawrence, Kans., and 
Westchester County. N. Y. The enthusiasm of many gardeners for 
organized participation in their hobby does not extend beyond their own 
circle, so that local societies arc complementary to the national organi¬ 
zation. Their appearance is evidence of healthy and widening interest 
in daffodils. May their tribe increase. 

* 3 - 

Last year marked the 50th anniversary of the discovery of the hot 
water treatment for control of eelworm — or nematode as it is usually 
called in this country — by James K. Ramsbottom. Few gardeners are 
now aware of the huge losses sustained abroad by gardeners and com¬ 
mercial growers prior to that time. The story was well told by Matthew 
Zandbergen in the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1957, and a 
condensation was printed in The Journal for last December. 

For many years the treatment for nematodes involved complicated 
and cosily tanks and controls which were beyond the reach of ama¬ 
teur growers who, after receiving sterilized bulbs from commercial 
growers, had to rely on dangerous chemical baths to control any ap¬ 
pearance of nematodes in their own plantings. At. long last, small but 
dependable equipment for a constant temperature bath is now' on the 
market, so that the serious amateur may treat his own bulbs. Harry 
Tuggle and Bill Pannill have been using one model for some time with 
satisfactory results, and it is understood that Tom Throckmorton also 
has his own equipment. 

The latest piece of equipment for treatment of bulbs is a small unit 
weighing only 2 J /2 pounds which may be mounted on any container 
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of not over four-gallon capacity and is guaranteed to maintain a con¬ 
stant temperature in the water within one-quarter of one degree, plus 
or minus, of the selected temperature. This unit sells for $105. Litera¬ 
ture and the name of the manufacturer have been turned over to the 
Executive Director of the Society and doubtless inquiries addressed to 
him for more information will be answered. Treatment of this type is 
effective not only for nematodes, but bulb flics and bulb scale mites as 
well. 


3L'i if ,1c 

When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver, or of gold, 

You long for simple pewter. 

When you have nothing else to wear 
But cloth of gold and satins rare 
For cloth of gold you cease to care — 

Up goes the price of shoddy. 

It may be that W. S. Gilbert's accurate observation taken from 
“The Gondoliers” has relevance to all awards, but especially to the 
Quinn medal. This was the Society's first major show award and it 
is still the most sought after, but it is being given with such frequency 
that possession of it no longer commands the respect it once did. 

The medal has now been in competition for ten years and during 
that period has been awarded 62 times. However, the pace is increasing 
rapidly. During the first eight years, only 37 medals were claimed, 
but the last two years have seen 25 of them placed in circulation. To 
the extent that this increase indicates more shows scheduling a Quinn 
class it may represent progress, even though the rarity of the honor 
constantly diminishes. 

There seem to be at least three weaknesses in the rules under which 
the Quinn medal is currently awarded; there is no limit on the 
number of times an individual may win the medal; a competitor for 
the medal is not required to enter and stage his own entry; and 
qualified shows may offer a Quinn class each year. 

As of now six members possess two Quinn medals and one has 
no less than three. As the years pass, there is no reason why an avid 
competitor cannot acquire a drawerful of them. Certainly this prospect 
docs nothing to enhance respect for the medal. 

On more than one occasion the medal has been awarded to those 
who never saw the show where they won its premier honor. The 
important work of selection and staging was left to other, and possibly 
more skillful, hands. This vicarious competition not only makes it pos- 
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sible to pass out more medals, but doubtless in the eyes of an exhibitor 
who personally grows, selects, and stages his own entry, it must seem 
like unfair competition. 

It may be that shows should be permitted to offer the Quinn medal 
only once in three years, a limitation which the American Horticultural 
Society has placed upon the medal which it offers to plant societies. 
When show's are dominated i— as they often are — by one or two ex¬ 
hibitors who are head and shoulders above the others, it seems reason¬ 
able that some limitation should be placed upon their opportunity to 
win endless duplicates and thus depreciate the significance of the 
award. Possibly no one should be permitted to win the medal more 
than once or, at least, having won it once, future success should be 
recognized by the honor alone and not by additional medals. The 
Quinn medal should not be allowed to sink to the level of an iron cross. 

The directors recently approved offering the Quinn medal in gold 
at convention shows. With so many silver medals now in circulation, 
the appearance of a gold version will tend to devalue the silver one, 
at least in the eyes of ardent competitors. That prospect emphasizes the 
need to check the outflow of silver medals. 


“A SOUTHERN GARDEN" IS RE-ISSUED 


A Southern Garden, by Elizabeth Law'rcnce, was first published in 
1941 and has been out of print for many years. Now a revised edition, 
updated by the author with material from her experiences since the 
first publication, has been released recently by the University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Miss Lawrence is a member of the ADS and thoroughly enchanted 
the membership when she was the featured speaker at a convention 
banquet. 

The book is limited in its practical value to many of us because it is 
essentially a handbook for gardeners in Zone 8 on the hardiness map. 
Zone 8 takes in a tiny corner of southeastern Virginia, plus eastern 
North Carolina and continuing south and West to Shreveport, La. and 
on to El Paso, Texas. 

You can understand that as I write this with the temperature out¬ 
side my door at five degrees I cannot quite agree with the author that 
the garden is “a place to be in and enjoy every month of the year” but 
when you read the book you will find it pretty persuasive, and de¬ 
lightfully written, — K. L, B. 


Ill 



TESTING THE CYCLAMINEUS 

HYBRIDS 


By Elizabeth T. Capen, Boonton, N. J. 

We have just picked up Division VI in our test garden and are again 
impressed with how much you can learn when you see what goes on 
underground. 

I often recall a comment of an agricultural agent, chatting here a good 
many years ago. Discussing a problem plant, he said, “I just dug it up, 
shook out the soil, and studied the roots”. How many amateurs would 
think to do that? Yet what plant needs such study more than a bulb! 

So we just studied the roots, counted the bulbs, and recorded. To 
simplify the system, 1 counted noses. I found considerable fly damage, 
and that was noted. While there must be an element of pure chance 
in the selection of its nursery site by a fly, the reactions to such invasion 
seems to vary so markedly, from variety to variety, that surely this 
resistance or recovery power is as much a varietal trait as is, for 
instance, the exact tint of the perianth. 

Health is an important factor in the case of the cyclamineus hybrids 
particularly, as this group is indispensable to the makers of spring 
gardens. In Zones 5 and 4, where we wait impatiently for February 
Gold to open the first of April (in N. J.) and to the end of May (in 
Maine), we depend heavily on this completely hardy, thoroughly charm¬ 
ing, and earliest of the large flowered groups. 

Most of this group had been planted in 1960, by samples only, a few 
newer added since. The soil, exposure, and culture were as uniform as 
we were able to provide. 

Three varieties far out-performed the rest, one each of the major 
colors found in this class: 

Variety Color Blooms in’67 Noses 

Charity May Yellow 22 51 

Dove Wings Yellow and white 31 49 

"The Knave" White 17 44 

This looks like “Coleman across the board”, although Mrs. Wooton 
should be credited with an assist for discovering Dove Wings. They 
apparently have all come from that famous cross, Mitylene x N. cycla¬ 
mineus , which I note Grant Mitsch recently has repeated. 

Charity May has dominated the exhibition stands in the VT sections 
for some years, but frankly I was surprised to find that its record 
underground so far surpassed two long-time favorites, March Breeze, 
(four blooms, eight noses, one fly,) and Cornet (no bloom, seven small 
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bulbs* one fly). Another yellow produced the most handsome bulbs 
of all — 21 — all large, sound, salable bulbs. This was Trewirgie, 
from the brush of that genius hybridizer, P. D. Williams. Among the 
newer varieties, it was Moongatc that turned in the best performance. 

For many of us, Dove Wings tops the class in beauty. It is good to 
know that this variety is not only prolific but of sturdy constitution. 
Two of the divisions had been invaded by fly in previous years; each was 
completely healed and growing strongly. 

In the white group, “The Knave”, still apparently unregistered but 
attributed to Mr. Coleman, was way in the lead. Mr. Coleman’s recog¬ 
nized child, Jenny, is always very lovely, but 1 have never seen it 
nourishing. This year, there were — from the same start as all the others 
— two blooms, three noses, one fly. 

The surplus from these varieties will be used for landscaping. Samples 
will return to the test plots, which begin with February Gold, the 
variety which is the recognized standard of the class. This was registered 
in 1923 and, I am told, came from the work of a little boy in Holland — 
named Jan dc GraalT. To these, will be added: a few of indeterminate 
performance, a few getting a second chance, and such others as I can 
add. 

However, three varieties from this group will be discarded. Their 
performance has been consistently poor here: March Sunshine, Golden 
Cycle, Cyclades. 

In the 6b row, it is nice that Beryl can finally have as companions 
Larkclly and Roger, that now have arrived where they belong after 
sampling about the Classified List. I should though, like to point out 
to hybridizers and pollen-daubers that the individual, completely charm¬ 
ing, always useful Beryl is 60 years old. While wc all love Beryl, can’t 
some of you produce some competition? 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY GARDEN 

NEAR COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
Over 600 Varieties, front the Most Ancient 
and Hard-to-Find, to the Most Modern 
and Seldom Seen 

Miniatures and Intermediates A Specialty 
Open Mid-March to May Catalog on Request 

THE DAFFODIL MART 

George W. Heath Gloucester, Va, 
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NEW PROSPECTS IN THE ADS 
CENTRAL REGION 

By Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, Director-at-Large 
(Reprinted from (he December, 1967 Newsletter of the Central Region) 

Last Spring the American Daffodil Society became one of that im¬ 
pressive and sometimes sensational component of American life — 
the teenagers — in its own right. Its growing maturity was well ex¬ 
pressed in April at its second national convention in Philadelphia in its 
13 years of existence. As so vividly expressed by its official reporter, 
Betty Darden, in the June issue of The Daffodil Journal, this event 
really got out among the folks (The Journal itself is also a convincing 
indicator of the Society’s importance in the contemporary daffodil 
world). The September issue adds further to its status in the reports 
of some 30 regional daffodil shows this year covering areas from coast 
to coast. New England to Texas, including several of the veteran local 
groups that laid the foundations of the ADS, and also newcomers in 
this field of interest whose origin was inspired by the establishment of 
a national society. One of the area shows reported over 2,000 daffodil 
entries on display; another attracted 20,000 visitors. 

With all these gains in organized daffodil interest and a present mem¬ 
bership of over 1,300. ADS has done well indeed for a teenager, but 
there arc extensive areas of the country where daffodil culture is virtually 
unknown or is attempted on only a very localized scale as a garden 
hobby. Is this because climatic and seasonal conditions impose a 
permanent restriction on successful daffodil culture in these outlying 
areas, or is this more likely due to limited personal interest, experience, 
and knowledge and know-how in circumventing the natural difficulties? 
Probably both sets of factors influence and limit the eventual outcome, 
but ADS, having progressed so well in its first decade in areas where the 
basic conditions for successful daffodil culture were almost inherent, 
might now r — and with the aid of individual interest and determination 
— do much in the next decade to understand some requirements in 
areas where they arc now unknown. 

The present status and the future prospects of daffodil culture 
in the region now designated as Central in the geographic organization 
of ADS provide a case in point. This region as now defined in the 
distribution of ADS membership includes Illinois. Iowa. Kansas. 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. The present number of members in 
these states ranges from 1 to 23, with a total of 65, as compared with 
147 in the region designated as Middle West, composed of three states 
just east of Central. 
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Daffodil culture in Missouri is an old story dating back to Shaw’s 
Garden in St. Louis, now carried on in the Arboretum of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden at Gray Summit. Dr. Edgar Anderson, curator of 
Useful Plants, wrote in 1965, “we were particularly interested in 
sturdy varieties which would succeed in our worn-out pastures, be 
stiff enough for our spring winds and blizzards, and able to withstand 
our late freezes.” Trying conditions indeed for our daffodils bred in 
the milder spring climate of western Europe, aided as it is by the mild 
temperature and moisture of the Gulf Stream. Missouri is, however, 
bordered on Arkansas and in one corner on Oklahoma where daffodil 
culture has been successful historically and in the great expanse of 
interest since the founding of ADS. Mrs. Jesse Cox in Arkansas and 
Eleanor Hill in Oklahoma have been veritable generalissimos in the 
advance of daffodils there for years. The quest of Missouri for greater 
appreciation and success in daffodil culture is well in progress. 


Illinois, with only 22 ADS members at present, has Orville Fay and 
Hubert Fisher, who arc noted as connoisseurs in daffodil culture, 
and were among the founding fathers of ADS. True enough, Illinois is 
also the center of the great Corn Belt, and is lush with that “deep, 
black, organic soil of high fertility” which the eminent daffodil edu¬ 
cator and practitioner, Dr. Tom Throckmorton, in its neighboring 
Iowa finds “wonderful for corn but all wrong for daffodils." Illinois 
also lias an adjoining neighbor, Indiana, where ADS membership 
exceeds its own by 2 to I, and which has long been a center of daffodil 
erudition. Indiana is also famed for corn production, but it has sand 
dunes and proximity to Lake Michigan which give it soil type and to¬ 
pography (but unfortunately not the climatic beneficence of the Gulf 
Stream) that have for long made Holland a natural center of daffodil 
production. There is also a lake proximity in Illinois, and in particular 
the Cook County Park, which provides some semblance of Holland con¬ 
ditions. It needs only more daffodil pioneers and demonstrators to 
bring its ADS membership up to par. Perhaps Mrs. Michael Gallucci, 
transplanted from her great success in California, will prove to be the 
benefactress so helpful to this Central area. 


Iowa needs little more than its own Dr. Throckmorton to raise its 
low present ADS membership of seven from the one with which the 
doctor began this crusade. He has taken account of the corn type of 
soil in much of the state, the hot and humid summers (nights included 
as well as days), and the tendency of spring to become that interval 
between Sunday and Thursday when winter changes to summer (he 
might also mention the frequency of the reverse change after daffodils 
begin to behave as if spring had really come). But Dr. Throckmorton 
has really expressed in print, speech, and success in daffodil culture 
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what every Central Region neophyte in this avocation should know. 
Next to the Beatitudes themselves — and I am not sure they have 
priority in this instance — the doctor’s essay on Blessed are the Meek, 
in the ADS Yearbook of 1961, should become the elementary reading 
for every would-be daffodil grower in this region. 

Kansas— I can’t say much about daffodil progress there; the advice 
of your regional director, Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, is much better than 
any pronouncement of mine. Your state has an advantage, too, of the 
Lawrence Daffodil Society, perhaps also of proximity to the Daffodil 
Society of Greater Kansas City to aid you on your way to greater 
success. The only question I would ask is, shouldn’t Nebraska also be 
represented in the Central Region? In the vicinity of Omaha and Lin¬ 
coln, the prospects of successful garden use of daffodils can’t differ 
greatly from those of Kansas City and Lawrence. Perhaps some 
missionary action is in order. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin — With only two ADS members in the 
former, one in the latter, it may appear that prospects of expanding 
interest in daffodils are dim. in Wisconsin the border of Lake Michigan 
on one side can't separate conditions very much from the Michigan 
shore just across the water, where commercial culture of tulips has long 
existed. At least garden culture of daffodils should succeed. On the 
west side the Mississippi River valley provides escape from the climatic 
difficulties of adapting daffodils to prairie culture. As in Minnesota, 
central Wisconsin is a complex of glacial outwash plains and moraines, 
and much of both states lies south of the northern pine and spruce 
forests with near Arctic conditions. This provides a wide diversity of 
soil types and topography quite different from the level land and the 
rich black soil of the Corn Belt, anathema to daffodils according to 
the Iowa mentor. 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of October 23. 1962: Section 4369. Title 39. United States Code.) 

Dale of Filing; October I. 1967. Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 
89 Chichester Road. New Canaan. Conn. 06840 with general business offices of 
the publisher at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is 
American Daffodil Society. Inc.. 89 Chichester Road. New Canaan, Conn. 06840; 
Editor, Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer. Jr.. I 1111 Gunston Road. Lorton. Va., 22079; 
Executive Editor, Willis lV Wheeler, 3171 No. Quincy Street, Arlington. Va. 
22207. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no 
bondholders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1,609: 
paid circulation. 1,320; sales through agents or dealers, none: free distribution, 
29; total number of copies distributed, 1,349. Total number of copies printed 
(single issue nearest to filing date). 1.424; paid circulation. 1.254. sales through 
agents or dealers, none; free distribution. 29; total number of copies distributed. 
1,283. I certify that the statements made by me above arc correct and complete. 

—Katherine L. Bloom eh. 
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Somewhat cooler and drier summers also prevail, so welcome a 
change from the heat and humidity of the Corn Belt that residents of 
that area move almost en masse to the Lake States for vacations. 
Maybe daffodils would like that too. More retention of winter snow 
cover in the varied topography, and less exposure to blizzard winds 
and cold might also help as compared with winter and spring conditions 
on the prairies and plains. 

Minnesota now, as a start in reality and not just a prospect, has 
a program in operation to determine how much northward expansion 
of daffodil culture is feasible. With the cooperation of ADS one of 
the regional test gardens for daffodils is being established in the 
Minnesota Landscape Arboretum under the direction of the Horti¬ 
cultural Department of the University. About 500 daffodils of 80 
selected varieties for these tests, all donated by ADS members, have 
been planted. The Arboretum itself has an area of 400 acres providing 
a wide diversity of soil types, topography, and natural vegetation as 
scenic backgrounds. Including ponds and streams, this typifies the de¬ 
ciduous forests of central Minnesota, long known as “the big woods." 
It is now very properly designated as a site where "beauty and science 
serve the state". The addition of daffodils in naturalized plantings can 
enhance even its present beauty, and of daffodil varieties in test plots 
can add a valuable item to horticultural science. 


NEW SHOW IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Northern California Daffodil Society is a newly established 
group which will present its first show on March 23 and 24 in Oakland. 

The basic reason for the formation of daffodil societies is love of 
the flower itself but, some one factor in combination with others, pro¬ 
motes the formation of a new group. 

Until the coming of this society all shows in California have been 
in Dcscanso Gardens at Pasadena. Growing conditions between the 
southern part of the state and a little north of the mid-section varied 
sufficiently to make establishment of this new society a worthwhile 
endeavor. 

When distances are so great, each new daffodil group tends to draw 
the interest of people who would not otherwise drive several hundred 
miles to sec a show. 




FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Presenting for the first time in America, and exclusive 
for a limited time to members of the American Daffodil 
Society: 


C. Naumatm 


FRENCH NARCISSUS SOAP 


Wrapped in silk — the world's only soap made with pure, aged 
essential oils from Narcissus flowers grown in France. 

Each cake wrapped in elegant SILK! Presented in luxurious silk- 
lined boxes with plastic cover. 

Natimann Soap is extra-mild to the skin: only the finest oils are 
blended and aged in a unique (SEVEN MONTH) French milling 
process. The bars are heavy in the hand — they last and last. 

The fragrance will delight yon — true and fresh—you know the 
oils ure real. 

Naumunn of Offenbach. W. Germany, is the world's largest spe¬ 
cialized soap house — maker of over 500 kinds of soap a few 
of the new fragrances also available are: 

White Gardenia Hawaiian Orchid — Dutch Blue Hyacinth 
Irish Rose Greek Iris — Spanish Sweet Pea African Violet 

2-Bar Box $3.50 3-Bar Box $5.00 

Add 500 for postage and handling 

Please specify and ire will gift wrap and mail any where in the 
l ! , S', for yon. Why not huy several boxes for gifts? 


TAMAK, INC. IMPORTERS 

3328 S.E. Hawthorne 
Portland, Oregon 97214 




ADS TEST AND DISPLAY GARDENS 


By Walter E, Thompson, Chairman 

The daffodil test garden at Clcmson (S. C.) University, was estab¬ 
lished in 1959 by the S. C. Department of Horticulture in association 
with the American Daffodil Society. 

Assistant Professor Ray R. Rothenberger is in charge of the garden. 
He reports that full bloom, for most varieties, was somewhat early in 
1967 and the extremely warm weather seemed to reduce the length of 
the bloom period. The 144 new varieties, planted in 1966, performed 
very well. Many people visited the garden and some were interested 
in knowing where the most expensive varieties were. But for those 
that did not know there seemed some disappointment when shown 
Verdin and Pipit. They evidently expected some monstrous flower. 
Of the two flowers, Verdin was favored because the yellow' was more 
intense and the color contrast was more striking. Pristine grew very 
well and appeared to be extremely vigorous with excellent form and 
stem strength. Other varieties which were admired were Arctic Doric, 
Cantatrice, Daydream, Dove Wings, Pipit, Rima and Verdin. 

The test garden at Auburn (Ala.) University, is jointly handled by 
Prof. Henry P. Orr and Bill Martin, greenhouse manager. A good 
season was reported and evaluations arc included in the Auburn 
Experiment Station Report. 

A new test and display garden was established in 1967 at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Landscape Arboretum, Excelsior. Dr. Freeman 
A. Weiss and Mervin C. Eisel, assistant extension horticulturist, selected 
the test plot and daffodil bulbs were furnished by Dr. Tom Throck¬ 
morton, Wells Knierim and Walter Thompson. Temperatures at this 
test garden drop to minus 40° F. at times and we will be interested 
to see how daffodils perform in this frigid zone. 

Members of test and display gardens committee arc Walter E. 
Thompson, chairman; Dr. Freeman A. Weiss and Prof. Dan Thomson, 
Jr. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

There are vacancies in some of the robins. There are interesting 
robins for men, and there are general and regional robins. Again, there 
are robins for members interested in miniature daffodils or in hybridiz¬ 
ing. Some members consider their robin contacts the most rewarding 
part of ADS membership, if you would like to join one, send your 
request to me. 

-> *r nr 

During the past several springs the daffodil season in many areas 
was interrupted by severe freezes. Virginia Perry of Staunton, Va., has 
observed some differences in the way varieties respond to those conditions. 
Some will come back next season with fewer blooms. Others will 
require a season or two for recovery. She reported that N. rupicola, 
N. pseudo-narcissus moschatus, and N, watieri reappeared after a se¬ 
vere freeze — also that jonquils survive well. 

■f V *V* 

There has been much discussion on the blooming habit of cana- 
liculatus. Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks of Richmond, Va., gave an inter¬ 
esting report. She believes it requires something more than just lifting 
and dividing. Perhaps lots of moisture plus some protection are needed. 
She reports that a certain planting bloomed well for six seasons. The 
bulbs were planted deep and left undisturbed. They bloomed and did 
not multiply “like wildfire/* This planting was in a wooded lot having 
a deep rich native soil rich in humus. The bed was located at the foot of 
a steep hill, on the north side. The bulbs were planted in long rows 
and the plants grew up and bloomed through the grass. Mrs. Brooks 
feels that there is more than one strain of this variety. These bulbs 
came from a planting in a small mountain valley. 

I have had some experience with the same variety. 1 planted a dozen 
bulbs in two different locations. One lot was in a protected area. These 
have now vanished. The other bulbs were planted in a more exposed 
location. They gave two reasons of excellent bloom. The third year 
they showed excellent promise until they were frozen to the ground. 
Some two or three weeks later the foliage grew again to more than 
five inches. Ft will be interesting to observe this planting again this 
coming season. 

# i[e # 

Trevithian was given some attention by Grace Parks of Ottawa, Kans. 
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She reported it did not bloom well for her. In another garden it grew 
and bloomed exceptionally well through a crab grass covered lawn. 
This latter planting received no extra water or fertilizer. 

For many years, 1 recall, Trevithian dominated its class in the shows, 
but now it is seldom seen. There are very few stems blooming in my 
planting, even though it is in full sun. 


4 4 

Berma Abercrombie of Palmetto, Ga., reported that Erlicheer acted 
“very confused.” It was probably a very confusing season. Anyway, six 
inches of foliage was frozen and killed to the ground. Later the buds 
came up, then the foliage grew again. The blooms were beautiful and 
the foliage was green for a long time. Mrs. Abercrombie also mentioned 
that Small Talk sets seed quite well. She harvested seed from a Small 
Talk x Goldette cross. 

Ruth Johnson of Leawood, Kans., also commented on the growing 
behavior of Erlicheer. She said the foliage appeared soon after the ini¬ 
tial planting. It survived the mild winter and bloomed exceptionally 
well. The foliage had not died down by the middle of August, probably 
due to the abundance of summer moisture. 


My Daffodils 

By Rowena Cheney 

My daffodils are lovely— 

A day-by-day delight! 

They face the east with morning, 
The west with coming night. 

Their wordless voices whisper 
What earth is echoing: 

A golden chorus, chanting 
The harmonies of spring. 

And my own heart assures me 
Where daffodils are found, 

They blossom to remind us 
We walk on hallowed ground. 
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DAFFODIL HAVEN” 


Among our new and recent introductions are: 

ACCENT — One of the most colorful pinks 

AIRCASTLE — Frequently "best flower in show" 

AUDUBON — Glamorous coral-rimmed cup 

BUNTING — Among the top Jonquil Hybrids 

COOL CRYSTAL — Exquisitely designed 3c 

DAINTY MAID — Glistening white, small flower 

DAYDREAM — Top-rated reverse bicolor 

DIVERTIMENTO — Something new in pink Jonquil 
Hybrids 

HOLIDAY FASHION — Ruffled, showy — new pink 
IRISH COFFEE — Perhaps a pioneer of double reverses 
LEONA1NE — Possesses cup with lavender band 
PIPIT — Striking, Reverse Bicolor Jonquilla Hybrid 
QUICK STEP — Progenitor of a new race 
SILKEN SAILS — Giant white of unbelievable beauty 

Ask for catalogue with full descriptions and listing of 
many other varieties. It is free to ADS members. 

GRANT E. MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven” 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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PICTURED ON THE COVER 
is Cream Cloud, a midseason 2b from PoJindra x Green Island. 
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fading to ivory with a narrow lemon frill. Raised by Grant E. 
Mitsch and introduced by him in 1965. (Photograph by James 
S. Wright of Washington, D.C.) 












THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


First, there was Carey Quinn: Suave, genteel and elegant. Judge 
of people and daffodils; the arbiter of excellence, and knowledgeable 
“court of last resort." 

Then there was George Lee. A truly great natural organizer. His 
expertise and efficiency deftly llcshed in the bones of the A.D.S., and 
ministers to it, still. 

Wells Knierim's long suit was (and still is) hard work. Ilis is a 
tremendous dedication to daffodils and the people who grow and show 
them. He is never too busy to take on and conclude “another job." 
He gave the A.ITS. muscle. 
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Willis Wheeler, deeply immersed in daffodil lore, dealt daily with weeds, 
molds and fungi, virus, insects, and growing conditions. Willis is the 
“Complete Daffodil Doctor.” But Willis was also known and admired 
in other lands. He had a working relationship with the daffodil 
hierarchy in the British Isles and with the Dutch bulb growers. The 
international aspects of the A.D.S. were dignified by our relationship 
with Willis Wheeler. He gave us that thing called character. 

Along came John Larus. The business executive who tempered the 
democratic process with administrative decision-making. He cajoled, 
pushed, and pulled — and insisted that jobs be done. He gave the 
A.D.S. stature. 

Bill Pannill followed. A dedicated grower and show-er, he knew 
daffodils, and he knew the things that motivate people. He could 
artfully compromise, improvise, assuage at the same time. These 
almost magical qualities gave to the A.D.S. a growing sense of breadth. 

To follow men like these is a little like following the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” a banjo act, and a love-duet from Wagner. The only chance 
Fve got of being really useful to the A.D.S, is to be “just me.” And 
so, for better or for worse, you now have as President a short-tempered 
surgeon who loves daffodils, ladies, and a peaceful atmosphere. The 
Committee Chairmen are all appointed; there are two splendid and 
experienced Vice Presidents. Don’t hesitate to send me your daffodil 
problems or suggestions—Fve a great staff to whom they will be 
referred for action. 


— Tom D. Throckmorton, M.D. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


With this issue a new Publications Committee Chairman and a new Editor 
assume responsibility. Both have been associated with the Journal in recent 
years. Sharing the work will he three additional members of the Committee: 
Miss Anne C. Sangree, Mrs. William O. Ticknor, and Willis H. Wheeler. 

It has been hinted that we may expand a little and we shall need your 
help. We should like to introduce at least one new writer in every issue, 
preferably more. Our principal aim is to make the Journal as responsive 
as possible to the needs and wishes of the membership. We invite your 
comments, suggestions, and contributions to that end. Let us hear from you. 

Roberta C. Watrous, Editor 
William O. Ticknor, Chairman , 
Publications Committee 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1968 SEASON 


We asked several members in widely separated areas to 
send us reports on their daffodil season. Four of these reports 
appear here ; those from more northern areas will be in the 
September issue . 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 

Collected by Joe and Adele Nederburgh, Whittier, Calif. 

Polly Anderson’s early blooms are old and true varieties such as 
Riotous, Zircon, Dunkeld, and Sacajawea, which are good every year 
regardless of the weather. Her best blooms this year were Mitsch’s 
Pipit and Divertimento, the latter a beautiful little pink 7b. It was in 
full bloom when she returned from the convention in Portland, Erlkhccr 
was very good in all gardens in Southern California this year, as was 
Ceylon. They seem to like our hot dry climate. 

Jo and George Scott, Arcadia, have to keep pruning live oak trees 
to give sufficient sunlight to their garden. Bobolink was their earliest 
bloom; three stems took a blue ribbon at the Santa Barbara Show. 
Galway was by far the best bloom in their garden this year; Arctic Gold 
was very good, too. Doubles this year were the best they have ever 
grown. Sunburst and Double Event were most outstanding. No minia¬ 
tures bloomed for them this year; the buds were blind due to extreme 
desert winds. New varieties that did well were Inca Gold (la). Space 
Age (2a), and Chiffon (2b). Unfortunately Rima has never done well 
for them, in spite of several attempts with new bulbs. The climate is 
just too hot. At the time of reporting Green Island was blooming and 
was excellent. 

Bill and Rosemary Roese, La Habra, reported unusually bad weather, 
with no rain from the first week in December to March 9th (when 4 in. 
fell). This was the hottest February on record. Divertimento was very 
floriferous and Cloud Cap had the longest stem for a pink yet seen in 
this area. Best blooms at the three California shows were Revelry (at 
Santa Barbara, Mar. 2), Precedent (at Descanso, Mar. 16), and Rockall 
(at Oakland, Mar. 22). 

The Northern California Show at Oakland had more than 40 mem¬ 
bers entering flowers, as well as entries from southern California, Santa 
Barbara and on up to Oregon and Washington. Flowers were of excep¬ 
tional quality, and it was an outstanding first show for them. 

Bill and Carol Hesse, Fullerton, changed their soil mixture this year, 
trying redwood mulch and a small amount of Blue Whale added to 
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their soil. Results seem to indicate better quality of blooms, color, and 
size. 

Early flowers were Lunar Sea, Moonmist, and Sacajawea, all very 
good this year. They always get two blooming periods from Lunar Sea 
and Moonmist, about a month apart, and rate these as the varieties 
having the best blooms in their garden this year. Medina, one of Murray 
Evans’ poets, and Dactyl were blooming in a shaded area late in April. 

As for the Ncderburghs, we had more blind buds than usual this 
year, especially in miniatures, due to extreme hot dry desert winds in 
February. Fourteen buds on Xit, and only one bloomed! Halingy was 
our earliest miniature, blooming in mid-November. Growing miniatures 
for over ten years, this was the only year we had none to enter in either 
the Santa Barbara or the Descanso Show. Of the standard varieties, 
Galway did exceptionally well in our garden this year, while Sweet 
Pepper and Pueblo, both jonquillas, bloomed continuously for several 
months, and never really seem to die down. 


THE FEW PLEASANT SURPRISES OF SPRING 1968 

By Carl R. Amason, El Dorado, Ark. 

It was considered a bad winter; even the old folks thought so. And 
it lasted and lasted, making the coming of spring a topic of much debate 
and concern. And for the growers of daffodils, it was far from the ideal 
spring, for the flowering season was disrupted by freezing rains and a 
late spring snowstorm, more than 7 inches of snow being on the ground 
during the peak of the daffodil season. That any delight and joy could 
be salvaged this season was due in most part to a small group of espe¬ 
cially hardy varieties, perhaps luckily situated for the season, but ones 
that I heartily recommend for any daffodil fanciers. Jn fact, I only wish 
1 had more bulbs of these varieties, for they arc well worth growing. 

One of the first varieties to bloom in spite of unsatisfactory weather 
was Cornet, 6a. There are a number of things to say about Cornet, 
most of them good. First, it is unmistakably a cyclamineus hybrid, and 
although its proportions of perianth to corona arc not as pleasing as in 
some, its golden smooth textured features lasted longer than any other 
variety for me this year — more than three weeks. It is not a miniature, 
or perhaps even an intermediate, but no one would doubt it to be a 
daffodil, and a good one at that! Although it may never win a prize on 
a show bench, a well-grown clump will win your heart. The Classified 
List gives credit to Alee Gray for this garden gem which he registered 
in 1953. 
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Another cyclamineus hybrid that pieased me was Snipe, a miniature 
variety with rather thin substance for this Division, but a real addition 
to any garden or collection. It is what the British might call whitish, and 
most American lady daffodil growers in America would call white, but 
I rate it a pale creamy white. It flowers early and the cold of early 
spring only tends to make it last longer. And it contrasts so beautifully 
with my next star, Jack Snipe, a crisp bicolor 6a, which is a bit larger. 

Who else grows Adventure? It is an old large-cup that is quite good 
for me. It is a solid medium yellow, much better than the old stand-by 
Carlton, as it has better texture, thicker substance, and excellent form. 
It has been around for a long time, as it was introduced in 1927 by the 
Englishman F. H. Chapman, and it won Awards of Merit in the next 
few years. It is seldom offered, 1 suspect; watch for it as it is very good. 

As a class, the triandrus hybrids arc perhaps the most graceful. And 
these hybrids are some of the whitest and most appealing of all daffodils. 
Among my perennial favorites have been Shot Silk and Moonshine, but 
this year Moonshine was the better. Both are quite old de Graaff vari¬ 
eties and to me arc superior to such garden favorites as Thalia, 
Tresamble, Niveth, and some other standard varieties in Division 5. I 
like the proportions of Moonshine and Shot Silk; there is some degree 
of imbrication to the perianth segments that Thalia and Niveth do not 
have, and to me they are more pleasing than the well-known show 
variety Tresamble. But just why de Graaff should name a variety Moon¬ 
shine in the introductory year 1927 is beyond me. Maybe “moonshine” 
does not mean the same to a Dutchman as it does to me, but I think 
the term moonshine for illicit whisky is much older than the late twenties 
in this country. At any rate the term is well known, and one of my little 
jokes in the daffodil season, depending on the type of visitor, is to 
whisper that I have “Moonshine” on my place, and the response is 
immediate; it is usually one of shock or amazement, but in one case it 
was pleasure that soon turned to disappointment. One just docs not 
think of a variety of daffodil, even in the daffodil season in a daffodil 
garden, at the mention of “moonshine,” I have found. 

And so my season draws nearer to the end, but T always anticipate 
three late triandrus hybrids. It is apparent that they are hybrids with 
an admixture of jonquil intluence. All are miniatures and are immediate 
favorites when seen. I would not want to be without them, and if they 
are somewhat difficult to acquire they are well worth the trouble and 
expense. These three are the 5a Mary Plumstead and the 5b varieties 
April Tears and Hawera. I do not know who Mary Plumstead is, or 
was, but she should feel flattered. April Tears is late enough to bloom 
in April for me, so I find no fault in the name. Both are introductions 
of the well-known English breeder of small daffodils, Alec Gray. 
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Hawcra, the oldest of the three by some years, was bred by Dr. W. M. 
Thomson of New Zealand. All are similar in appearance at first glance, 
but with a little practice the three can easily be told apart. 

So much for the really pleasant surprises of this spring. In thinking, 
however, 1 should realize that actually the surprise would have been 
had not these distinguished themselves again for me. They are well 
worth growing. 

THE GEORGIA DAFFODIL SEASON, 1968 

By Mildred H. Simms, Atlanta, Ga. 

Since the first bud of N, bulb . citrinus opened on January 5, 1 have 
not been without at least one daffodil, as it continued to send up new 
buds until after the very early varietieSj such as March Sunshine, High 
Sierra, and February Gold had begun to open on March 1. 

Atlanta’s rainfall measured only 1 l A inches during the month of 
February and, with 25 of the 29 days below freezing, little watering 
was possible. Thus, daffodil growth was lagging far behind schedule. 
However, several warm days of March sunshine and a good rain induced 
such rapid growth that by the 10th of March established plantings of 
both early and midseason varieties were making a breathtaking dis¬ 
play— the prettiest in several years. This big splash lasted less than 
two weeks, due to a sudden burst into summer weather. For those 
who think of daffodils in terms of landscape value only the season was 
over at this point and it had been short. To the daffodil lover, the best 
was yet to be. 

Newly-acquired varieties and newer varieties down for their second 
year were, with few exceptions, extremely slow in getting out of the 
ground. Once out, growth was phenomenal, and some few varieties 
managed to produce blooms within 15 days on very short stems. Desig¬ 
nated blooming dates did not apply this season. The Albany, Macon, 
and Atlanta shows were at least a week too early. Consequently many 
of the best show flowers were enjoyed in the garden, while older vari¬ 
eties graced the show bench. 

Outstanding flowers in the Macon show were a collection of Mitsch’s 
reverse bicolors, the best of which, Nampa, was chosen as the best 
flower in the show. The best flower in Albany’s show' was an excep¬ 
tionally good Rustom Pasha. 

Falstaff, a striking red and yellow 2a introduced in 1960 by J. L. 
Richardson, was selected as the best flower in the Atlanta show. Others 
worthy of mention were: a Roman Candle of unbelievable size, quality 
and intensity of color with no suggestion of hooding in the perianth; 
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Joyous, a good 2 b new to our show; Harmony Bells, with three florets; 
and a perfect little Sundial that was selected as the best miniature. 

Some of the blooms that did not open in time for the show table do 
deserve recognition. Cloudcap, a jumbo-sized Rose Ribbon with weather 
resistance built in, has the finest stem of anything I grow. If consistent 
in performance it should do well for both exhibition and garden. Smiling 
Maestro, a very large, well-balanced, intensely red-cupped 2a, was 
indeed spectacular, but did not last in our hot sun as well as Cloudcap. 
Seeing the two growing side by side I had the feeling the former, 
standing so straight and tall above everything else, deserved a more 
commanding name — maybe Garden Maestro. 

Glamorous is a well named, much larger Green Island with a little 
more green down in the cup. After being open a week in full sun, it is 
still in good condition. 

Mitsch’s R/33/19 has been an excellent 3c of large size here for the 
past two years. It seems more at home in the South than does Lovable, 
R/33/60. 

Quick Step and Pipit have given an amazing amount of bloom; five 
stems with a total of 14 florets from one bulb of Quick Step; six stems 
with a total of 12 florets from one small bulb of Pipit. I do hope they 
are not “blooming themselves to death.” 

Accent, Carita, Passionale, and most of the other pinks in my planting 
have colored up well this season, but the coloring in Flamingo has been 
the prettiest pink T shall ever hope to see in a daffodil! 

In a normal season N. x biflorus is the last daffodil to bloom, but right 
now, April 11, it is blooming along with Aircastle, April Clouds, 
Broughshane, Finola, Azalea, Kilworth, and about 40 other varieties. 
Buds are yet to open on Rashee, Falaise, Gay Time, Limerick, Dun- 
lewcy; a number of miniatures have buds near the ground. With a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water and a little improvised shade, I am hoping to extend 
the season to May 5 — an even four months of dafTodils in Georgia. 

THE SEASON IN TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 

By Sarah Terry, Hampton, Va. 

The 1968 daffodil season opened officially on March 24th with the 
annual pilgrimage of the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society to the 
Richard Dardens’ at Newsoms near the North Carolina line. The 
blooming time there is about two weeks earlier than in the Hampton- 
Newport News area so we were able to see many of the standard vari¬ 
eties blooming amidst the graceful miniatures. 

The winter of 1967-68 was colder than usual and had below-averagc 
precipitation. The first daffodil to bloom in my yard was March Sun- 
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shine, opening around the middle of the month. At this time the usual 
wail, “There won’t be any llowers for the show" was heard throughout 
the area. After a few warm days the flowers began popping out and 
the stands were well filled at the Tidewater show on March 30th. The 
early llowers were smaller than in some years and bloomed on short 
stems. Rain came on April 5th and I returned from the Gloucester show 
in a near cloudburst. The effect of the rain was tremendous. On Palm 
Sunday when l inspected my beds, I found that the llowers then opening 
were larger and that the stems had grown 2 inches as shown by the 
whiteness at the lower part. Shirley Neale was almost waist high. 

Of the newer varieties I planted last fall T was very pleased with 
Butterscotch. The blooms were smooth, well rounded and a beautiful 
color. Pinafore had a superb perianth, and Tranquil Morn was a beauty. 
A poll of the “showers" in our Society revealed that Accent, Camclot, 
Honeybird, Joyous, Lovable, New Song and Verona had produced 
exceptional flowers this season. 

The early red cups did not color well, but as the season progressed 
the color deepened and it ended with fiery red cups on Kilworth and 
Rockall. My favorite pink this year was little Pink Isle. Its form was 
good and its color really pink. Passionale does not color well for me, 
and Salmon Trout was a long time turning. The all-yellow Arctic Gold 
and Ormeau performed well as usual. Viking was very popular at the 
show. Cantatrice is one of the lew whites that seems to grow like a weed 
in the Tidewater area. The only doubles I have luck with arc the multi- 
llowercd ones like Bridal Crown and the Cheerfulnesses. In Division 5 
Harmony Bells, Merry Bells, and Elizabeth F. Prentis were outstanding. 
Charity May was smaller than usual this year. This may be due to the 
fact it had been down for two years and not lifted every year as in the 
past. Woodcock had good form and color. Sweet Pepper was very 
prolific and every bloom stood on long sturdy stems and had many 
florets. My favorite in Division 8 is Silver Chimes, which does very 
well in this area. Martha Washington is gaining favor with me; now 
she often presents me with three llowers to a stem. 1 saw Quetzal for 
the first time this year as I was away when it bloomed last year. It is a 
nice change from Actaca, but the perianth was somewhat reficxed. Jane 
Moore reports this has been a very good year for her poets and 3 c’s. 
She cites Sea Green and Cushcndall as outstanding examples. 

The flowers are now all faded and gone except for four blooms of 
green-eyed Dallas. The only daffodils I can still look forward to are 
N. x biflorus and “Albus Plenus Odoratus"; the latter blooms in early 
May in this area. 
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LOUISE HAZLEHURST WHARTON 

By Nancy W. Barnes, Churchville, Md. 

As one grows older one realizes that the people who have mattered 
most are men and women who possessed an inherent quality of good¬ 
ness and greatness of character. Often, these people have no idea of 
their influence on others — this is the essence of humility. Suc,h a per¬ 
son was Louise Hazlehurst Wharton. 

Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton was strikingly statuesque in bearing and 
serene of countenance with an ever ready sparkle. A nurse, a doctor’s 
wife, the mother of three sons, she always made gardening her domi¬ 
nant hobby. Gardening for her was a way of life. Always generous 
with her time, her knowledge, and her thought of and for others, she 
was a gardener par excellence and daffodil enthusiast. 

Mrs. Wharton was a long-time member of the Maryland Daffodil 
Society, in which society at one time or another she held every pos¬ 
sible office; she was made a Permanent Advisor in 1965. Believing 
that the future of the Maryland Daffodil Society, as in any organiza¬ 
tion, is in the hands of the young with their ideas, suggestions, and 
enthusiasm, she spoke on daffodils to innumerable garden clubs. It 
was while president of the Maryland Daffodil Society that Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton with Mrs. J. Robert Walker and Judge Carey Quinn helped form 
the ADS. In 1962, this Society presented its Silver Medal to Mrs. 
Wharton. The citation read: 

“To a lady who has worked with the ADS since its organization 
and who has been untiring in her efforts to further the purpose of the 
Society. She was a hostess to the organization meeting of the ADS, 
first Vice President of Middle Atlantic Region; has long been prominent 
in the Baltimore area as a daffodil enthusiast, where she worked on 
shows and presented several judging schools. She has consistently 
worked with and for the ADS, encouraging and guiding individuals 
and groups and promoting the love of daffodils.” 

The years did not dim her spirit. She retained a vigor and a liveli¬ 
ness of interest that usually fades when youth is gone. She was blithe 
— her personality had a sparkle, and she knew the moments for 
laughter as well as those for the more earnest side of wisdom. The 
Maryland Daffodil Society is establishing a tangible memorial in her 
honor, and it is for us to add the intangibles: loyality to the aims and 
quality of a great lady, Louise Hazlehurst Wharton, 
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Mrs. Mitsch and daffodils tn the 
Mitsch garage. 



One of the Mitsch 
daffodil fields 


PORTLAND PANORAMA 

By Amy Cole An thony, Bloomfield, Conn. 

Anticipating tun and an educational experience, we nevertheless had 
underestimated what awaited us at our first Annual Convention. We 
already knew most of the others in the Connecticut contingent, but on 
the bus front the airport Roberta Watrous became a person instead of 
a medal and a name familiar through a Robin and the Journal. Wells 
Knierim, the Chairman who made all the arrangements from his geo¬ 
graphically difficult location across the Continent, Mary, his wife and 
the hard-working Registrar, Bill Pannill, Tom Throckmorton, Harry 
Tuggle, George Lee, and scores of others are now to us real people 
with faces we hope to see many times again. 

The decision to hold the Convention in the heart of the most impor¬ 
tant commercial growing area in the United States, despite the dearth 
of ADS members to form a local Arrangement Committee, was as 
courageous as it was rewarding. Meeting, talking, and browsing at our 
own pace through the extensive and beautiful fields of Grant and Amy 
Mitsch and those of Murray and Stella Evans was alone worth the trip. 

Three busloads plus several cars descended on Daffodil Haven where 
the Mitseh's kind hospitality included unlimited hot coffee and cookies 
when desired. Despite the cool weather with its sudden showers and a 
bit of hail, everybody enjoyed wandering among the many rows of 
seedlings and larger stocks of named varieties. In the barn, individual 
blooms were beautifully staged. Nothing can take the place of seeing 
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the living flowers one may know only through a catalogue, although it 
may prove a problem to our pocketbooks and growing space. AS11/3 
with its pale-lemon perianth and pink cup was the flower of the day. 
As the stock is limited to eight bulbs, our desire to grow this bulb will 
have to bow to Father Time and Mother Nature. 

Sunday at the Evans’ was equally delightful for those who stayed over. 
Again, coffee and goodies were ready when one needed a respite to 
collect thoughts or chat around the dining-room table after admiring 
and walking over their lovely acres high above the Columbia River, 
And to the addicts’ delight, Murray Evans allowed us to tag a few 
seedlings for our own gardens for $1 apiece. These seedlings otherwise 
are dug this summer and sold in mixtures. Labeling a particular bulb 
gave no guarantee we will receive it, as Murray still has the right to 
keep it if it shows particular promise. Perhaps our collective eyes have 
discovered something he missed (very unlikely), but it also gives him 
an idea of what appeals to ADS members and us the pride of sole 
ownership. To those who are also birdwatchers it was a thrill to see a 
number of Rufous hummingbirds dining happily and continually at the 
several feeders. 

An important extra treat was the presence and participation of 
Matthew Zandbergen from Holland, and, from New Zealand, Messrs, 
Herbert Poole, P. Phillips, J. A. O'More, and E. T. Bartosh. The New 
Zealanders were en route to Prospect House in Ireland, the London 
Daffodil Show, and Holland. Mr. Zandbergen planned to visit the 
Puyallup Daffodil Festival and daffodil shows in Washington, D. C., 
and Virginia before the London Show. 

The scheduled talks and discussions seemed to me well planned and 
presented. Bill Pannill presided with rare wit, and bis successor as 
President, Dr. Tom Throckmorton, showed equal promise—witness 
his comment when the electrical outlet for the slide projector was 
elusive, “Benjamin Franklin flew a kite, married a widow and dis¬ 
covered electricity.” 

The Gold Medal for service to the daffodil was not given this year, 
but Harry Tuggle was fittingly honored in being awarded the Silver 
Medal of the ADS for service to the society. 

Jan de Graaff, now the outstanding hybridizer of lilies, reviewing the 
history of daffodil culture in the United States, informed us that during 
the grace period following enactment of the quarantine on foreign bulbs 
in 1922, enormous quantities were imported and commercial growing 
became a big business in the Northwest. Over the years steadily rising 
American costs have made it economically impossible for our growers 
to supply the mass market, with the result that today only a few hybrid- 
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izcrs of specialities for the “carriage trade” can exist, and the threat 
to the future is the shortage of interested younger men to follow them. 

A bothersome allergy forced me to miss the session on Disease and 
Pest Control, but my husband, who had thought that nematodes were 
our only real worry, told me that the learned discussions on viruses, 
fungi, and daffodil flies made him wonder if daffodils really were, as 
he had been led to believe, relatively free from trouble. Significant 
in his opinion was the report of Dr. Charles J. Gould of real progress 
in developing a systemic treatment for prevention of basal rot. Merck 
TBZ may reach the market this year and DuPont’s 1991 in two years. 
Charles Doucette and Dr. Frank McWhorter reported recent findings 
that will make it easier for us to cope with bulb Hies and virus diseases 
in the future. Incidentally, my husband learned that to distinguish the 
daffodil fly from a bee you pick it up. If its rear stings you, it is a bee; 
if it bites you it is a fly. 

The Saturday afternoon panel on hybridizing was instructive and not 
without elements of tragedy and comedy. Inability to darken the room 
deprived us of appreciating the color of cither the beautiful seedlings 
which Mr. O’Morc grows in New Zealand or the miniatures of Mrs. 
Watrous. There was some disagreement on which way to cross for 
desired results and to an inquiry from the floor “Does anyone hybridize 
at night?” the rejoinder was “What — daffodils?” 

Mr. Phillips’ slides that evening made us all hope for the chance to 
visit New Zealand at the height of their season. The slides were beau¬ 
tiful and his description of the country tantalizing. 

The omission of a school on judging was disappointing to us. An 
excellent display of blooms, both named and seedlings, had been 
arranged by Mrs. Fort Linton and her committee, who had descended 
on the Mitsch and Evans fields a day in advance and had come away 
with station wagons loaded with buckets full of daffodils. All attending 
were given a ballot to select the best named cultivar and to score the 
best seedlings in each Division and Class and choose the best pink 
seedling. A specimen of Vigil, Ic, was the most favored named variety; 
an Evans Id was selected the best seedling, and a Mitsch cross of 
Precedent x Accent the best pink seedling. Blooms brought from 
Holland by Matthew Zandbergcn via the Polar Route were also on 
display, as were a few miniature seedlings brought by Mrs. Watrous. 

The meals planed front Kentucky by Mrs. Raymond L. Roof were 
enjoyed at tables adorned by Mitsch and Evans daffodils and War¬ 
minster broom, arranged by Mrs. W. L. Bankston — single-handed! 

In closing these impressions the final line of an old Chinese proverb 
seems appropriate: “If one would be happy one’s whole life long, be a 
Gardener.” 
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The September issue of The Daffodil Journal will include * 
an article by Matthew Zandbergen commenting on the Mitsch 
and Evans daffodils. 

CONVENTION BUSINESS 

By George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director 

The social side of a convention overshadows the fact that it is also 
the occasion for the annual meeting of the members, required by our 
by-laws, and for two meetings of the directors, at which times consid¬ 
erable business is transacted, A list of the new officers and directors 
is published elsewhere. 

The new Executive Committee will consist of the five general officers, 
Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., of Texas, and Mrs. Leon Killigrew of Indiana. 

A new Nominating Committee was named which consists of Mrs. 
Raymond D. Roof of Kentucky, chairman; Mrs. Richmond S. Barton 
of New York, Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., of Virginia, Mrs. Jesse 
Cox of Arkansas, and Mrs. Ben M. Robertson of South Carolina. 

The purchase of 250 hard-cover binders for the Journal was approved. 
These will be in green cloth, stamped THE DAFFODIL JOURNAL 
in gold foil on the cover and spine, and will hold 12 copies of the 
Journal. The binders are similar to those offered their members by the 
American Rose Society and other plant societies and operate on the 
principle of a flexible metal rod which runs through the center fold of 
the publication and is inserted into slots at top and bottom of the 
binders. The binders will be available shortly and may be ordered now 
from the Executive Director. They are priced at $3.00 each, including 
parcel post mailing charges. Binders will not only keep Journals in 
sequence but will protect them from creases and tears. 

A recommendation was accepted to abolish the Publicity Committee 
and create a Public Relations Committee having broad duties to pro¬ 
mote interest in, and knowledge of, the daffodil and of the Society. 
With our former treasurer, Mrs, Grover F. Roennfeldt, as chairman, 
a number of new projects will be undertaken, including a brief manual 
for holding a new daffodil show and methods to strengthen our ties 
with local daffodil societies. 

An amendment to the by-laws was adopted under which regional vice 
presidents may now serve three one-year terms, rather than two. 

In view of the strong financial position of the Society, it was voted to 
continue the practice, started with the Daffodil Handbook, of giving 
members an occasional bonus or dividend. This time it will take the 
form of facsimile copies of Peter Barr’s famous “Ye Narcissus or Daffo- 
dyl Flower, Containing Hys Historic and Culture &c.” It is illustrated 
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with wood engravings and was published in London in 1884, possibly 
the first and best daffodil catalog ever published. 

This is a unique item of daffodil literature and has been so prized by 
collectors that copies rarely come on the market and command high 
prices when they do. Our reproduction will be from the copy in the 
National Agricultural Library and will be faithful in every respect to 
the original. Publication is planned for next November, and copies will 
be mailed to all members in good standing at that time. It is not 
planned to offer copies as a premium for new memberships, although 
surplus copies will be placed in stock and offered to new members at 
the conclusion of the free distribution. 

The Fall Directors’ Meeting will be held in Williamsburg, Va., on 
Oct. 19. 


MINIATURES 

The Miniatures Committee is in the process of revising the A.D.S. 
Approved List of Miniatures. If you have any additions or deletions to 
suggest, please submit them before July 15th to the Chairman, John R. 
Larus. 67 Wyndwood Road, W'est Hartford, Conn. 06107. 


' KING ALFRED AT ITS BEST” 

Having planted surplus bulbs here and there about my place in Dutchess 
County for a number of years, it has been my observation that deep soil 
well endowed with rotted vegetation and year-round moisture seems to 
produce better results than any cultivation or fertilizer. Back in 1953, one 
of my brothers donated a small patch of daffodils to me. These had grown 
for years in a shady corner of a suburban New York home he acquired, 
producing much foliage, but never a (lower. 1 divided and planted them in 
a wooded area, all gravel and sharp sand below and well covered with 
rotted leaves above. This area adjoins a swamp* so onc ncc d dig only a 
couple of feet to strike water even in summer, The bulbs bloomed, not in 
the following spring, but in their second and third years, and produced 
King Alfreds more than 5 inches across. They have never been moved, and 
possibly because of competition from tree and shrub roots, have never 
formed the large dumps of “foliage only” characteristic of King Alfred. 
Their blooms are more numerous and no longer as large, but still much 
larger than King Alfreds I have been growing with other I a’s in open beds 
with stakes and name labels. Till one has seen King Alfred at its best, one 
cannot comprehend what this antique is capable of. 

Edmund C. Kautzmann 
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SILVER MEDAL TO HARRY TUGGLE 

The Silver Medal for service to the Society was awarded at the 1968 
convention in Portland to Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., of Martinsville, Va. 
The citation in which his name was presented to the convention read; 
“He has been a more than enthusiastic devotee of daffodils as an amateur 
grower and hybridizer since the age of 16; 

“He is a dedicated student of fine cultivars, and has grown, tested, and 
appraised many hundreds of new flowers as they have come on the 
market from wherever daffodils are grown; 

“The broad and detailed knowledge which he has acquired over the 
years, and his ability to recall almost instantly the good and bad points 
of a vast number of cultivars, has been shared most generously with the 
Society's members in conversations, telephone calls, and through articles 
published in our former Yearbooks, and in The Daffodil Journal; 

“Since 1959 he has collected and tabulated in minute detail the find¬ 
ings and opinions of other growers of daffodils, and has passed this 
information on to our members in the form of an annual symposium; 

“He has always shared generously his bulbs, his ideas on better daffo¬ 
dil culture, and his understanding of the nematode problem and its 
control. 

“Harry Tuggle was one of the founders of the American Daffodil 
Society, and served as acting secretary in the first sessions of the founding 
meeting in Washington. D. C. He was a member of that committee which 
set up the scale of points on which judging in A.D.S. shows is based, and 
he edited and supervised the production of the first issue of The Daffodil 
Journal as successor to the old Bulletin." 
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SOCIETY’S OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
AND CHAIRMEN FOR 1968-69 

The official family of the American Daffodil Society for 1968-69, 
named at the annual convention in Portland, consists of: 


General Officers 

President: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 Woodland Ave.. Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309 

First Vice President: Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., P, O. Box 1108. Martinsville, Va. 
24112 

Second Vice President: Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Road, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala, 35223 

Secretary: Mrs, Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th Street, Leawood, Kans. 
66206 

Treasurer: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124 


Regional Vice Presidents 

New England: Mrs. William R. Taylor, Rte. 2, Joshuatown Rd., Old Lyme, 
Conn, 06371 

Northeast: Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
10543 

Middle Atlantic: Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., P. O, Box 1 16, Newsoms, Va. 
23874 

Southeast: Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Asheville, N. C. 28803 
Midwest: Mrs. Leon Killigrcw, 415 So. Wubash St., Hobart, Ind. 46342 
Southern: Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah. Ky, 42001 
Central: Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Road. Mt. Vernon, III. 62864 
Southwest: Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr.. 4125 Turtle Creek. Dallas, Texas 75219 
Far West: Mrs. Gilbert Rowe, 1858 F„ Calaveras St,, Altadena, Calif. 9100! 


Directors at Large 

1969: Peler de Jager, 188 Asbury St.. South Hamilton, Mass. 01982 
1969: Mrs. Louise Fort Linton. 1950 Chickering Rd.. Nashville, Tenn. 37215 
1970: Mrs Ben M. Robertson, P. O. Box 123, Taylors. S. C. 29687 * 

1970: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Rd., Bethcsda, Md. 20034 
1971: Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., Tulsa, Okla. 741 14 
1971: William H, Roese. 1945 Hacienda, La Habra, Calif. 90631 


Immediate Past President 

William G, Pannill, P. G. Box 31, Martinsville, Va. 24112 


Regional Directors 

New England Region 

1969: Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold Road, Wethersfield, Conn. 06109 
1970: Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr., 10 Field Point Drive, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
1971: Mrs. Edward J. Storey. Box 358, Alfred Road, Great Barrington, Mass 
02130 

Northeast Region 

1969: Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, Box 71,Islip, N.Y. 11751 

1970: Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace. Norristown, Pa. 19401 

1971: Mrs Lawrence L. Moore, 17 Prospect Drive, Somerville. N. J. 08876 
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Middle Atlantic Region 

1969: Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, Alexandria, Va. 22313 
1970: Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121 12th Ave.. Huntington, W. Va, 25701 
1971: Mrs. P. R, Moore. Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson. Va. 23362 

Southeast Region 

1969: Fred C. Galle. Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Ga. 31822 
1970: Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson. 4525 Club Drive, NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30319 
1971: Mrs. W. S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry Road, NW., Atlanta, Ga. 30327 

Midwest Region 

1969: Mrs. Lee Armiger, P. O. Box 25, Southfield. Mich. 48075 
1970: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Rte. 3, Box 166-B. Scottsburg, Ind. 47170 
1971: Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 

Southern Region 

1969: Mrs. Earl Ziegenhagen, P. O. Box 20096, Birmingham, Ala. 35216 
1970: Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodtoe Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 37215 
1971: Mrs. W. L, Bankston. Jr., 5600 Shady Grove Road. Memphis, Tenn. 
38117 

Central Region 

1969: Mrs, Michael A. Gallucci, 1311 Monroe Avenue, River Forest. Ill. 60305 
1970: Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 64133 
1971: Dr. William L. Brown, 6980 N.W. Beaver Drive, Johnston, Iowa 50131 

Southwest Region 

1969: Mrs. William D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas, Texas 75205 
1970: Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson Street, SW., Camden, Ark. 71701 
1971: Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, 1220 W. Okmulgee, Muskogee, Okla. 74401 

Far West Region 

1969: Dr, Stan Baird. 1576 “E” Street, Areata, Calif. 95521 

1970: Mrs. Ernest S. Kirby, 621 Wesley Drive, Fullerton, Calif. 92633 

1971: lack S, Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd.. Walnut Creek, Calif. 94596 

Committee Chairmen 

Awards: Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606 
Breeding and Selection: Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1, Box 94, Corbett, Ore. 97019 
Classification: Mrs. J. Robert Walker. P. O. Box 1264, Martinsville, Va. 24112 
Editor of Journal: Mrs. George D, Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Road, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. 20008 

Health and Culture: Willis H. Wheeler, 3171 N. Quincy Street, Arlington, Va. 
22207 

Judges: Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rte. 3, Box 122, Hot Springs, Ark. 71901 
Library: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 Gunston Road, Lorton, Va. 
22079 

Membership: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Road. Birmingham, 
Ala. 35223 

Miniatures: John R. Larus, 67 Wyndwood Road, West Hartford, Conn. 06107 
Photography: Prof, Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 
Public Relations: Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig Road, Creve Coeur, 
Mo. 63141 

Publications: William O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 
22042 

Round Robins: Dr. Glenn Dooley, Western Kentucky State University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 42101 

Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Drive, La Canada, Calif. 
91011 

Schools: Mrs, Goethe Link. P. O. Box 84, Brooklyn, lnd. 46111 
Supplies: Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge Road, Lutherville, Md. 21093 
Symposium: Mrs. John B, Capen. Rte. 3, Box 215, Boonton, N. J. 07005 
Test Gardens: Prof, Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode Circle, Clemson, S. C. 
29631 
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WHITHER THE SYMPOSIUM? 

By Elizabeth T. Capen, Chairman, Symposium Committee 

i 

For many years members have considered that the Symposium 
reports were the chief fruits of the Society. Fanciers and beginners 
alike have relied on the recommendations of Judge Quinn, Charles 
Meehan, Harry Tuggle, and their teams of able evaluators to guide 
their buying. 

In proposing a change of method, your new Symposium Chairman 
hopes to offer members a similarly valuable compilation. Two impor¬ 
tant features, the novelty report of Mr. Tuggle and the miniature 
evaluation of Dr. Scorgie, will continue as before. The innovation is 
really but an extension to the entire membership of the last item on 
recent polls, “Varieties Outstanding for Exhibition and Garden.” 

Such an evaluation is sometimes scathingly referred to as “a popu¬ 
larity poll.” But, as the Society grows in membership, its seems to me 
that this may now prove to be the most reliable way to reach con¬ 
clusions that the three originators of our Symposium heretofore were 
able to achieve only through their intimate knowledge of a few judicious 
and dedicated collectors. 

The passage of time makes necessary this change, as I have noted 
in my own small region. Avid enthusiasts have moved, died, turned 
to other interests, or had to curtail their activities. And 1 am not at all 
sure who among the newer enthusiasts are the best evaluators. 

So for this year, as a test, we propose to try the American way. Wc 
urge all members to become symposium reporters. You will find a 
ballot in this journal. Please report your favorites of those varieties 
you have grown for at least three years. List up to twenty-five of these, 
but do not hesitate to vote for less than twenty-five. You may not 
yet have found that many measuring up to your personal standards. 

Wc expect that these votes will provide a Symposium very much like 
the ones we have had, particularly if you will consider early and late 
varieties and all divisions. Any registered variety in commerce is 
eligible, including miniatures. 

We also hope to use your ballots to supply other valuable informa¬ 
tion. For one thing, there is the matter of regional performance. While 
many daffodils accept the wide range of growing conditions in the 
United States, there arc many whose performance varies markedly in 
different zones. We hope to uncover these regional differences in 
performance and to make this information available for regional use. 
To implement this plan, wc should like to have each regional vice-presi¬ 
dent appoint a member of his region to serve as regional representative 
on the national Symposium Committee, who will assist the national 
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project and relate it to his region. Please, RVP’s, let me know your 
appointees as soon as possible. 

Perhaps our regional reports will guide the neophyte of Texas, 
Maine, Montana, Arizona, those trying to make daffodil gardens in 
Virginia, Oklahoma, California, and Alabama. Daffodils will grow in 
all these states, but not all daffodils. 

Our national report may point to the All-American Daffodil, that will 
thrive anywhere. But Dr. Throckmorton is particularly interested to see 
the results of the last question on the ballot, “What is your very 
favorite?” This is a question we all ask ourselves and that visitors 
often ask collectors. A compilation of everyone’s favorite should be 
most interesting. 

For the Symposium to be significant, it must have the largest 
possible number of reporters. Because of the change in administrations 
it was not possible to have the ballots in your hands ahead of your 
season. So, do send your ballot to nic while your season is fresh in mind. 


HERE AND THERE 

Tidbits from the Regional Newsletters 

CENTRAL REGION (Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Regional Vice President ) 

A Southern Illinois Daffodil Society was organized in 1967 “to study and 
learn more about the selection, classification, culture, exhibition, and evalu¬ 
ation of the daffodil.” Officers are Mrs. L. A. Mylius, Pres.; Mrs. Clyde 
Cox, 1st Vice Pres.; Mrs. Jesse L. Pickard. 2nd Vice Pres.; Mrs. L. F, 
Murphy, Secretary; and Mr. Venice Brink, Director. By December there 
were 41 members. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION (George S. Lee, Jr. Editor) 

Mr. Lee writes persuasively about tazettas, and tabulates 43 varieties 
offered in recent catalogues by seven dealers in this country, England, 
Holland, and Australia. The dealers represented were: Charles H. Mueller, 
Pennsylvania (8 varieties); Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon (3); Daffodil Mart. 
Virginia (16); deiager & Sons. Massachusetts (10); Broadleigh Gardens, 
England (16); Zandbergen-Terwegen. Holland (4); and J, N. Hancock, 
Australia (16). 

NORTHEAST REGION (Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington. Editor) 

The first daffodil show in America was held May 1, 1914, at Lawrence, 
Long Island, sponsored by the Garden Club of Lawrence. 

The Westchester County Daffodil Society was formed in April 1967, and 
the following officers elected: Pres., Miss Dorothy P. Tuthill; 1st Vice Pres., 
Mrs. John H. Albert; 2nd Vice Pres., Miss Marion H, Tuthill; Recording 
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Secretary, Mrs. Lester M. Ilgcnfritz; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Fred¬ 
erick Kemple; Treasurer, Mrs, Adolf Hufschmidt; Directors, Mrs. David 
Rosenbaum, Mrs. John Volz. Their goals are to learn to grow and show 
daffodils well, to know garden and show varieties, to recognize pests and 
diseases and study their control, and to become familiar with judging 
standards. Meetings are held monthly, September through June. Programs 
have been effective and well attended. A small daffodil show at a regular 
meeting was planned for 1968, and a larger show in 1969 is contemplated. 

Twenty-nine members in the Philadelphia area gathered in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Gruber in Norristown for a Sunday afternoon 
preview of the daffodil season. Prof. Larry P. Mains showed slides taken 
by himself and also by Wells Knierim and Bill Pannill. These included 
some taken at Grant Mitsch's place, at various recent conventions, and 
some from England and Ireland. 

Two pages of excellent "Suggestions for DafFodil Exhibitors” accom¬ 
panied this Newsletter, and a request for additional educational material 
offered brought information sheets on daffodil classification, varieties, out¬ 
door culture, and forcing. 

Long Island Daffodil Day at Islip on May 1.1th promised to be informa¬ 
tive, inspiring, and gay, if the attractive yellow and green programs were 
prophetic. Speakers were to he Mrs. Frances Parry and Mrs. Howard B. 
Bloomer, Jr., and the gardens to he visited included naturalized daffodils in 
a woods planting, planned gardens, and greenhouses. 


MIDWEST REGION (Mrs. Goethe Link, Editor) 

A Regional Meeting was scheduled in conjunction with the Regional 
Show at Cincinnati. April 19-20, Mr, Wilmer B, Flory "The Hoosier Will 
Rogers,” was to be the dinner speaker. On the morning following the 
dinner there was to be a tour to the Cincinnati Nature Center, where daffo¬ 
dils by the thousands were planted by the former owner, Carl Krippendorf, 
beginning in the early 1900’s. (See The Daffodil Journal, March 1967, p. 
143-144.) 

Mr. Flory, President of the Indiana Daffodil Society, took a poll in 1967 
of the varieties that did well for members in their own gardens, and also 
those they liked best, as seen in the gardens of others. White Marvel, Day¬ 
dream, White Lion, White Prince, Mulatto, Festivity, and Pipit received the 
most voles in the former category, and Pipit. Rockall, and Silken Sails won 
in the second category. 

A form was included for voting for one variety liked best in 1968 and 
doing well in the member’s own garden and two varieties seen in other 
gardens and liked best. 


SOUTHWEST REGION (Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., Regional Vice Pres.) 

The February issue has announcements of numerous shows and of a 
Regional Pow-Wow in conjunction with the Regional Show in Muskogee, 
Okla., on March 30-31. The Indian Nation Daffodil Society is an enthusi¬ 
astic new society, and members did extensive bulb planting last fall in 
preparation for this show, 

Mrs. Ralph Henry of Siloam Springs. Ark., contributed instructions for 
storing daffodils for a show. 
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HINTS ON BULB INSPECTION 

By Willis H. Wheeler 
Chairman, Committee on Health and Culture 

By looking for symptoms, the average gardener should be able to 
detect daffodil bulbs infested or infected by certain organisms which 
are the normal causes of bulb losses. 

The usual way to find the bulb-and-stem nematode, Ditylenchus 
dipsaci, in narcissus bulbs is to cut off with a sharp knife a thin slice 
from the tip or nose of the bulb. If the ilesh is white, it can be safely 
assumed the bulb is not infested, but if the slice shows a browning of 
the Ilesh, more cuts should be made. If several of the succeeding slices 
also show browning of the flesh of the bulb scales (fig. 1), the bulb 



(1) Narcissus bulb cut from the tip to show nematode infestation. 
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is very likely infested and should not be planted. It would be well to 
submit such a bulb to plant pathologists at your state experiment station 
to determine if the bulb is in fact infested with nematodes. In that way 
you will know whether you bought a diseased bulb or whether a bulb of 
your own growing was infested. In the latter case, you will want to 
watch for evidence of nematodes in your own daffodil beds during the 
next growing season. 

When you cut the tips off the bulbs you will probably notice some 
oozing or bleeding from the cut, but don't be alarmed. It soon stops 
and dries without apparent injury to fhe bulb. 

A second destroyer of daffodil bulbs is the basal rot fungus, Fusarium 
oxysporiian f. narcissi Figure 2 shows two bulbs on September 15. The 
knife point touches the swelling basal root ring of the healthy bulb 





at the right. On the left, the root ring has not formed, as the roots and 
the basal plate have been killed by the fungus. Figure 3 also shows a 
sound bulb on the right and a diseased one on the left. When the dry 
brown scale is carefully lifted by the knife blade, the white llcsh of the 
healthy bulb is seen. Lifting the bulb scale on the diseased bulb shows 
the brown infected llcsh. 

Figure 4 shows the infected bulb of figure 2 cut open. If such a bulb 
is planted it will decay in the ground, and in the spring there will be 
only a blank space where a plant should have been. 

Figures 5 and 6 illustrate another narcissus bulb pest that can cause 
serious bulb losses if not controlled. This insect, the narcissus bulb fly. 


(3) Left, basal rot bulb with dry scale lifted 
to show brown flesh; right, a sound bulb. 
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Lampetia equestris, hollows out the bulb center in its feeding activity. 
An infested bulb, if it grows at all, will only send up a few weak leaves 
from a small offset missed by the fly larva in its attack on the central 
part of the bulb. How can an infested bulb be detected? Figure 5 tells 
the story. In nearly every instanec, the base of the infested bulb will 
show a depression, as is illustrated in the photograph. These entry holes 
are in evidence when the bulbs arc lifted and minor exploratory surgery 
at that time will in most cases catch up with the larva before it has gone 
very far into the bulb. By such early surgery, bulbs can usually be 
saved. When September comes, a second symptom can usually be found. 
At that time the upper half of the bulb will usually yield to a moderate 
squeeze, as the larva has made a cavity in the bulb. Figure 6 shows 
what will be found when such soft bulbs arc opened. A few infested 
bulbs planted in your daffodil beds can be the beginning of years of 
trouble from this destructive pest. And yours will not be the only garden 
that suffers. Your neighbors will also be victims of the bulb fly's 
depredations. 



{4} Bulb of fig. 2 cut to show basal rot 
moving upward in the flesh of the scales. 
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(5) Two bulbs showing entrance holes in 
bulbs attacked by narcissus bulb fly larvae. 



(6) Same two bulbs, cut open to show the larva 
in each. Photographs by Willis H. Wheeler 
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OLD FLOWERS IN A NEW GARDEN 

By Gertrude S. Wister, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Wc live on part of a property that was bought by Swarthmore College 
in 1927. The old house was built in 1900 and was used by a succession 
of faculty families until it was torn down a few years ago. We assume 
that the ornamental plantings on the place were put in at a date closer 
to 1900 than to 1927. After 1927, certainly, the plantings were left on 
their own until 1948, when my husband built our little house, and a 
new phase of gardening began. 

The land slopes down, quite steeply in places, to a creek winding 
through native woodland, On these wooded slopes our predecessor 
planted bulbs. All through the spring we are grateful to him for them 
and notice with interest how they are faring. 

Excellent drainage is a characteristic of the woodland. Not only docs 
the ground slope, but it consists of rich woods soil, liberally laced with 
stones. The leaf mold of years, combined with the stones, is a protection 
against drying out. 

Snowdrops, of course, are the first of the old bulbs to bloom. The 
clumps had become very thick and many were blind, so we divided and 
reset most of them. We did this when they were just past flowering. 
Twice I have found a curious result of overcrowding. Tn each of two 
tightly packed masses, 1 have found a bulb, more or less in the middle 
and below the main mass, that has produced a new bulb above 
the mass. The new and old bulbs were 2 or 3 inches apart and were 
joined by the original growth from the old bulb. It seemed as if the 
foliage, in sending food below to store, was constricted by the pressure 
of the surrounding bulbs, and so a new storage unit was formed. 

Tt seems curious that if two bulbs were able to respond to their 
desperate situation in this way, many of the others have not responded 
in like manner. Perhaps they have. It is very likely that the old bulb 
disintegrates as soon as the new' one is established. 

Most of the snowdrops are the cheap but lovely common snowdrop 
(Gala nth us nivalis), but there are two or three flourishing small patches 
of the giant snow r drop (C7. elwesii). I have never found any evidence 
that the snowdrops increase by seed. 

The spring snowllake (Leucojum vennun ), that charming cousin of 
snowdrops, which starts to flower just a few' days after they do, shows 
good evidence of seeding as well as of increase by division. My surmise 
is that a small original planting has spread well, obviously well pleased 
with the situation. There is a large mass of these delightful little flowers, 
which looks as if it had spilled down the hillside. The larger summer 
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snowflake (Leucojum aestivate) is present only in two or three small 
patches. 

A few dozen Lebanon squills (Puschkinia scilloides ) form one small 
patch. In spite of the limited number, the plants are thriving, and the 
pale, scilla-like flowers are more numerous and on longer scapes than 
this species ordinarily produces in dryer and sunnier spots. 

Scillas and chionodoxas keep spreading through the woods at a rapid 
rate. Thousands of seeds germinate every fall. 1 find that I must remove 
the clumps that are close to other small plants, as the maturing foliage 
and heavy seed pods have a smothering effect. 

As I look back on the tremendous spread of these delightful blue- 
violet flowers during the past decade, 1 wonder what they had been 
doing with themselves in the previous 50 years. It seems to me that 
although the bulbs survived, their spread, especially by seed, must have 
been hampered by the thick mat of gill-ovcr-the-ground or ground-ivy 
(Nepeta hederacea ), which is now almost eliminated in most of the 
area where there are bulbs. There has also been a welcome increase in 
bloodroot and jack-in-the-pulpit; mayapple is becoming something of 
a problem, and crinkleroot and yellow violets have appeared where 
none were visible before. 

But now for the daffodils. They must have been planted in the largest 
numbers, and they cover about half an acre. Of course they have 
multiplied until they have formed large clumps of very small bulbs. In 
some years bloom is scanty, and never is it plentiful in proportion to 
the number of bulbs. In favorable years, however, there is a surprising 
quantity. We have dug out some of the clumps to make way for plant 
material to extend the season of bloom and give all-year foliage interest. 

Wc still enjoy the old flowers. When we walk out through the woods 
in the spring, we can count perhaps 15 to 18 kinds, and the names 
of the old classification come to mind — trumpets, incomps, Barriis, 
Lccdsiis. Wc can pin down very few more definitely. We think we can 
be sure of Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, perhaps Barrii Conspicuus. 
There are two or three old doubles and a poet. Especially charming are 
a few old Leedsiis. 

How beguiling all these old flowers are, with their starry, sometimes 
twisted perianths! But alas, how frail! We look with deep regret at the 
thin texture of the perianths, especially noticeable in the Leedsiis, and 
see how very quickly they fade. The elfin charm of these informal 
flowers is treasure out here in the woods, even though on the show 
bench they would look like nothing at all. 

I wonder if breeders ever find starry perianths among their seedlings, 
or whether, with the addition of firmer substance, this characteristic has 
been bred out of the flowers. If this characteristic is gone, it is a loss 
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to the daffodil lover who grows the flowers not for blue ribbons, but 
for their grace in the garden. If it is possible to have firm texture as 
well as narrow, pointed tepals, perhaps we can hope that some day, 
when tastes change, we can have starry daffodils to enhance the spring. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Front Hybridizing Robin #2 

Seed harvest this past spring-that-was-more-like-winter (1967) was natur¬ 
ally lighter than normal. But it had some compensations. Although trumpets 
were very niggardly, both in results from hand pollination and open pollin¬ 
ation, the large cups came through beyond normal expectation. Small cups 
which normally somewhat resist effort to get seed did very well indeed, and 
some poets which 1 have never been able to coax seed from did yield a 
few this year ( 1967). 6a Garden Princess came through with a row of 
full pods, and even little 6a Lc Beau gave me a pod of four or five seeds, 
as did Charity May. Beryl. Roger. February Gold, Peeping Tom. The Knave. 
Snipe. March Sunshine, Little Witch, Mite, Jack Snipe, and Moongate. I 
have never had luck with Falaise, so in desperation put mixed pollen on 
it to get two pods of one and two large seeds each. The doubles Pink Cloud. 
Money Moon. Windblown, and Sunburst also gave a little seed. I had no 
seed from any of the triandrus hybrids, including Silver Bells and Harmony 
Bells, which 1 hand pollinated, but 7b Cheyenne surprised me with a pod of 
two seeds, and 7b Chcrie gave two pods with a seed or two in them. 

—Edmund C. Kautzmann 

As the seed crop lor 1967 was practically nil—and a bad storm took 
down a huge tree that smashed most of the flats of one and two-year old 
seedlings — the only encouraging thing was finding good bulbs of some of 
the earlier crosses that were especially interesting (i,e, Dinkie x N. triandrus 
con color, Limerick x N. triandrus albas. Arragon x /V. triandrus concolor, 
etc.). 

From 38 seeds of N. fernandcsii 1 transplanted 31 nice bulbs, but they 
were all unusually elongated. 1 have noticed this before in an occasional 
bulb, usually a jonquilla, but have never seen an entire lot like this. Each 
one measured 3 to 4 inches between bulb plate and where leaves emerged, 
possibly because of excessively dry condition in the seedling bed where 
they were growing. 

Some of us have been fortunate enough to get seed from several of the 
cyclnmineus hybrids as pod parents; Dove Wings, Charity May, Jenny, 
and some others have proved to be pollen fertile, too. But every success 
represents a number of trials and failures. The point is to keep trying; 
although Coleman has a number that are yet to he introduced and Mitsch 
has several coming along, to say the least this field is not overcrowded. 

-JANH BlkCHFlELD 
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Seed Distribution 


Mr. Matthew Fowlds expects to have some extra seed from crosses using 
small species, and Mr. Charles W. Culpepper will again have seed from 
crosses of larger varieties. Members who would like to share in the distri¬ 
bution of either type of seed should send their requests to Murray W. Evans, 
Chairman, Breeding and Selection Committee. Rte. I, Box 94, Corbett, 
Ore. 97019. 


THE DAY THE DAFFODILS DIED 

By Betty D. Darden, Newsoms, Va, 

An oppresive feeling of sorrow hung over our house that day. Each 
member of our family — Richard, the children, and I looked at each 
other sadly and wordlessly as families do when tragedy strikes. 

The day before was St. Patrick’s Day, normally a red letter day for 
us, because on that date the dalTodil season starts in our flower beds 
— a glorious burst of color and fragrance. Early that morning and 
throughout the day, the daffodils had outshone Solomon in all his glory. 
Even the later varieties were opening, it was the “luck of the Irish,” 
we said. 

As the day wore on, the wind shifted to the North. Fine weather for 
daffodils, we thought. They thrive in cool weather. From suppertime 
to midnight, the temperature dropped uncomfortably. Then it regis¬ 
tered freezing. Oh, well, nothing to worry about, our family assured 
one another. Daffodils can stand 32° or even 30° weather. Down the 
thermometer plunged — 28°, then 24°, and how much lower, we do 
not know. Some said it went to 14°. 

The next morning, the flower beds were an incredible, ghastly sight. 
Almost every lovely daffodil was lying on the ground in frozen beauty. 
The silence was deafening. Buffy, Ann, and John picked some blooms 
and caressed them, as if to breathe life into them. The chilly stillness 
was broken only by the occasional snapping of the stems of the few 
remaining flowers. The footsteps and laughter of past days were gone. 
Gone, too, was the sound of bees feasting on the nectar. A lonely half 
dozen yellow trumpets stood erect beside the brick gate post, as if to 
defy the elements. 

“Won’t they come back?” friends asked. 

“No, those daffodils won’t come back this year,” I said. 

“Nothing can revive them,” Richard added. 

The children helped us keep vigil. Each day slowly turned into the 
next one. 

Then, new leaves appeared as the latest varieties came from beneath 
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the ground. Two weeks later enough flowers had bloomed to take to 
the Tidewater Daffodil Show at Hampton. We won some blue ribbons 
on daffodils there, and again at Petersburg the following Wednesday. 

On April 8th, our most thrilling personal triumph occurred. I had a 
previous commitment for that day, an appointment in Norfolk. Richard 
reluctantly agreed to carry the few remaining flowers to the Daffodil 
Show at Gloucester. Physically, I drove to Norfolk and back, but my 
heart was in Gloucester. After returning home, I spent the afternoon 
looking alternately at the daffodil beds and then at the clock. It was 
a long day. 

At 6 p. m., the phone rang. It was Richard calling from the ferry 
landing at Scotland Wharf. “Just couldn’t wait until I got home to let 
you know. I got lost going over and had only 45 minutes to get the 
flowers in the show. Then I discovered I’d left my glasses at home, 
but everything was fine. All our friends from Hampton and Newport 
News came to my rescue. Without them, I couldn’t have made it. Some 
lent me glasses. Others put the flowers in containers and helped make 
labels. We did all right - and, guess what? — wc won Best Bloom of 
the Show' — with Verona. I’ll be home in an hour,” 


MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 

We have properly been taken to task by those familiar with trade 
practices for our statement in the March Journal that most daffodil bulbs 
marked “Product of Holland” are actually grown in England. Such a mis¬ 
statement would violate regulations of the U. S. Customs and the terms 
of the Plant Quarantine Act. We regret having jumped to conclusions, but 
we are still confronted with the published statement of one who should 
know, that “England grows almost as many acres of daffodils as do all the 
other countries of the world combined,” If that is so, we are left to wonder 
what becomes of them. If they are consumed by the tight little British Isles, 
daffodils must surely be the common flower of the cottage and of the 
mansion, as Lord Aberconway once said, an Arcady of which we can 
only dream. 


One of the prices we pay for growing old and precious in growing daffo¬ 
dils is the loss of that innocence with which we greeted the flowers when 
first we fell before their charms. With growing impudence, we decide that 
there are good daffodils and bad daffodils and to snub the latter is to prove 
to our fellows that our critical judgments are sharply honed and should be 
respected. 

Not Infrequently we are confounded by the individual who is not aware 
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of the proprieties and announces he likes the collar daffodils, the miniatures, 
King Alfred, or even worse. Who would have the heart to disillusion the 
gardener, unburdened by the weight of being a connoisseur, who writes in 
a glow of excitement: 

“A friend of ours, who belongs to the American Iris Society, suggested 
we write and tell you of a daffodil we have growing in our yard. It is 
different from any we have seen before and I can’t find any description 
fitting it in Park’s spring-flowering bulb catalogue or de Jager’s spring¬ 
flowering bulb catalogue. 

“The daffodil is a double trumpet and quite frilly. The second row of 
trumpet petals have an edging of green. It looks as though someone had 
painted a thin tracing of green around the petals. The whole flower blossom 
is greenish. 

“Our daffodils have been blooming a week now so if anyone from your 
society would want to see this daffodil in bloom it should be soon. Perhaps 
you have a chapter in Portland, Oregon. That is only 100 miles from us. 

“Please let me know whether or not this daffodil is worth staking and 
keeping track of because we have so many scattered over our 1 Vi acres 
that I often lose track of special ones that I want to move to a special 
flower bed." 

& a # 


In the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1966 (p. 26), Jefferson-Brown 
observed that as far as he knew Binkie was the first reversed bicolor, ante¬ 
dating Spellbinder by 6 years. On p. 184 of the Year Book for 1968, Alec 
Gray refers to this statement and notes that in the early 1930’s he paid 
“Messrs. Barr £5 for a quite strongly reversed 2 d. a medium sized flower 
with quite a small cup.” 

Gray may have in mind a variety called Frilled Beauty which was bred 
by Mrs, Backhouse and introduced by Barr in 1929. Bulbs of this may 
still be found in the Nashville area and are believed to have been imported 
from Barr by the late Clarence Connell. 

Div. 2d has been in existence since 1950. but Frilled Beauty, which first 
appeared in the Classified List for 1931, was carried as a 2b until the 1965 
edition in which it is reclassified as a 2d. 

$ if $ 

Many gardeners allow themselves to be shackled by the edicts of profes¬ 
sional writers and lecturers as to what can or should be done to assure 
success in their horticultural enterprises. Thus they tend to deprive them¬ 
selves of the experience to be gained from failure and the satisfaction found 
in experimental or adventurous gardening, So we are pleased to note in a 
column headed “Notes . . . and Notations” in the Journal for last June that 
J.N.B. challenges the notion that it is necessary to remove stones from the 
soil and ventures the more doubtful conclusion that daffodils will grow better 
in the company of gravel, stones, and rocks. 

It is not for us to indulge in the prescriptions wc do not care to accept 
from others, and w'e shall be content to observe that the Dutch bulb growers 
have somehow through scores of years managed to produce mammoth bulbs 
in their dune-sand fields in spite of the absence of rocks. Even in this 
country, the commercial production of bulbs has settled down in Virginia, 
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Oregon, and Washington where the soil is deep, the plowshare is safe, and 
the bulbs wax fat. On the other hand, we recognize that in their native 
haunts the species and natural hybrids are tolerant of rocks and grow 
there more happily than in most of the gardens to which their two-legged 
predators have removed them. 

Two thoughts might be extracted from these reflections. Large bulbs 
satisfy the plausible opinion that larger bulbs produce larger flowers, whereas 
it may be true that the only enlargement resulting from a fat bulb is in the 
amount of transportation charges paid to obtain it. Our second thought is 
that if daffodil bulbs find comfort in association with rocks, our New Eng¬ 
land members have a great advantage over the rest of us and should stop 
their complaining. 


CHICHESTER ROAD CHECK-OFF i 

From the Typewriter of George S. Lee, Jr., Executive Director 

The Royal Horticultural Society has announced that the current edition 
(1965) of the Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names 
is now out of print and that a new edition is being prepared. The names of 
all daffodils registered since the last edition will he included, and raisers 
who have names to register should not delay in submitting them to the 
RTFS, Registrar who, in this country, is Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 
Palm Drive, La Canada, Calif. 91011. Forms and information may be 
obtained from her. 

Revision of the List will also provide an opportunity to re-examine present 
entries for species, subspecies, and varieties in relation to the paper by Pro¬ 
fessor Fernandes of Coimbra. Portugal, which appeared in the Daffodil and 
Tulip Year Book for I96X. Every serious student of daffodils should have 
this monograph which represents a landmark in the classification of the 
genus and changes many previous conclusions. Copies of the Year Book 
are still available and may be obtained for $3.50 post free from the 
Executive Director. 

No date has been announced for publication of the new Classified List, 
but it may be assumed that the target date is the spring of 1969. However, 
additional weeks are required to deliver a shipment of copies to this country 
and get them into the hands of our members, so it is unlikely that copies 
will be available for use at shows before the spring of 1970. In the mean¬ 
time. our supply of the 1965 edition is now exhausted, and further orders 
cannot be filled until the new edition is ready. The price and publication date 
will be announced in the Journal as soon as known. Anyone with unwanted 
copies of the 1965 edition is requested to mail them to the Society’s office 
and $1.00 will be paid for each used copy. 

The membership roster will he published in the September Journal as 
usual. The closing day for copy is July 15, and the names of members who 
were billed for dues on December I, 1967, or March I, 1968. and have 
not paid (hem by July 15 will not be carried on the roster. In the past, this 
has always resulted in the names of a few members, some of long standing. 
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being omitted because their memberships were not renewed until after the 
deadline. 


Every mailing of the Journal is followed by a few complaints of slow 
delivery, usually when one member learns that another received a copy 
much earlier. The slow handling of periodicals and newspapers is being 
protested by the large publishers and recently was the subject of a confer¬ 
ence between the publishers and the Post Olfice Department. We hope that 
whatever improvement results will trickle down to the small fry. In the 
meantime, about all we can say is that each issue of the Journal is delivered 
to the local post office at one time and is trucked away the same day to a 
nearby central post olfice. The delays accumulate along the line, but we 
suspect that a good deal of delay takes place in the destination post office. 
That is the only way to explain why a number of copies that leave here in 
a single bundle destined, for example, to post offices in the Philadelphia 
area, are delivered on dates as much as a week or 10 days apart, and it is 
a fact that copies have been delivered in California earlier than in the Vir¬ 
ginia suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


Upon our return from the Portland convention, we were sorry to find 
a number of orders for publications (especially for Classified Lists) and 
requests for information required in connection with shows that were to he 
held even before our return. As a general rule all orders and inquiries are 
handled within 24 hours, but members should bear in mind that the presence 
of the Executive Director is usually considered necessary at meetings of the 
board of directors each spring and fall, and should anticipate their needs 
well in advance. At such times there is a brief blackout in the operation 
of the office, the length of which is affected by the fact that the Executive 
Director takes pride in traveling by the slowest available facility, and his 
absence is likely to be considerably more than the duration of the meeting 
plus a few hours spent in viewing the tops of clouds from a jet plane. 


Especiaily For Iris Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

• What Every Iris Grower Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book on all kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many A IS activities you can enjoy. 

• The Bulletin: each ctuarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

• Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world, 

• AH this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more, 

FOR ONLY 55 A YEAR 

• GARDEN IRISES — the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
ence on every iris subject 57,95 

join us now; 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvt)., St, Louis, Mo. 63110 
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THE R.H.S. DAFFODIL AND TULIP 
YEAR BOOK 1968 

Each year The Royal Horticultural Society in London publishes in a bound 
volume a well-illustrated collection of articles and notes concerning the 
growing, exhibiting, and hybridizing of daffodils around the world. The 
1968 edition should be known as the Zandbergen daffodil yearbook, as it 
is dedicated to our good Dutch friend, Matthew Zandbergen. Alas, it will 
probably be known as the yearbook with Professor Fernandes’ new classi¬ 
fication of the genus Narcissus. No doubt we owe Professor Fernandes a 
vote of thanks for straightening out the genus, but this is much like a child 
thanking his mother for straightening up his room. We will not know 
where anything is or what to call it. Professor Fernandes’ taxonomical 
presentation is quite important and will require a separate review. 

Emphasis is given to the two great London R.H.S. daffodil shows, and 
details are presented as to who won in each class and with what variety. 
Jt is good to see that many of the same varieties win in London that win 
for us. such as Kingscourt, Galway. Daydream, and Aircastle, and that 
fine old varieties such as Sweetness and Market Merry can have the Lon¬ 
don blues. British daffodil doings are told in articles by the Blanchards, 
J, M. deNavarro. Mrs. Lionel Richardson, J. S. B. Lea, T, O. Cowan and 
Rev. John J. Broadhurst. Subjects covered are England's season, minia¬ 
tures, the Richardson seedling beds, hybridizing with poets, and daffodil 
hygiene. Rev. Broadhurst's article on the clergy is a slight amplification of 
the one that our recent editor, Kitty Bloomer, published in the June 1967 
A.D.S. Journal. 

Especially interesting is an article by J. S. B. Lea, regarding J. M. 
deNavarro. Mr. deNavarro is an American citizen who has spent virtually 
all his life in England. For 30 years he has grown, shown, and bred daffo¬ 
dils. Snowshill, Evenlode, Garinthia. and Sacramento are Award of Merit 
introductions of his. He, his daffodils, and the American Daffodil Society, 
should become better acquainted. 

The book contains seven articles and a note about daffodils from Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand; the enthusiasm of the growers in these countries 
is apparent. Their shows make ours seem puny, and their amateur and 
professional hybridizers put us to shame (Grant Mitsch, excepted). A rare 
article from Tasmania discourses on Lawalli, a pink double daffodil, and 
a note from New Zealand tells a delightful story about Erlicheer, the fra¬ 
grant multi-flowered double tazetta, 

Willis H. Wheeler of Arlington, Va. describes daffodil shows in Hampton, 
Va., Gloucester, Va., Washington, D. C., and the Convention show in 
Philadelphia. Wells Knicrim presents an article about his home show' in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Both name winning varieties and their exhibitors. 

Three articles on tulips take up about 10 percent of the book. Forty-two 
black-and-white illustrations and 7 color plates, IV 2 pages of notes plus 
other small articles, a list of award winners, and new introductions round 
out the volume. Obviously the book will be enjoyed by any daffodil en¬ 
thusiast. It may be obtained for $3.50 from our Executive Director, George 
S. Lee, Jr , 89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06840. 

W.O.T. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green , Ky. 

The daffodil is a tough flower. What other flower could sustain an 11-inch 
snow covering only to have blooms in some quantity for a show one week 
later? For the most part the quality was not of the best, but there were a few 
fairly good flowers. And what flower can give one so much joy and pleasure 
in the early spring? 

A later report on Erlicheer by Ruth Johnson of Leawood, Kans., is of 
considerable interest. She reported that this variety retained its foliage all 
summer. In November, bud spikes appeared and one bloomed at Thanks¬ 
giving. She also stated that some of the other plants had developed bud 
spikes but that there was no further progression to a bloom. 

There is always that interest in the earliest blooms of the season. Franklin 
Seney of Newport News, Va., reported that N. cantabricus foliosus devel¬ 
oped three buds and two bloomed by Thanksgiving. Also, there were paper 
white Narcissus in bloom at the same time at Hampton, Va. 

By the time the Robin left Carl Amason of El Dorado, Ark., in early 
February, there were several varieties in bloom. He says that N. jonquitla 
is almost like a weed. N. calcicola is a dainty thing that he hopes will 
become a “weed," also. He has good luck with N. bulboeodium romieuxii, 
a pretty little hoop-petticoat that gives him excellent blooms most winters. 
Other varieties making good flowers were Golden Harvest, Armada, Feb¬ 
ruary Gold, Malvern, Meadowlark, and Cornet. N. cyclamineux is not a too 
difficult grower for him. 


CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY —a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 
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Tom Martin of Ashland, Va., is trying out a new scheme for growing 
some of his daffodils. He has grown Canaliculatus in an excelsior and peat 
moss mixture by modified hydroponics. He replanted these bulbs in the mid¬ 
dle of August. They were still green at that time. He planned to refrig¬ 
erate them for six weeks and replant in November and grow again with this 
water method. He feels that the moisture keeps them green. He also 
reported that tazettas remained green through August, They were grown in 
the same manner as Canaliculatus. except for refrigeration. 

Wells Knierim of Cleveland, Ohio, gave us a preview of the program for 
the convention at Portland. He certainly made us all envious of those who 
were fortunate to attend. Wells is also suffering from “space-itis." He is 
finding it to be an increasing problem to find a place where he can plant 
bulbs of the newer varieties. Perhaps if Wells would turn his garden on its 
edge he would have ample space for some time to come. He could then 
plant on both sides. However, surplus bulbs can be most useful in getting 
someone started in growing daffodils, or they can be useful in some com¬ 
munity garden project or in a trial garden in some locality. Wells gave a 
report on the new test garden being started at the University Landscape 
Arboretum in Minnesota. The first bulbs were planted last fall. This is going 
to be an interesting experiment as the winter temperatures will sometimes 
drop to forty below zero. Wells feels that most varieties will take this 
treatment, with the exception of the tazettas. If you have surplus bulbs, 
the chairman of the Test Garden Committee would appreciate having this 
information. Surely, there are opportunities elsewhere for the development 
of test gardens. 

Jack Ronline of Walnut Creek reported on the enthusiastic efforts of the 
newly organized daffodil society for Northern California as they staged their 


RICHARDSON 

The tiame with an unequalled record of success in 

DAFFODILS 

77 Gold Medals 88 Awards of Merit 

22 First Class Certificates 

Wholesale and Retail Price Lists and Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue Free on Application 

Special Terms for Societies and Garden Clubs 

MRS. LIONEL RICHARDSON 
Prospect House 
Waterford, Ireland 
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first show. He also told how he planted daffodil bulbs in 3-gallon plastic 
containers. Jack used an unusual growing medium. Tello, composed of rice 
hulls, coffee grounds, and sludge mixed with sand and a helping of blood- 
meal, What is he trying to do, send a bloom into orbit in outer space? We 
hope he will give us an additional report as to what did happen. 

Have you sent your request for a place in a Robin to the writer? 


MEMO TO DEPARTMENT OF NOMENCLATURE: 

Offered in a periodical which shall be nameless: “Great King Alfred,” 
“Great White King Alfred (with long yellow cup)," and “Junior King 
Alfred,” 

Type proliferations: besides the “Long Trumpets,” “Short Trumpets,” 
and "Weatherproof Giants,” that have been with us for some time, we 
found offered in 1967 catalogs not only “Collars” and “Split Coronas" but 
also “Butterfly Hybrids” and “Petticoat Splits.” 

Does anyone know the RHS position on “Petticoat Splits"? Would this 
indicate a trend? Shall we expect next year “Mini’s” or “Mod’s”? 

ETC. 


(Or '•Midi’s' and "Maxi’s”?) 


G. ZANDBERGEN-TERWEGEN 

SASSENHEIM HOLLAND 


Gold Medal Daffodils, 
including a variety of 
Small Hybrid and 
Miniature Narcissi 

Special quotation on request 
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DAFFODIL HAVEN 


Among our new and recent introductions ate: 

ACCENT — One of the most colorful pinks 

AIRCASTLE — Frequently ' best flower in show” 

AUDUBON — Glamorous coral-rimmed cup 

BUNTING — Among the top Jonquil Hybrids 

COOL CRYSTAL — Exquisitely designed 3c 

DAINTY MAID — Glistening white, small flower 

DAYDREAM — Top-rated reverse bicolor 

DIVERTIMENTO — Something new in pink Jonquil 
Hybrids 

HOLIDAY FASHION —Ruffled, showy —new pink 
IRISH COFFEE — Perhaps a pioneer of double reverses 
LEONAINE — Possesses cup with lavender band 
PIPIT — Striking, Reverse-Bicolor Jonquilla Hybrid 
QUICK STEP — Progenitor of a new race 
SILKEN SAILS-—-Giant white of unbelievable beauty 

Ask for catalogue with full descriptions and listing of 
many other varieties. It is free to ADS members. 

GRANT E. MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven’’ 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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